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loop,-, twisting history of that strange pooploj 
iho Jews, lias an irnprobahlo quality ahont^it., 
'J'he prcseiU la'st' stage, perliaps a culi‘runat/ng''ouo, 
jierhaps not, witnessing at once the dissolution and persecu- 
tion of the J(>ws and a revival of Jewish nationalism in 
Zionism, has homi as unexpected as any. In the modern 
Hood of nationalism Zionism, the subject of this study, is 
uniqiU' in rejireseuting the nationalist revival among a 
people, or community, which had almost vanished and 


most of whoso members had ceased to regard themselves as 
ladonging U) ih d’he groat majorily of Jews are completely 
involved in every economic and jiolilical conflict of tlunr 
host-countries. As an active political movement Zionism 
lias ncviT had more than minority sujiport JVoiu the Jewas, 
though to-day (wery Jewish community in Uie world has 
its Zionist nucleus. Yet Zionism as a p’orld niDveraent lias 

i ( fo it f/f 1. f/mtr f 

U^iiaciously f^ndurod t.lirougli the convulsions of the last 
forty years. Beyond its onter forin o| ,]j,<ip,ue Jewish charity 
efforts it has alAvays jiosac'sscd its vanguard of determined 
young Jews, mostly from Russia and Poland, nationally 
conscious at fever heat and ready for any sucrifico. The 
swift appearance of Jewish Palestine with its near to half- 
million people, a now unit of Jewish civilizalion and a 
new political factor in Ihe Eastern Mediterranean, is a 
tiihule to the cotira^'O and creative powder of this Jewish 
ri'vival. 

The present study is iiitondod gs an objective account of 
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vi Preface 

Liiis Jewish national revival and its acliicveineuts and late 
in Palestine. 

And, while the wiitor is setlinf;; out to be objective, bomb 
explosio 3 \s and shots arc vcsovmdiug, iu the cities and villa^(*s 
of Palestine. N(‘\v oulbfcuks of racial violence in I’alesline, 
colncidiuf>_ with a sudden Italian turn loUards anti- 
Semitism, may dcMOto- -avliat A new lascist drive, this 
time tovvards Palestine and the Middle hast, f 1| is hard 
to be a Jew to-day, in Palestini' as in other countries, just 
as it is hard to be a Spaniard, Chinew', Abyssinian or Arab. 
At certain points in this study tlu' writer lias siwerely 
criticized Zionist policy in Pale.slitio during' the past ten 
years, above all the fatal failure to slrivi' for la'tter .buvish* 
Aral) relations (a failure' particularly ])rotiouurod on the [lart 
of the nationalist Jewish labour movement) \ ev<‘ii lhn\ip,h 
he has endeavoured to show the very human reasons for 
.such failure. But such criticLsm is a iiiittLer of the pa.st. 
d'ho rise of Mussolini, with Hitler looniinff behind him, 
the challenge to British and Frencli rule-" hi spite of vvvry- 
thing the rule of Wosterrx detnc)Gr;icio,s-.in the Middle 
East, the sweeping rise of fascist ideology among tlu' hidf- 
educated new Arab youth, have created an eutiu'ly ik'u 
situation. 

The small Jewish conuuunity in Palestine, l)e(!aiis<'- - 
behind all its aialionalism—it is free, democratic, ami 
Jewish, is U>-day as much at bay against its fascist as against 
its Arab enemies : the Palestine issue is no longer loctd, 

Jewish Palestine vvas founded a gc'ueration ago by iji- 
spired intellectuals and idealists, 'Co-day, it presents tlu' 
familiar picture of small-scale patriotism, yotilh marching 
and drilling . . . violence and enmity outside. Yot oven 
to-day this is only one side of the picture. Jewish Pok'slino 
was built by Jewish refugees, yet it is to tin* honour of 
the Jevvish national leaders that, far transcending rol'ugox! 
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])!-'»yc)iol(>f>'y;, Ihoy Iriod lo huild up^ particularly through 
cliaiiis of collectives and co-oporatives wliich form iho basis 
of Jewisli PaleslliiOj a sociely consciously aiming at IVc'e 
co-operatioii and conira<](‘slii])j at tlio highest social ideals. 

Ihsloiy ni()V(‘s fast 5 a ccTtain stage of Jev^dsh social 
striving iji l^ilostin(‘ is lo-day already past. Adjiistineuts, 
painful adjustmejitsSj, have to be made. Because of its 
nationalist tiiig'o^ huvisli Palestine has in the past been 
])arlicvdarly attacked ]>y writers on the Left, Ihil tliose 
attacks^ gToL('squ(dy out of dale already^ must bo adjust od^ 
too, and it is the aim of this study Lo show that the Jewish 
effort, iji Pah'slinc, past and present, is one of whicli all 
Jews, in the present ]dight of their people, may he proud. 


./////, 1958 . 


T. R. Ik 
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J‘i o/ofiue 

TllROlJG}! PATJ';STIN]i: 

/4 YRAK ill Uic ‘ipnnf)' of 1057 (iluiL !«:, in ahnofit 
])r<'hGioi'ic (Iciys — llio Basques were slill liokUiifi, out. 
^ in Jiilbao ^ liie .kpianeso had nol yet aUacked 
Sluui{i,]iiil 5 ll uus a A^llolo yoar hot'oro Hitler’s invasion of 
Vieiuui), I iravcdh'd by car I'Toru Jerusalem to Lower 
(ialilee lo wiluess llie ['oundiufi, oi' a new Zionist settlement. 

dYavelliii^' in Ihdesline, one is at oiici' made aAvavc of the 
prononiu'iMl inllm'iir.e of llie connlry upon its people. U 
is a cniuilry li.df-way between tlu' desi'rt and the Moditer- 
rani'an, a narnnv .strip of a country, isolated and .small, 
always ton simdl ; that is wliy its human lil'e aud its 
elmmal conlTicls .si'ein raised to an ininatnral, shrill 
])itcli. 

Leaving, Jeriisahnn, one traveis lhron{>,h the Crusador.s’ 
country, passiujt; the (Ihristlan Aral) vilUhtiCs of Judea, 
.si'veral of them bnill in the shadow of silent, wallod-up 
monasteries, where tin' Sjtirit, of llie Middlo Apjes is pre- 
served tn tbi.s day. The lull-sides are well cultivated 5 the 
whnh' H(;eiie is IVlediU'rratK'an, characterized hy the slow, 
careful culluri' of the olive trees jarmving on tin' terraces 
and tended as well as can h(' done hy pniieni, traditional 
hard toil liy liaud ou iniarateful and .stony soil. 

'i'he scallori'd hill connlry of tin' old Idii^'doni of Israel 
is to-day traversed in le.ss than an honr’.s motoring;, The 
road curves and climli.s among; a mazi' of rotuided hills, 
conliuuidly sliifluig; and opening out, revealing narrow 
valley, s covertal "tvitli thin carpets of green youitg wheat, 
eatdi valley isolal<>tl fi'oni its neighhonr, a shnt-off world to 
itself. This is the anuill, anarchic wol’ld of the Biblical 
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2 Jb’olo^ur 

villd^os and vdlk'p. Hero, ihc nldi'r IJobrcnv pi-opln-m 
preached ^ one can f’aldier iho uiK’Usily of ihc' inoii-aloinanin 
with which^ from iho villafj^cs of litoir lonrlh-rulo littlo 
kingdom, they preached to the world. 

Naldus, tlio prc'senl capital of iSaniaria, a Mind I Arab 
moneylender'll and landlords’ town, Tk's cpiili' isolali'd in a 
liollow between grim hills slmtling onl its vimv oilin' world, 
on the site of the Roman city, Idavia Nea])o]i.s, wbicli again 
was built on iho .silo of antit'tiL Shothern, ('apital of the 
Israelite's. 

Soim'thing of the ominous, pcrt'uding charaeb'r ol tin' 
landscape still remains. In .spite of road and ladlway the 
world is still shut out. Yet in this isolation tin' Ihuno of 
Arab ualioiudism, of hatred for Zionists and llritisli, still 
burns with a fierceness unique oven in Pide.stiue, ]*’wen its 
own divisiou.s are oxtronm. tludernealh the nationalist 
fascist-minded youth movement are the snlloti h'lbdu'on, 
rigorously liold down. 

Beyond Nahlus, Lite landscape changt'.s comph'lt'ly . Aftf>r 
thirty minutes’ drive a glimpse of the silvi'ry Mt'dili'rranean 
is caug'ht from the watershed between (lalilee am! Samana. 
Down in the plain of Arraagc'ddon out' travels bt'twoeu 
-Striking, modci-n Zioni.sL seLtlonients. A fresh .sea bi’Oe/;e 
blows across the fields. Haifa is only twenty miles away. 

Kin Harod, the largest Zdonist comunnial hetlJonwmi, 
containing one thousand people, Jewish refugec'.s from 
Europe now turned J^ewish nationalists, stand, s at the fool 
of Mount Gilboa. Its ultra-modern white buildings .se(>m 
like a scene from a Soviet Russian film, suddenly (t'ans- 
planted to Palestine. Tho defonsivo compactness of tint 
buildings, facing the nut, side world, mirror.s tlu' strange 
i.solationism of the inotnbers of the cnnnmnu'. IhfU'eu years 
ago, as young Russian immigrants, they set the lone for all 
Jewish Palestine. To-day they have been swamped by the 
noisy capitalist growth of Tel Aviv and Haifa, but they 
cannot realize this. The Nemesis of Arab enmity threatens 
from surrounding wretched Arab villages. But Ein Harod 
has introduced new methods of W'arfare into tins marauders’ 
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roujitry. ICacli uifilil jlt> powerful searclili^ht play.s over Llio 
surrouncliiif!; landscape, lip^hLiiift up orchards, luounLain 
slopes, Arab houses, a silent synibol of a struggle nut 
evaded, but not ended either. 

Twelve miles beyond Jfin Ifarod is Beisan, one of the 
poorest Arab towns in Palestine. In the ancient mound 
Ijeside th(' town, whert' British arclneologists are excavating, 
eleven sepcirate levels of ancient civilization have already 
been found, But to-day the streets of Beisan are hlthy. 
Its Arab ])ojnilation, shrunk to a few tliousand, has a wild 
ajul at the same time degenerate look. Much of it consists 
of nomad Bedidn Lunu'd casual labourers or squatters, the 
lowest cliiss in Arab Pidestine. Only the children swarm 
and .swarm in the street, and, iti imitation of their elder, s, 
give us dark looks, and a .stttne or two is thrown at the car. 
Natumalism has come evpji to Beisan. 

A few tiiiles north of Beisan, in the wild, primitive empti- 
ness of the .Iordan valley, the new Jewi.sh commune, Beth 
Yosef, had betm jtrovisionally eslabli,shod iti one day, with 
that Pale.slino Jewish efhciency which is ratlier American ; 
set up from scion til ically prepared and munhored segments 
of hnts, rooling’, fencing, etc., brought by a fleet of trucks 
early in the morning. Three imndred men and women 
from ncdghbouxiiig settlements had assembled Cor the work. 
Young Jx'ws ixi British uniforms walked aliout rather self- 
consciously with rifles. 'The skeleton selllement, almost 
completed, was really only a small wooden fort, recalling 
the Wild West of a hmidrcd yeans ago, consisting of a few 
wooden army hills, find a wooden tower fittod with a 
soarcIiHg'ht, enclo.sed by a double wooden stockade, filled 
with ruhhlo and bullet proof j the whole .surrounded 
by a strong barbed-wire fence, The Jews had already 
become expert in the lechnitpic of putting up such a fort 
in one day. Tractor, s had cleared the ground and pulled 
the tower upright. Electricity hud already been laid on 
from the main cable not far away, and the searchlight would 
alrtHidy light up the surroundings this coinitig night. 

In .spite of this modern technique, there was somothing 
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CHAPTER I 


PREAMBLE 

(ir&l liisloiy of iho Jews in Palosline is generally 
1 I regarded as having come Lo an end in a.D. ld'5, 
when llu' lasi Jewish rehellioir against Rome, that 
oJ' Ear Kochha, was cj’iisliod and tho remnanls of Jewish 
PalesLitie annihilated. 

The new connection of iho Jews with Palestine is 
usually .said to have b(>gun in about 1880, when the first 
Jewish colonics in Palestine were founded and early 
ydonisi pioneers entered the country) 

Hut the luero fact that orio thousand seven hundred 
years sep.iralcj the two IhsLoi'ie.s shows that such bald 
statement simply leaves every tiling that is important out 
of account. 

Who, in any case, are the modern Jews ? Are they a race ? 

Hitler says so, Init even thi.s need be no reason for 
accept ing tho view. For years tho most earnest and indus- 
trious scholars have delved into tho subject, only to find 
tho Jews of hopelessly mixed race. Any represenlative 
gathering' of modern Jews inunodialely reveals Semitic, 
iVlongol, Slav, Latin or Germanic racial features. In fact, 
the difficulties in doliiuug a ciyiistauL historical Jewish race 
aro insuperable, because a racial niixing' and sifting process 
preceded and accomjiauiocl even the first appeiwance of 
the people, or groups of peoples, variously known as 
Hebrews, Israeliios, Jews. 

Yet, race or no raci', it is impossible not to regard the Jews 
of to-day, in spite of all divergenco.s, at least a.s a psycho- 
logical unit — if only because of the loose but woidd-wido 
feeling that they are such a unit, and the world-wide 
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prejiitlice aroused (liowover urlilicially) agaiiisl llioin. The 
modci'jL pipblcm oT, auli-Scniitisui is l)()l.h uiicaiuiy in iIk' 
awful Cdlasti’oplio’ il has brougJU. uni only In llu> Jc'wisli 
iTuiioril.y but to inillious of uon-Jews, and fidghloniug in 
Lhe hisLorlcal j^erspcclivc il opens onl , Arc wc so nna\' in l Uo 
Middle ^gos? 'bhe close copy of nvcdicYai unli-.fowisb 
measures in niodorn Ccnlral li'jnro]io lias soinnlli,ing ol llu' 
fantastic about it, especially as ri'ernigs have been roused 
not only against full Jews, hut against half, ('ven tpiarler 
Jews. And the c|ueslion arises : wlin are the Ji'ws f Who 
ai’o these people ? Did they really come front Palt'slJne, 
and arc the Jews of fjondon and New Tork and Johannes- 
burg and Moscow the descendants of tliost' Israolil.tts of 
whom the Bible tells ? 

Obyiously — -they cannot be. But Jewish history, ancient 
or modern, has only to-day really been studiial or rather 
begun to be studied in a social-political rather than it 
religious-suporstitious souse. Il is .still hardly known, 
surrounded by miscoupopticp)i.s. XBw’f- ’S .hUbi need tp 
mention gross exagg-cratiojis and tragic .slanili'rs idtout the 
Jewish role in modern society. But oveu older Jcwisli 
history is similarly misuudorsLoud. IT. L. Mencken, for 
instance, can write : 

‘ The same lews, i'rom time imniemoriiil, hiwe been the 
chief dreamers of the human race, and beyond all ('omparisotv 
its greato-st jioets. It was the Jews who wrote iJie magniliceni 
poems called the Psalms, the wSong of Solomon, and the Books 
of .loh and Ruth ; it was lows who gave us the Ihaititudes, 
the Sermon on the Mount, llte incomparable ballad oi' the 
Christ Child attd the LwelfUt of Romans. 1 iiuJiue to boUi'Vo 
that the scene recounted in John 5-11 is the n) 0 .st poignaht 
drama over written in the world, as the Song of Solonion i.s 
unquestionably the most moving love song, and tho I’wonly- 
third Psalm the greatest, of hymm. All these transcendent 
riches Christianity iulierits from a little tribe of sodoutary 
Beduins, so obscure and miiiuportimt that secular Jiistory 
scarcely knows them. No heritag'o of modern ranti is riclior, 
and none has mado a more brilliant mark upon Jiiunan 
thought, not even tho legacy of tho Greeks.’^ 

^ Dark, The Jew J'o-day, 1933. 
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Bui— the Now 'roslainonl a^iclo - ibo Ilebix'w 
lUcvdluro Mr. Mciickeu iuculi(nis, tlio Psalnus, Rulli, Uic 
Soug' o( SoiijOs, Joh, (Ifiios from iho I'ourlh -socoiid cejilnrios 
B.C., lung iiCloj- l.lie Biiliyluuiaii capliviliy, wdioii Soinilic mid 
(Jrook civili/.dliuu^i wi'ro mingling in a roiialssancc of Ihu 
Middio RafsR and wlioii (In' Jews wt'n' already a mimorous, 
urliani.sod, largely (rroi'k-speakiiig trading peojilo, spri'ad 
right across tin' JVliddle ICasl, highly dvili/i'd and Ihoralo, 
and riv.dling the tiroeks in l,ho ccnilrol of IVJodilorrauean 
trade, SedenLaj'y Boduin ? Mr. Monckou is out by seven 
lunidrod years. 

Yet his IS only tin? gs'iierally accepted nii.sconcep'tion. , 
'I'Ik' enliri' hlslory of |}k' is no less obscured by > 

ri'ligioiis inystiyism and Iradiliou llrau modern Jewish 
lu.slory by shlisidi/ed hatred ami prejndici'. I’he theme of 
this liook is the contompornry .h'wish elfori u) Palestine — ’ 
the Ziouisi ('X[)erim('iit . Yet can the modern Jewish 
(piestiou, ami Zionism, ho umlorstood in all thi'ir com- 
plexities if lh(' lii.siorlcal auLecedenls ai-e left obscure? 
In the opinion of tile writer, they cannot. Not because 
either Zionism or It.s liackgroinul of anti-Smnilisni is to 
b<' ri'garded .rs the culrnimuiou of ,l('wisli, Jiistory, but to 
uuder.sland th<>m it is vital to ghe an intelligible, account 
ni' the arrival of llie .lews a jieople in ancient hi.sloi'y— 
ill Europe, and this the writer has Ihorefore tried to give 
in the following ('haplers. 

The gjoueral lines of this aualy.sis have not .seeuuid very 
dilTicidt to tlui wriU'r : the evidence .soenus readily available 
— and clear. 
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TIEIiREW ?liOPllE;rS 

T he first phase is Lhal of the early fTcbrews in 
Palestine. 

As said, the cai'li(3sl- history of the Tlelua'ws is 
obscure, but this is not inpwtant. Wlial is reasoiiably 
sure is the following : ( nomadic lril)es callori 1 feljnnvs 
first appeared definitely in Palest iuo alioul 1200 ttc., 
during a period when the Egyptian and Babylonian Empires 
had decayed and waves of wandering popidaiions and 
warrior nomads wore moving like a shiftiug paiti'rn 
across the entire Middle Eastt^tTn Palcsiimy not only 
Semitic tribes from the desert Iml Aogiain and (tret an in 
vaders from tho sea and also Hittiles and Aryans IVom iho 
north all drifted into the country, massacring and enslindug 
its ancient Canaanito population and merging with it to 
form new historical nations. Two of tliese ('inergenl 
national entities deserve men i ion : tlio Pliilislitu’s, n .sea- 
faring people living in trading cities in llu' ft'rlilo coastal 
plain of PalesLiue, and tho Hebrew's, fiemitic nomads i'rom 
the desert who con(|uored (ho rough hill conntry on holh 
sides of the Jordan cleft, and there progrt'Ssed to a primitive 
settled life Lit tie need bo said of tho PhiHsLiuos, Minoan 
invaders from across the sea, who have vanished ('xcept 
for the name they hequoathod the country, and their 
mention in the literature of tho nobrews—which has 
survived to tltis day. 

The Hebrews were essentially still a tribal, half nomadic, 
Semitic people, emotionally and intoilecl.ually probably 
nearer to the present Arab nomads than anything we am 
imagine. Clinging to the hills ‘ where the dcsort meets the 
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sown/ Lliey had only jusi oiner^oed From iho greaL Arabian 
wasl eland, llial niiassailahle reservoir of wild, uiUamed 
t:rib('b, v^'llere iIk' nomad’s cod(' of Iriba! oi'ganization and 
priinilivc t'oinimuii.sm have survived more inlensely iban 
elscwhen', and longer, like all such .shifLing half-nomads, 
they laid little central authority, and their unstable tribal 
rulers wort' still riv(dled by a religious sooLhsaj'-er caste, 
the proplu'ts wlio doiuinaled the people through religious 
inspiration and prophecy. 

Tlu'y were a passionate peojdc' in character, living with 
utidivided intensity ; every good or evil action had to be 
('xliv'me, For in every act it man was ntlorly FulFilled. 
d’he crude, passionate, savage background of their 
early lileraliire shows tlunn eniotionally kindred to the 
Eedinu tribes still roanuiig the Arabian desert of whom 
1'. If, laiwrtnuH' wrolt' ; 

‘ 'Fliey (the Semite, s) had no halAionos in their register of 
vision. 'I'liey wt're a piatple of primary colours, or rather of 
black and wlilte, who ,suw (ho wttrld always in contour. They 
wore a tlogmalic, pi'oplo, despising doubt, our modorn crown 
of thorns. , . . They know only Uaitli and tintrulb, heliof and 
imbf'UoF, without our he.sitatiug retimu' of liuor .sluidos. 

‘ 'I'lioir thoughts wc're at ease only in (Wlrontcs, They iu- 
]uil)it(>d .superlatives by c.hoi('('. Somelimi' incousisLonts .soeraocl 
to [)Oss('ss them at mice in joint .sway j hut they never com- 
prmuisod ; ilu'y [lursuod live logic of sovoral incompatible 
opiiiious (0 ubfiurd ends.’ 

And : 

‘ 'I'hey wore a people of sjvnsnis, of upheavaks, of ideas, the 
rnci' oJ' the individual genius. Their movements were the 
inure shocking liy contrast with rho (pileludo of every day, 
thoir great men greater by contrast with the humanity of 
Lhoir niob. dlioir ('(vnviciious wore by instinct, their activities 
intuitional. Thoir largest manufacture was of creeds.’ 

Pilack iuid white : it wa.s in a spirit continually hovering 
botween greatiu'.ss and degradation that the Hebrew tribes 
sU'iiggled vvlth each other and thoir eueniiefi in their hill 
conniry h(;l.weeii i,he Medilerrunoan and the desert, in- 
securely wedged bolvveeu the great cities of Nineveh 
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and Babylon to Lho norlh and tlu> ftroal sntillu'ru blaye 
empire of Blgypl, willi il'< rnoniiiiK'Uls and Oc'Ua walcr- 
works. 

1 For a brlof spell, under ivvo David (f. KUO 07 O 

B.c.) and Sol()ino]\ (r. 070 -OdO I’.a,.), lliey {piiiu'd a soi'ics ol 
victories ovei' ilio IMidr^liiK's and ollu*i‘ lil)i)iir'-, aial 
eslaldlslicd a brief bUprcinacy ovei' all I’ab'sliiie.) 

But they had liltle laleiil foi' polilical ora.iiii/.ition. In 
I'acl, in Lhcir small, undeveloped coimUy, willioiil lradin;> 
or craft Lradilion, lUey wholly lac;ked the ecniiouiic basis 
for il. Nor did Llicy show tnncli uiililary or admiiiisl i-ali V(> 
ability. Their rule remained micenlrali'/ed and insenn-e, 
their social order that of unslahle st'Uh'd nnniads. Atier 
Solomon’s death Llto KluUsline coaslhnuls I'nse in Mure.ssliil 
revolt, other parts of I’alcsliiK' hroke away, and lh<' 
Hebrew kingdom itself, Lorn hy Liiicompromising di.sM'n 
sioii, split into two sections, the kingdojii of I'sraid in tin- 
northern uplands, and the kiugdotu cd' Judah around th<‘ 
cajutal of Jerusalem to the south. 'I’Ik'si' iv\o llehrevs 
kingdoms for a lime retained their independtuiee, Init as 
soon as the new military power of Assyria hogau to expand 
From the norlh, lowanls h-gyj'K iht'y wt'i'e doomed. 'I’he 
cud approached relent lossly. f Aflei' seveiad previous ail- 
vancps lIjo groat Assyrian eotuiueror, Sargon II, niaivht'd 
through Pale, Stine, crushuig th(' IsraeJiies and the oiIko- 
small kingdoms, according to Assyrian (iustuiu (vxiliug tin* 
best part of the population to a ri'innlc' ('(irnei' of Assyri.t, 
Submitting, the small Hebrew kingdom of Jiahdi n'tained a 
shadow independence as a kijid of bcirder uiarch holnf'eii 
As, Syria and the Egyptians, but in A8 {j h.c., afiw- military 
defeat, unsuccessful revolt and miiiiary defeat again, tiie 
city of Jernsalern was dobtroyi'd by N(d)udia(hie'/./,ar, ruh'r 
of the now Babylonian empire which hadbucceinhal Assyria; 
the Teuiplo of Jehovah was rawal to the ground, and most 
of the unfortimale populaliun, the wiiole upja'r chws at 
least, deported to Bahylonb, 

And here ended the itrisiahlo period of nebrow nilo in 
Palestine, which had endured oJily for a few brief cent urit's. 
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Yi'l liiis ))('rio(l is oiU' of iho uiosl romarkablc In human 
history ^ it produced the poetic exhortations and warnings 
of tire eaidy llehi'i'w jH'ophets, a lilcraUire of revolt, so 
ujicompromisiiig, passioiiaLe, and liearl-soarchingy that its 
Biibjcct-matter, the sordid tale of despotism^ f’ralricAde, 
l)el]-ayal and ded'eat iji vvar^ vvJiIch makes up the lusLory 
of tli(' two Uehr('w kijigdoms, seems almost irrelevant. 

Tlu' iiil('resrmg iirohletip lo-day, is the social function 
wliicli lay Ixdiind the moral message of the prophets, and 
Atdiicli can only be uiidcTsLood in l■(dalion to the social, 
economic, and religions background of the world in which 
they livt'd. TIk' whole age was an interregnum lasting 
roughly I'rom 1 100- 700 ».()., hetvvf'on the fall of the older 
hg,ypl and If.djylon ami th(' rise of ucw powers. Pale.sline 
and all tlu' Middle hast were in a ,sla1(' of anarchy. Small, 
<.:linuging, contimially warring kingdoms ro.se, foil, foug'ht 
in hloody struggles, hnl. always wilhinnarrow local Frontiers. 
'I'hero were no groat roads, no nimsiial accuamlaLlons of 
wealth, no great cities except directly on the seaboard. 
And similarly, then' was no sx'ciirity against the threat of 
conqne.st by ou(’ or otln'r of tlu; great otilside powers wdtose 
obvious strategic li-otifiers all met hi Pah'stiuo. 

‘ '!'h(' con, St road from h'gyja. to Syria has some claim to rank 
as llie umsi, huuovis of all roads of histxiry. Up and down the 
seaw.ird hwol )uul murched the groat nnnie.s of Pgypt and 
Assyria, while the ,1ew.s looked on fearlully from their harron 
hills. (I'rnm S('n!iaclu'rib to Murk Antony, that strip of plain 
find l)(‘en the gato on wliich Kmpire.s clashed.’^ 

'The most dangei'ous threat e.amo from the tyrunnical 
milhary nation iu the north, tlu; vVs.syriims, whoso brutal 
‘ Pnqiire of iSjioliuuou ' grew steadily from Mesopotamia 
lowartls hgypt- Ihidt-r their great niiliiHvy loaders with 
the resounding .names, Tiglal Pilcser, vShalinam!.ser, Assur- 
huni[)ai, Assyiian arniies rolled down one after the other, 
iuTincihle, spnaiding clovasUition vvhero they went. But 
As.syrian power until the very end remained militaij and 
not adnihiistralive ; the Assyrian armies won battle after 
r John Buchan, Augustus, p. S92, 
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battle, crusliiiig local rovoll only lo fiiid it l•eap|)ea^ again 
and again. Towards Llie lieiglu of I heir power I hey Avt-iv' 
forced to the sli-atcgy of hiiilTnig and lr<nisporling whole 
populiit iojis lo con,sorKlcil(> lli('ir ride. It vviis in tin* shadow 
of such perpetual AssyjdiUi coii(|ue.sl and ('xile that llie 
small Hebrew kingdoms arosi' ajid that tin* Hebrew 
prophets lived and preached llii'ir niessagm 

It was also a Lira(3 of change in tlie .social lih' of th(' 
Hebrew people. Har.sh and priniiliv(‘ di,sci|ilino of the 
desert was fast breaking up. Villages and even small 
towns were arising in wliich new merchant, priirslly, and 
kingly castes came to the fori' while llu' rest of the pc'ople 
sank down to be exploited. It w.is the proplu'Is \^dlo 
fought against this change. 'I'he j)rophel Ciist(', a casti' of 
soothsayers ruling through dogmatic projiheciv'S and in 
sphatiori, oiijxtsed to worldly rule, goes hack to the dim 
origins of the Semitic nomads. They were the npholdm-s 
of the old. The whole straggle of the earlitT prophel.s, 
Hosea, Amos, Isaialt, sliows them as passionate njtholders 
of the relentless desert discipline, witli its nubmuHng ('od(> 
of equedity and duty imposetl by .slu'or desert poverty. 
This opposition was not merely I’cactio nary, but iui attempt 
to preserve the virtues of au old ordc'r iu d('slrucllve 
new surroundings. 

Violently, the prophets ojiposed the rise of ccmiral pow('r, 
of property, classes, and I'olaxing clan and family spirit ^ 
luxurious tastes, growing cleavag(3 into more, and mor<': 
defined social castes, exploitation by tlio ricli-- princes, 
merchants, moneylenders. T'lioy hmght, equally against 
the new religious iutoro.sts exploltiug Ujo superstitiou of 
the people, priesthoods grouped rouud local temple's aud 
images, exacting their tril)iite, batlcuiug on iguoraiux'. 
The prophets Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Kzekiei all cried 
out against sharp religious practices of Cauaanite origin. 
Elijah had fougixt a life-and-death struggle against 
gods, ‘ Did ye bring unto me sacrifices and offoring.s iti 
the wilderness forty years, 0 house of Israel ? ’ Antes cr'ujd 
out. It was part of the greatness of their .struggle tliat in 
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fiftblii'ft tlu' pricfilliood llioy showed up the emptiness of 
I'ilual iiiid broke willi it a]lop,olhoi'. 

ihil liow, willioiil birouft central rule, wilhoiil monarchy, 
rnlinf> class, or [)riesLhood could the Hebi’ows defend 
llienibelves af^ainsl the daiif.)erb arising on every side ? 

Ujicoui])romisingly, lh(' proplioLs rofirsed to admit 
political necessity for such rub*. With political realism 
tliey mocked what sf'oined to them the overbeai’ing 
pretensions of ihe ■[Kjtly Tlebrew kings and soldiers. When 
Isaiah calk'd out ‘Assyria’ ajul Jeremiah ‘Babylon,’ it 
was not a cry to arms, like DomosthoTies’ warning cry of 
‘ Macodon ’ to the Alhenians, but the opposite : judgment 
of iiK'vilahle defeat and doom sent by the Lord upon His 
people hecaiiso they had lost themselves in evil life and for- 
saken Him. Attempts to avoid political doom were useless ; 
only submission coidd still avail. ‘ The sanctuiiry of .Israel 
shall hi' laid waste ; and T will rise against the house of 
Jeroboam with the sword.’ 

So what covdd tlu'y offer the peo])]e ? Only .submission ? 
S(i(!]t,ing morality iji tb(' wilderness of an immoral world, 
the pro])h()ls did not I'aht'r. In com])ensation they preached 
an intense sinjjdified monotheism to Ihe people. There 
was only oiu' great true, God 5 in oomjmrison, what was 
worldly power ? 

‘ Ji’rom the rising of the sun oven uirlo the going down of 
the .sminj, my name is groat among the Gentiles ; and eveiy 
placo imto rny name a pure offering is burnt.’ 

There was only one way out for tho Hebrow people ; 
luxury, Wf'alth, and pretensions to power must bo aban- 
domul ; lh<! people must roltirn to the luir.sh simplicity 
which was good because it was the life of God i they must 
again Ijecomc the poor ascetic sheplterds living in a state 
of poverty oti tho hills whom conquerors and aimies ignored, 
even if this involved resl.less subjugation by the might of 
Assyria, because such subjugati'On was only orternal, did not 
matter. Miliiaiy power and worldly succes.s were vain. 
God was above all j As.syria and Babylon, Tyre and Egypt 
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would in their turn crafeh lo ])rophcsiod doom. Only iho 
spiritual was real. 

It was a heU’sh message, but wlial was luiiii that lie sliould 
demand to be coruJ'orted ? ‘ Seek ye not ioi' tin* coming ol 
the Lord ^ for il is of tUrkuess and not of ligbl,’ Amos said. 

It was a supreme eJfort by ])assiouate d('serl adlu'reuis 
against civilization, an ofl'orL, not tc^ fh’sar bis dm' 

but Lo transcend lumd 

Of course, Lins could not last. It was loo mneli btr tin' 
people. The prophets were primilive im'u . in tlu' [)r('- 
cai’ioiislifc of the day they swung from ('xti'enu' to ("ctia'iiu*. 
The Hebrew crowd they addressed could be ijispiu’d, but 
it was only too humaji in its weakness, tlradually tlie 
message could no longer be nplvekl. Later prophecy no 
longer preaclied this stark oxtrt'iuism. 'I'lit' pi'opheis were 
roconciled with temporal I'ulors -“"religion, (lod, tlu' Mt'.ssiah, 
gradually became national ; at tlu' same time tlu' priestly 
ritual of Semitic auticpcity against which Amos and llosoa 
had fought retinmod to a largo exlt'ut. 

The later Jewish ])rophoLs — after a gap — weiv' {'.oticortu'd 
with maintaining the purity of the religions and moral 
codes, the exclusiveness of a dispersed mercantilo Jt.'wish 
community — a very different tiling. 

In fact, though the religious code which htul developed 
had absorbed even the earliest Hebrew LracUtionH, they wore 
preaching it to a very different peojilo — the Jewa- 
And this, in a new historical period. 

In 658 B.C., fifty years after the dchtructiou of Jerusaburi 
and the ' Babylonian Captivity Babylon itvself, alri'ady 
corrupt and decadent, was superseded by the empire of tho 
Aryan Persians which began a new splutre of liLstory ; the 
whole Middle East, from the Persian Cull' to th(! Nile, was 

^ Gompaic D. H, Lawrence, an. isolated minar prophet of our own 
day, who wi-ote during tile last war : 

^ ‘ You say this is life, life is I'dce that. But this k inevo sophistry, 
Life is what one wants in one‘s soul, and in my soul J do not want 
this wretched conglomerated messing, therefore 1 deny that tiiia is 
life at all, it is only baseness iUid sptjradic, raeailinglf'ss soitsalion- 
alisni.’ — Lawrence, Collected letters, p. dO^. 
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uuiliccl vuidcr ccMUraJ rule, coiiiiiKU’ce and iiiLercourse 
advcuic('d ojionuoLi&ly by now loadt. and security, and 
-imjHtrUutl iiiiioviUiDU -subjeci natiuiis were granted 
iocai aulouumy lUid iVot'doni of religious worship was 
res 1 0 red. 

Oulslandiiig aiuoug llu* eoimnmiities jiow free to re- 
e.slahlisli l lu'ir juligujus life Wc^ tluit of tlie Jews, scattered 
ihrougb I be (Miijm'e. 

Ikil J’runi eve]-y aecouiiL il h clear tlwl the ‘ Jews ’ in 
I he Persuui Ihupire were quite a diU'ereut conimunily 
fruiii ihe llebrowh dwelling in Palestine a hundred years 
earlier. 

d’be laller laid bec'U a siii<dl, poor, agricultural people 
struggling I'or life in a rough bill country. 

It) lb(' I'ersinu hiupire llie Jews w(‘re a predominantly 
urbtiu and uieuanlile comuiiuiily, spi’ead over ihc cities 
ot ibe cnn[)ir(‘, iiorkedly pr(anjneul in banking and com- 
nierei’, .strongly lu'ld together by tiudr religion. Many of 
tlu' Jewish coimmmilies were wealthy and important} 
Ih'i'&ian records lueuliojn Jews rreqncntly as linancial 
administrators, land agents and tax collectors (exactly as in 
Eastern Euro])f‘ iu iht' tale Middle Ages) j Ezra and 
Neheiulah, leaders of tlit' Palestine rehuilding tnorement, 
were ofheitd emissaries of the highest standing at the Persian 
court. Palest ine, (wmi when restortal tuid ropopulaled, 
though focal point of the Jewish roligioii, only held a 
minority of the Jews. Tito ‘ roLurn ’ from Babylonia to 
Jeru.stdem, though given tnortd and financial support by 
most of the ‘ exilc.s,’ only involved a small nihiority — for 
the nndtitude of Jtws remaining in the wealthy centres of 
Egypt and Babylonia it was the Zioiiisxn of the day. 

IJow can this change bo luidorstood ? 

In his Oullme, of History Wells says : tlxe Jews came to 
Babylon Itarbarittns, and rthurned civilized. But tliis has 
no histoxicai logic. Babylon was xio finislnng school or 
comnxoi'cial college, where a small nation of shepherds 
and pcasaxiis and petty xxobles cotxld acquire the commercial 
experience and accumulalod nxoi’chant’'!t! capital to change 
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ovorniglU (what are lilly, sixly yoai\s ?) iiilo a nourishing 
commercial comrnmriLy. But llu'iv is no neoci lor mysLory, 
because there is no reason to I’egard llie Jiinnoi’ons Jews 
of the sixth and lifth conluries n.(i. as j'aciaUy idt'uticid 
with the Hebi'ow poopb' of two hundi'od yivirs (Mrlico’, 
though they iniglit have absorix'd lluil ]jeo[)]e. In Kiel, 
the inexplicable rcwolulioiiaTy cli<ing(5 in lli(' social position 
of the Jews shows simply and obviously tliat it was not a 
question of the same people. 'I’he llelaanv redigiou raliier 
than the Hebrew j)Ooplo Itad sprcsul widely among sealtc'ivd 
Semitic groups, particularly among' trading pc'opic's, lliititcss, 
of which there is considerable evidence, and I’lnenieians, tis 
Wells him.self suggests. 

There was nothing exceptional <d)(nil this, Derivt'd from 
common mythological origins, iJic Vitrums Semitic religions 
of the Middle East were closely alilm in lorm, if varyijig in 
substance and purity of iuspirutioii. Keligious ('xpcn'inienls 
and mass conversions under the Assyrian and Babylonian 
kings show how easily they could bo interclianged. Ali'cauly 
while the two Balesthio kingdoms existed, tlie llebrc'W 
worship of Jehovah had been concentrated there; ralhcH’ 
than identical with them or conlmed to their frontiers - 
witness the eternal struggle against J'ca'cdgii religious 
elements prosolyll/ang in Palestine itself, and, on the otlier 
hand, the existence; of considerable' Jeliovali-vvorsliipping 
communities as far from Jerusalem as Uppei- hgy|»l. Ihuler 
Babylon and Persia u coalescing, spreading, and unification 
of monoLhoist Jehovali-worship must, have' lalu'ti placag of 
which there is little direct evidojice. But the; fact that tiic; 
first two hundred years under the Jb'rsians, apparcmtly 
barren of Jewish political Ihstory, witnessed a grt'ut llowtu’- 
ing of Jewish religious literature (Jot), Pstdtus, IVulli, etc'.), 
suppoi'ts the theory that this was th,e creative aitd grutving 
period of Jewish religion. 

At any rate, what can bo said with ccrtaijity is that during 
the first hundred years of the gr(;at Persian I'iinpire a new 
‘ Je-wish ’ religion, based on a Jiudetis of the earlier 
Hebrew prophetic faitJi, with considerable changes and 
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addilioiis, oitierfi^cd as a strong, widespread religion vriLh 
numerous adUenoUb. In ddd' J3,c., when Nehemiah, an 
arislocvalic [’(Msiau religious Jew, cup-bearer Lo the Persian 
luouareh, [U'oelainu'd Lhe auLhoi'jLallTO codilied version of 
lh(' ‘ 'I’horali ’ (PeiilaL(’uedi)-- generally accopled as Lhe 
stai'ling-poinl ol Jewish religion — he miilied religious wor- 
ship for a eouimiiidly or secL already scallered in largo 
numbers lluougli. i)ie Middli' Past, Llirough most of Lhe 
eilies ol Babylonia, Pgypl, and Syria. 

This, llnni, and uol Iho hiler IradiLion of a romanLic 
scciLLi'riiig al'ler dideal in war,^ was Lhe beginning of lhe 
Jewish Diaspora. The new Jewish code proclaimed from 
Jei'usalmii by h/ra and Nidiemiah, legalizing Jewish Lemplcs 
and worsliip wlierevi'r Jews weie si'Llled, imposing slricL 
eXTliisiveness .lud high ridigious and moral discipline, 
I’Opreseiiled ii ridigions-uioral code specially adapted Lo Lhe 
needs of o wide-llung irading jieople. lu facL, Jewish dis- 
persion, and lhe jialiiw' of the new Jewish religion, wore 
aspoeis ol' ou(' proce.ss. d'lie llrsL emergence, spread, and 
crysLallizaLion id' Judaism dilfered liLlle from the rise of 
earlier reltgioiis, or lIk' rise of ClnisLiauiLy and Islam, 
bbicli faUh had Us dispersed adherents, uol confinetl to one 
connlry, hul groujX'd loosedy round a religious centre, 
Particidurly in ilio ilumaii age, the holy city of Jpj’usalem 
bore iiiuci) lhe sauio rolulion lo lhe Jewish faiila — 

piigi'image, couLiilmtions, ('ic. ihal Mecca bears to Islam 

lo-day. Th(' decisivo character of Judaism, however, was 
that ufLcr a certain stage no further proselytizing weirt on, 
and the Jewish conmiuuily, on the contj-ary, developed a 
compact group ex-lstojicc 5 which was probably connected 
with llw' hf'cond characl oris tic, that the Jewish com- 
mmhlicis were led by a delittile we<illhy Jewish merchant 
class, well roprc.sented in Middle RasLorn trade, particularly 
in the rich chics of .Babylonia. 

The mxx fifteen hmidred fears saw an expansion of this 

'I’lie dofetil ol the Palest iue Jews by the Romans, tmd the destruc- 
tdou ot tlie Second Temple loolf place five huudi'ecl years later t and by 
that lime only a miuority of the Jews lived in Palestine, 
c 
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trading* gimip wbicli sproad a network ol’ Jewish coni- 
muiiiLies from Baghdad (llie Aral) stLCC(‘s^or io Hahyleii) (o 
Spahij Englandj, (Tormany, and llirougli Hyzandnin db 
Tar as Nijm-Novgurod; iIk^ ancieni maj’kfd“l()vvii in llie 
depth of the llussiuii plains. 
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now 'VriR JEWS GA.M]i TO EUROPE 

HAT lay behind this Jewish expansion ? Obviously 
iho J('ws niusL liavo peidbrnif'd some function, 
(ulldlod soino vital need in ihoir contemporary 
world, 'riuil Jewish pTomincnce in trade and hanking 
extended over .1 llionsand years is ix'markablo, but the 
.Jews are nut uui(|ne in this. Other great trading peoples of 
classical liiiu's, li'.gyi-jliaus, Phoanicians, or Greeks, had each 
in turn domioaled Mediterranean trade for century after 
century. But what is remarkable about the oxj)ansiou of 
llie .lews is that it apparently continued regardless of 
chcinging political regimes, and that it was several times 
accoiupatii('(l by auti-Seniitic outhretdes, in Alexandria, in 
Imperial Home, atid, finally, oti a catastrophic scale, in 
medi('val Ihirope. 

Those anti-Jowish reactions need explanation as much as 
the tenacious survival of the Jews. Notions of instinctive 
hatrt'd, religious fanaticism, or intuitive differences in 
ihf' end lead nowhere. The clue must rather be sought in 
sotne s])('cial but constant J(>wish function. And, in fact, 
us .soon as .Tewi.sh history is logically examined, the clue 
to Ihe cniilinued Jewish spread is also the clue to tlie anti- 
Sctnilic r('ac.tions. Contrary to the usual hediof, the first 
,(ewi,sh penetration of ICuropo was not so much a migration 
as an expansion. 

WlidL might be called the Jewish nucleus did iiot shift, 
liroughout the age-long period of Jewish trading activity, 
from ahouL dOO n.C. to A.D. 1000, the numerical, economic, 
and cultural .Jewish centre lay in the Middle East, among 
the Jewish communitio.s of Babylonia, that, ancient store- 
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house of accuimila,Led wOciUl^tlosely luilunl lo llio h^;yi)li.ui 
and Syrian Jews. 'iTIjc dirocllou of .h'wi^li ('xpaiisiun, m 
spile of occasioJidl persecutions and ('xpiihioiis, ^\as iioL 
haphazard bul always followed a dc'lnnle liiK' rouf-Jity 
ill an casl to wesl direction, (com etonninically more 
developed into economically less developed count lies 5 that 
is, an expansion following the aiicienl route of trade. 
But as the Jewish coiiiinuiiities engaged not mil) In ir.idi' 
bnt invariably in credit oper.ilioiis, eiihninaling linally in a 
Jewish finance and banking organization extending from 
Baghdad to niedievtil England, Erance, (ieruiany, vSpain, 
it is clear that the function of this Jewish network, and 
therefore of Jewish migration, particularly 1 hrough hriclgiog 
the gap between the bi’cak-up of Rome and the end of the 
Dark Ages, was the slow transfer of surjilus merclumts’ 
capital from the earlier developed blast to the younger 
West, a kind of primitive imperialism of commerce. J’hls 
transfer, carried on for a thousaiul years, fortilizial I'biropc'- 
but at a price to bo paid to the Jews 5 if it Ihrtilizi'tl I'lnrope 
it also strengthened it economically : and it is as reaction 
against this function, a revolt of the younger West against 
an older economic organization, that the medii'val wtivt' of 
anti-Semitism is to be understood. 

I The steady progress of Jewish expansion, and its immense 
duration, distinguished it among early trading nuivouiouts. 
Already in the last centuries just before the Christian era 
Jews had spread to Egypt, Asia Minor, and Oreeee, In 
Alexandria, greatest city of antiquity, tlie h'ws and (Jri'i'ks 
were perpetual rivals for control, Tlie eon([uest of llu' East 
by a more weslornly power, Ronu', did not alb'ci Jewish 
penetration?^ Unlike its modi'rn comiierpart, Homan 
imperialism rested on political plunder ratlier ihun 
commerce. While the legions extended Roman rub' over 
the Eastern Mediterranean, Greek, Egyptian, and Jewish 
traders spread into the western part of the Em}ilre, oven 
into Romo itself. "v The Jews entered ftaly through lludr 
control of the grain trade, controlled chiefly liy (irook- 
speaking Jews from Egypt, the granary of Ronim 'Flu^y 
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Huccecdod in up a largo coiiuuunity on Lhc left 

hank of llio 'rUx'i', whldi grow stoadily and whoso weaUh 
and <.'onuci;Uoii,s woro apparcjiLly suliicioiilly imporlaut Lo 
the lloiuuns for llie laUoi' to pormit lhc .lows a large degree 
of social <iud adinluislrdlivo auUnioray. ] 

Jewish iiu'.rease wilhiu (he Ein])ire wa>s paralkd willi the 
lalt('r’s growth. 

‘ liy the iiiiui of (licoro, ^9 n.c., the Jews liad sufficient, 
iulliK'iici' and lumdHn's to disturb tlie orderliness ol the law- 
courts. , , . hong before the Vetpasianic Wars Gentilo autlioi’i- 
Lies such as Strabo concurred with patriotic Jews like Philo in 
bearing leslioiony lo iho world-wido spread of the Diaspora.’^ 

At lh(' time td' the fatuous census of A.n, 70, the raillioiis 
of .h'vvs hi the Roman hanplre juuubered oue-twelfth of 
llic whole pojndation, and wore socially and politically at 
least as outstiuidhig as in the gj'eat cities of WesLorn Europe 
or North Aonn-ica to-day ; as a trading-hank lug organiza- 
tion ihoy were I'ai’ moi'O important. 

Coiuitorlng cliargi's of Jowd.s]] parasitism, Jewish lus- 
loriiuis have lately been at groat pains Lo sitow liow much 
the Jewcs of clas.sical times wore not merely traders and 
bankers, Imt also ag- deni tnr all .sts and artisans, in fact, 
spread over a whole range of occupations. Tire motives 
for Lh(JSo arguments are understandable ; nevertheless, 
they also otdy coiii'uso the issuo. Greece and the Lebanon 
also cold ah i masses of peasants and artisans, yet the Greeks 
and Phoenicians wiwe ossuutialiy trading people. Of course, 
thc' .fews were not a tradhig-bauking organization in the 
same sense as 13(:U'clay.s Bank. But it is the ruling class of 
every people which dotermiues its social character, and 
ihi.s ruling class among the Jew was a trading and banking 
class . 

‘ In Imperial Rome Jews were to be found in almost every 
walk of life. They were merchants, pedlars, jminters, actors, 
• poets, singers, butchers, Lalbrs, and blacksmiths. As beggars 
tlioy were peculiarly importunate ; and after ChnsLiarnty 
ttstablishod itself, .some actually sold holy images ou thc steps 

^ C. RoUi, Memrah Journal, ■, Summer, 1934. 
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of the chtirches. The hackbono of tlio coiuinuuil y, liowovor, 
was Llio uiorc'hafit class. 'I'licy were jjrob.ibly larf^cly ri'- 
sponsible for Lbo iinpoi’laLions ol' corn whirli made |)()ssil)le 
llio policy of Rdlisfying l lie proloLarial with lireail <uid ci revises.’* 

In facL, iL is renrurktibio how weak iln' Imhl of ,h-wish 
religion was on Lhoso Jews nol linlnnl lo llie Jewish nif'irh.vnl 
arislocracy, and how e-usily sikJi Jewish grvviijis like Ihe 
Arah-Jowibh tribes of Arabia, tho niililury Jews of bgy]'!, or 
lire vine-growing Jews of Noi’lh Alriea, vanished Iroin 
history. As anollior Jewish hlsUn-ian,' Dr. A. l\np|)in, 
conclndes ; 

‘ Only those Jews conul in history and the presoul who h.we 
remained Jew.s, i.e. who condhno their dhliuct roligion wilti 
differences in occujratiori, who have engaged in comuiorco and 
setlled ill the town.’** 

'To the Romans Lbo Jewish iradjiig-banldiig-insurance 
network was not inimical but useful, and that I'nr two 
reasons. In tho first place, it was an vdliciont jiisli'umoul 
of that international commorco on which they dopomh'd so 
largely for their taxes. Secondly, in its rovcTSo aspc'cl. of 
inlertialional organization foi' providing credit (rivalh'd, 
though not equalled, by tlvo Groek.s) it providwl the Roman 
ruluig class vvith the vital capital iioedocl to dedVay ii.s imd- 
less militai’y operoLions, and it.s fmdlns.s piiymeuls lo llm 
Roman urban proletariat. It is easy to sec, Ihereforv'. why 
Roman rulers and tlie Jews Rliould havi' come into conUtcl 
when the plundered empire was growing exluiusted, or 
why unpopular Roman war lords sliould have Lriiul auli- 
Jewish riots as a means of diverting mass discoutent from 
tlxemselves. 

The hreak-up of the l\oman ihnjviro, an assertion of local 
nationalism on the part of the lesa-devoltqied subji'cl 
peoples west of Rome, instead of sirildng a di'.ath-hlow 
at tho iutornadonal trading-lianking mitwurk of tho Jews ■ 
as would have been the case in a meri! doslrudion liy 

^ C. Rodi, S/iorf History of t)w Jewish People-, p. J08, 

2 A. Ruppin, The Jews in the Modern J-Forid, p, 132. 
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barli.ii'iaii invasion- —woakciu'd (hii, iicLvvorJi by roducin^ 
iuloi’iialloiud trade' idiuosi to a niluhuum, But because 
it left llie J("ivs as ahnosi I be only survivors lii such trade, 
it provided llieiii with a vast new oiieningT 

[n fSforllu'rii and Wi'sioru Faii'ope the cud of Central 
Boinau rule bad rhan^c'd the whole aspi-ct of life. Roman 
]'o;uLs, trade' and slave estate's, liael vanlshoel witli Roman 
j'ldi', and the life eel Noi'theni Spain, bVance, and Rngland 
bael rhan^e'd bach to one of primilive villai>e agriculture, 
with joiiu';,' nation.s, none but local trade, and towns small 
atui far lii'lwee'u -ilix' be'^imiiii^s of a now historical world. 

It \v<is a j!>,rowiji^>, I'Kpandin^ world : the Jew.s, as only 
survivors of international iraele, were pioneers in its 
deve'lopnieut. Krom A.l), 'lOO to 1000, Jewish merchants 
advancing) along wale'rways like' Lbej Rhino, Llio Danube, or 
the Soiue by uu'aus of Iraeling posts, or large fairs, such 
as the' famems fairs of ChaiU]iagno, which Lheyy founded and 
geevorneel, .steaelily penelrate'd late) Ifiu'ope : Arabic-.spe^ak* 
iiig .le'ws froni Spain into SoutJtern France, Latin-speaking 
Je'ws (i’oni. ftaly inlei Cermauy, and (.Jroek-spoakmg Jews 
from Asia Minor ijitei tlui Balkaus and Russia. Pi'actically 
without annpe'tUion, they held ahueisl complete monopoly 
eivi'r lb(' emiy interiiatiemal trade of the Limej, that in , spices, 
silk.s, perfiiun's, and ])i-ocious .slonos from thet Last, and of 
graiji acreiBvS the Me'diteiTimt'an. Al the ojid of the ninth 
ce'ninry the'ir doiniii.iLlem in FiUrtpie was .so complete that iji 
cenitenqjorary docmne'uts the terms Jew and merchant 
or usurer w('j-e' used as syiKniyms. 

But this mernopoly also chtttiged the social cbaracLor of 
the Fiiretpean Jews. Previously they had excelled in 
trade ; now they became the trading people, par excellence. 
Willi the oollupse of Rome, the Jewish peasant and labour- 
ing masses had fallen away and vanislu'd. Now Lliore only 
rcmaiuoci corainunilies of Jewish raei'chanls, ubiquitous, 
powerful, well-organized, bringing ihoir caravaits from 
Flgypt and Jhn'.sia to Kuropo, koo]iing strictly together, 
drawing their strength from their wide international 
co-oporaiion. In raco and religion and outlook as mttch as 
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in occupation they remaniod— by llioir own choice — wliolly 
foreign in Europe (during the Dark Ages prol)ably (|uil(' 
as foreign as ihe while saliihs hi fiidia), and in lids lay a 
great pari of ihe strenglh of iheir organizalioii. 'I’Uey 
were highly cclucalod and cnllurcd, laking ulnioi-il pains lo 
jiresorvo their I'iasloru civil iza lion, ll wo.s during ihe 
Dark Ages ihaL .ludaisni hecaine the greal social-religious 
code melicvdously rcgidaling I'ach di'lail of the lib' of tlu' 
individual Jew, so keeping hitu inviolaU' from his barbarian 
surrointdings. 

Jewish succo.ss iji trade has lieen suggi’Med as ihe cause 
of anti-Seniitisni, but this is illogical. 'I'ho leading tvork of 
ihe Jew.s was not disliked buL widconu'd in ihe early 
medieval world 5 il fulfilled a great need very tvell. Ihil 
the reverse side of Irading ]n"oliL i.s cnalil : ihe .h'wish 
organization also supplied tin' other great itei'd of thi' lime, 
ready cash and loans, and il is hero lhal ihe Jews came into 
contact and rdtinialely into conflict with tlu' surrounding 
European world. 

Europe was changitig. AcroK,s llie broad aci’o.s of tin' 
Ilterlan, Gaulish, Germanic, and EaiglisU ])0()[)le.s, ilu' .social 
pyramid of feudalism was .slowly bc'ghudng lo lake shape. 
The leading soldiers — Fraidcs, Saxoirs, Ibondianls who had 
accomplished the overthrow of l\onie to lllx'rate exploiled 
peasant peoples, now look the price' of llieir liberating 
activity. In facl, the onl.slaiuling feature of the ‘ Dark 
Ages ’ is the swiflnes.s with which power was .tgalti central- 
ized and a new nding class — ilvawn front tlu' ranks of the 
conquerors — arose in France, iti Castile, Saxtm and Norman 
England, in the Jlhineltuid, and extended its nde by means 
of fortified towns and castles and permanent armies oj' 
powerful kuighis in expensive armour. 

Such deve]o]tniexiL demanded groaior suin.s of rt'ady casli 
than taxation of primitive agriculiural comitries could 
yield. There was only one .source wlijch. cotdd supply them 
— ^tho Jewish inerchattLs and bankers. 

The mutual benefits of an, allhuice bolwoeti the Crown 
and the Jewish credit organization wore quickly realized, 
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and led to a usual arrangoniont whereby a Charlemagne, 
a WiHiaiu iho Con(|uoroi', or one of countless lessor princes 
would gr.tnl the Jews a charter, givitig ihom rights of 
coiuinc'rce anti nioiu'yleudiug and his protection over 
llit'se activities, in rclurji for a fixed Lribulc or special Lax 
(tr a |)erc('utag(' from ('acli transaction, as the case might he. 

A.s said, it ^vas a umlually profiLable relationship : the 
Jtms had the country to exploit, the king had the necessai-y 
cash to koc]-) a standing army and establish his rule. Yet 
what was more natural than that hatred against the .Iow.s 
should gi-ow lip among all those subjected to their rule ? 

‘ dhey (tlie cotninon people) saw the inonoy which had once 
Ikh'u tlK’irs pass into an iini'Tidiug slroain tln-ough bis (the 
Jew’.s) diesis iiilo tho royal treasure. I'hoy saw the king grow 
llirorigh liils uK'atis iiidopendent of coustilutional checks. 
And so tlu'ir liatri'd nioimled unlit ouo day, upon a trivial 
jYn'texI or none, they would throw ihetubolvob upon the .Towish 
(piiuK'r, and yet another dark Jiago would ho added to tho 
n'corcl of niarlyi’dom.’^ 

While the king’ prohled ihrong'h special taxes and in- 
lu'i'itaiKK' laws from .Tewisli financial activities, the actual 
d(‘aling's of the Jews wi're with the second eincrging feudal 
clas,s, the nobles, and to a ie.sser extent tJie Church. 

i5('lvvo('ii the early form of scattered foudal chiefs, and the 
ccnitraliwid hnidal arlstoca'acy at the close of tlto Middle 
hge.s, there wa.s a lengthy'' gro'U'lli. Th,c nntst remarkablo 
slng(' ol' that grow 1 1) was that between tbe lord of tho manor, 
who, though h'gally an aristocrat, was merely an illitorato 
large farmer, aji,d th(i iKijewclled gentleman at court, no 
longer in din'd contact with his land, with gay clothes, 
.sweet-smelling oil in his hair, and hard cash in his pocket, 
ihir this change, Loo, a ronnnhahlo increase in the. supply of 
ready tnoney was uc;cossary, and again who could better 
funiisli those sums of Itarcl. cash-— ])rinuti ve capital —than 
tho .fewish nionoylonders and tradej'S with their inter- 
national connections ? Most lovers of the Middle Ages 
would bo .surprised to learn Itow largely the colourful life 

^ C. Roth, Short Bistor/ of the Jewish People, p. 207. 
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of tlio roaiciuLit iiiedicval class — and wliat a small 

minority this class was amidst llio ^roy darlun'ss of serf and 
peasant life ! — all llio louniamonis, the gay dollies of 
jewelled ladies, the great mouaslt'i'ies and lirst cathedrals, 
even the gallant crusade of a llicliard Lionhe.irl, weri' oil 
dependent upon Jewish mono_y. 

Bill il was in ihe natui'o of such loons lliol, nnliki' 
modern industrial credit, they were' spent only on jiersonal 
use and adornment, and could not orally lln'rofoi'e inwi'r 
be wholly rojiaid. Jdie rise to power of the Ituropi'an 
nobility was thus accompanied by agrowing load of pi'rsnnal 
indebtodnoss to iho foreign JeA^'ish financiers. J'here was 
only one security for such loans : and tlio s[)oclaclo of a 
feudal aristocracy mortgaging its lands to Jewish baidvers, 
but because of its deop-i'ooled tradition of owiiersid]) im- 
williug to surrender these lands without a struggle, 
appeared and has continued, as in the backward parts of 
I’oland, into our own day. 

The burden of uidehLedness, tlie price for Jewish credit, 
was of course passed on. It was the unfortunate subject 
peasantry which ultimately paid tlio interest on Jewish 
loans by an increase in rents, taxes, or forced labour. 

The situation bred its growing contradiction, which could 
have only one final outcome — a solution by forcer Je'wish 
credit had enabled llic h,nropon.n nobility to strengthen Its 
power, yet what was more? natural than that this jutljilily 
should try to lid itself of its burden as sooji as t bf) first 
oppoi't unity arrived ? In fact, it is strictly paj-allel to the 
growth in power of the medieval aristocracy, that one can 
trace a wave of anti-Jewisli niovomonts culminating in tiu' 
‘ pogroms,’ mass attacks upon Jewish cpiartcrs in which 
Jews were killed and their notes of hand and morlgages 
destroyed. The European aristocracy had nsiid the Jewish 
capitalist, but objected to paying Iris pric(!, 'rherofore, as 
soon as it was strong enough, i t resolved t his coii flict by force. 

The anti-Jewislr riots of the Middle Ages can therefore 
be seen as the successful revolt and victory of younger 
Emnpean powers over an older capitalist group. 
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Tlio pofi^roiijs A\(T(‘ .ui ohviou.s and deadly weojKUi, dis- 
Cf^verinj!, iJu^ \Y<‘ak s[)ol oL' lb(‘ J(wvs, llioir <r!S[)orslou and 
d(d(‘Ji(ad(\ssn(‘ss^ and fariii^ bii])])()rl(n'h o[ ilio Jowsj such as 
I lie willi ^x jaii accompli, 

nurorl ujirile ('euliin^ of ihoso ami-Jowisli idots was 
lluU ihoy •VYOi'e (‘aiT’u^d out by iho ])oot' mobs who Jiad liule 
io ^aiii by ibeir loi’d’s bailies for hiin ^ all ibal 

liap|)OU(‘d w'as that (llirLsliaii rimuicifu’s look llie j)lace of 
I lie Je-ws. Bui iJie jadUi^- class al any slage has public 
opinion in ils liaudsj and feudal lordSj 'vvbolher iii Houniania 
oT llic LwcMil.i(Mb cojiLui’y or Llie PvhiJielaud of ilie Lwelfthj 
biid lillh^ difbeuliy in niakiiifi^ Lbo musses Lliey exploit 
I’i^hl lUeir lialllos Lor I beam And in lb(‘ Middle A^i^os po]mlar 
opposilion lo Jevvisli usury-j lliron^h which llio king and 
nobJ(*s iiad risim (o ptmaT^ hut for wliicij the counnon 
peo(jJo /iad Sfi/ferod and ()aidj had accunudated an uitoler- 
a1)le sSlrain of rovoll and halnul fac('d vvilh Lw^o sols of 
o])pr(\sborsj il was no woncku’ llwil Lbe iuciUnl mobs Lurned 
against iIk' one avJio as a slrang(M‘ was all the more lialeful 
in Ills cacitd and rtdigious loroigmiess. 

It was a swifl. o(dla])S(\ In Llic wave of riols and [KJgronis 
wliicii started in (Jernuui llhiiieland towards Lh,o close of 
the olevojttli ccmtiiry and for llu' next hundred years spread 
Irmn cmnilry to conniry in I'hirojKi, thousands of Jews lost 
ihcdr livoSp and tJu' Jewish luiaucial power was broken for 
good. The riots which ([uickly assumed a tnligious aspect 
w^er(‘ linked lo ihc otlu’r religions nioyeuient of conlompo- 
vary (Ibristlaiiityj, llte (Irirsadcjs. But though the desire of 
crusading nohles to rid themselves first of embarrassing 
(lcd)ls before d(^[)ajling for distant Pabstijixo provided a ready 
[irotoxlj, they liad a (hooper moaning. Xiioy signified some- 
tiling nutcli more impoj’tunl— that in Europe of the 
eloveutli and twelfth cenLimles the Jewish usurers and 
bankers were no longer indispensable. 

Actiudlyp Lh<i downfall of the Jews was oxily a sign of one 
of the groatost historical changes doLonnining tJio whole 
trend of modern history. An age-old East to PFcst move- 
inent of trade and capitdj as oldp perhaps^ as luiown Instoryj 
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and carried on in turn through l<'.gypLidiis, Ihibjdoiiiaiis, 
Phoenicianf?, Greeks, and finally ('or almost live linndr('d 
years by the Jews alone, liad come to an end. JCui'opo wa.s 
about to o-vertake the East ; fun dan lenl ally ihe Crusades 
were only a hrsl ciaulc result o(' tljis diminution in lli<‘ 
flow of capilal and precious goods from tlio decaying ICasl. 
But iho (irnsades not only struck llie .lews a niorlal blow, 
they wore also the means by \ciricli the sjx'ciid necal lor 
their services were overcome'. Arab civili/ation had 
brought Eurojie and Asia back into contact. Non-.lewish 
merchants had found their way to tlie (fast ^ new irach'i-s 
and bankers arose in Ifurope 5 trade along new sea routes, 
in which the Jews had little part, came to the fore. Through 
the Crusades the Italian citie,s rose to unprocedejited wealth 
and power. In Venice, Genoa, Amalii, Eloreueo, the grt'al 
stores of merchant capital wore accumulated from which 
the splendours of tlie Italian Renaissance were to spring. 
A new class of famous Catholic Italiau haiilu'rs swiftly 
established a dominating position over Europe, with 
credit operations far greater tlian the elforls of the .lews. 
But the first act of these Cluisiian bauliers was to rid them- 
selves of the remnants of Jewish rivah’y by availing' them- 
selves of anti-Jewish prejudice. Unlike the Jews, tlmy lead 
the power of church aud state behind them. Legal and 
spiritual excommunication followed riot and hloodslu'd in 
completing- the downfall of the Jews. The final act was ou(‘ 
of expulsion, repeated in every West Em’Op(!an country 
and finally, under somewhat difforcnl circumstances, <wen 
in Spain, where the Jews had become largely intermingled 
with the local population. 

By the end of the fourteenth century the power of the 
Jews, both in commerce and finance, had been utterly 
broken. The process was never complete. Hero and IImh’o 
in small principalities a few Jews held out or isolated wealthy 
merchants saved themselves. But the history of tlie ovex*- 
whehning major'ity of the hall' million to a million lows 
in Europe was one of progressive degradation right down 
to modern times. They had no function in Europe. Cut 
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oil' from llu'ir li’mlorlarul 'iii tlio ICiisl, rhey wore a corpse 
witlnml a head, an anacliroiiism iji Europe, 

So much for iIk' social-economic ouLlinc of Lhe struggle. 
But iwo oi)sorvaliojis sliould be made. 

•Tewisli hisloT'ian.s -from pardonable molivos — have Uded 
to prov(' lluit the Jews became usurers and bankers because 
they cauu' laU; iulo the medieval world, and all means of 
livelihood were closed to them. 

Even a Jewish historian like Cecil Roth, quoted cibove, 
can write ; 

‘ A willing immigrant into a country already populated can 
as a matter of fact hardly find any outlet for his energy 
except in urban life. To aottlo on the land presupposes that 
there is land available, etc. etc.’ 

But this is an absurd putting of the cart before the horse. 
That tlu; rise of Christian merchant guilds forced Jovvish 
mcrclumts to confine thomsolvcs to banking is irrelevant. 
h’fu‘ only reason why the Jews hocame capitalists was 
because they p().ssc,s’s{!d liquid capital and had the organiza- 
tion for traitsl'erring it easily frotu place to place — and for 
no other reason. 

ff only restrictions against Jewish handicrafts or farming 
had counted, one might as well ask the unemployed in 
Wales to-day, equally unable to earn a living either as 
laboLLrer.s or farmers, that they should therefore become 
capitalists ! 

Sindlfirly, whou Rotli .says, 

‘ U()on a trivial pretext, or none, they (lhe mobs) threw 
thomsclvos iqion the Jewish ([uarlor, and yet another dark page 
was added to the record of martyrdom ’ 

th'i.s is only hail the .story. I’he .Jewish bankers’ profession 
was a dangerous one, but as against its risks it had for 
g'pnei’ations brought the Jews a disproportionately rich 
reward. No doubt the poor- people themselves had nothing 
to gain by rioting ; they were only an iaslruinont of their 
own oppressors, and tho Christian moneylender who 
followed the .Tews — there could be no economic vacuum — 
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because more powcviul, oxceoclcd iheni in rapacity. But 
the chier and ondurinp; trajiedy remained that oC (lie pco]'>le, 
Ihe unhappy beasts ol' burdc'ii, whcllior exploiled l)y 
Chrisliaii bankers or .iewish usurers; by niunarchS; prelales; 
or nobles ! 

The second remarkable aspect of the aiili-Jowisb move- 
ment was the unic[uc and eiuiuriug liatred aroused by the 
.Tews. 

Ileasons for this exceptional oulbursi of popular haired 
are not difficidl to find. The religious turn ^iveu to tin' 
conflict was fatal above all. During the early Middle 
Ages, while iho Christian Church in Kui-ope was still young; 
its relations with the .lows wore fri(mcl]y enough, ; priests 
and lews had frecpiently heou drawn together as Iho only 
enlightened forces amidst the darkness. But the growth 
of the anti-Jewish movoinent; some centuries later; 
coincided witli a period when Llie Church; grown into 
a wealthy; tyrannical ruling institution; was malcijig a 
determined bid for hegemony over the whole of Enrope. 
The .Tews, as an independent source of capital, stood in 
the way of such domination, and, towards the period of the 
Crusades, the full blast of religious fanaticism wuts tln'rofore 
officially turned against them, 1 n an age of iiU enso religious 
feeling the Jews, as uncompromising infidels, had always 
seemed uncanny. Now their strangetiess bocajtie diabolical 5 
in the eyes of ignorant town and country mobs they became 
the emissaries of Antichrist, the people who had I’cjected 
Jesns Christ himself and had crucii'iod Him. What, ('xt:ept 
blood, could wash this sIti away ? Ajid oven more. JAir 
generations, for ceiiturics, the fhuuicial power of llu' .Tows 
lj.ad seemed uncanny to the mobs ; it was xihi(|uilous, in- 
tangible, yet crushingly oppressive, rencledng il.s .service, 
but inexorably demanding its price, hr the Middle Ages 
there was enough haired and resentment perpetually 
smouldering among the crushed, exploited populace. Wliat 
bettor object could be given this haired than tlie .Tewish 
financiers, foreigner's anti infidels, marked out and rciidorcd 
utterly alien l)y a gap of two thousand yxjars he tween tJioir 
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uvilizalioji and llial oJ’ iJairopo ? No vvojicler LhaL Lhe 
onlhursl ol hatred look on lh(‘ chrUMcicT of soiue- 

ifilii^ (lenioiiiac, : tlio .hnvisli lmtlllcier^? were not only hJood- 
sm;k(‘r*s and (]ln-ivSl-lvill(Thj lli(‘y vv(a‘e Llio poison(n\s of wcllSj 
llu'y drank the blood o[ Christian clhddrojij ihoy desecrated 
lh(‘ MusSj llu7 were seenUly ploLtinp^ for lh(‘ doslrucLion 
oT umukind .} ihoy \v(‘re Llu‘ <‘auise of ov(Ty disasLeiy as 
wicketl as tluy \yoro oauiiprescniL iuid powerful --iji shore 
itiey Avea-e not as other nunij and Lher(3fore they wore 
inluuiian. liconoinic revolt against the Jewksh credit struc- 
lure, inlensifnHl l>y ih(‘ religious sancliou of on all-powerrul 
(Jfuircii and ready moi) liatred of v\diut was foreign and 
strange, togethc^r pixahiced a wave of fooling so strong tliat, 
towards th(' lieight of I lie Crusades, gonej^al iuiLred of the 
Jewish uiil)(di(wc‘rs hud already taken on a folldorisllc 
churacUM', that is, hatl lujconie one of tiie most deep- 
rooted, untlilukiiig, and tliei-efore most lasting prejudices 
in tlu^ ICuroptuin mind. 

And if leeliags aroused by the great Catliolic-Protestunt 
struggles still survive in Kurope to-day, what vYoiider that 
Lhe aiili-Jowisli j^euction, a far (b^epor ('rnoliou, should have 
survived for centuries after the Jews were doomed and 
crushed, sulitly but incessantly eiubiltcring (Jentilc-Jcwish 
rclalioxAs to lh<3 present day ? 



CHAPTER IV 


GJ [JH'l'O NEUROSIS 

T he noxl slage in JcnvLsh liuslory is lh(' imiquo liLslory 
of iho GUetLo. 

Why did Llio Jews vSurvivc al all <} Tlu^y slioiild 
have died ouL or l)econie lo&L al iho end of llie IVliddle A^es. 
Their separate funcLiou as merchants and bankers hnd 
brought them to Europe, Now^, this funciioji was lost. 
They were an anachronism. Europe no longer uecahMl 
them. Why did they survive ? 

A number of faclors contribuled lo lliis survival, 
very foreignness of Ihc Jews was iJje fijvst, Tlieir slreiiglli 
laud been dexivod from their oxlraordinary social anti 
religious idgiriity. Even after humheds of years in liurojx^ 
they wei^e still essentially a nation From lJk^ Easl, iui cJid- 
pxnducL of the axicioxiL Semitic Middle Easiorn cumph^x 
of nations. This same rigidity now haslenod Jt^wLsh doAvii- 
fall, yet caused the Jews to survive ; llic force oF two 
thousand yeax's” tradition, bi’oughl almost undiajigtal from 
the days of Ezra and dominating each Jewish geutnvitiou, 
caiTied on by its own weight for a loug lime after its 
significance had been lost. 

The converse side to this was that because the Jews were 
so foreign in race, religion, and cultm-e, medieval J‘htrOj)(* 
could not absorb them. The spread of the insiituUoxi of ilu) 
Ghello^^ that wretched economic axid fepirilual ])resexTO lo 
which the Jews wore rigidly confined, gives proof of tb(' 
deep spiritual gap — expressed in appoDJxmce, maxuums us 
much as thought or ci^eod—^bolweerx medieval Eiunpe and 

^ The name derives horn that of the Jewish quarter iu Vexxice, the 
first recognized Ghetto. 
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(lie Jews, a j>ap only exceeded by tlia1 beLwcen Europe and 
I lie g,y]wies. (The qiieslioii here is of NorLbern and Western 
Europe, nut S]iaiu, liiat half EuropeaJi, half Arab country, 
where Jewish dcwclopinejit had udeen a differenl course.) 
But lliih essenlially foreign (pudily of the Jgavs had a two- 
fold elfecl. If il caused their virtual imprisonment, it 
yet provided them with a udsorable corner of their own, 
where they could .survive and lead their own communal 
life, which naturally became a parody of their previous 
stale. 

But for all that the .lews would have become so few in 
numbers that they would have disappeared entirely in the 
.storm and str(\ss cd' modern life, had it not been for auotljer 
reason, that at the time of thtdr greatest persecution now 
countries vvex-e open to them where they could save 
thom,s('lv(vs. 

Tn llu' medieval Jewish history of persecution and ex- 
pulsions, tlierc was one haven of refuge— -Boland, and to a 
lesser degree the rt'st of Eastern Europe. Horo, where 
centralization of government had never really succeeded, 
and the country luid consecpiently remained backward, 
px’edominantly agricultural with few large towns, count- 
less separate estates and viilagx's and jiractically no native 
middle class, the Jews, wheu ex])elled elsewhere, were 
frequently invited to settle hy the Bolish kings who hoped 
for profit and progress from tlieir immigration. 

Hero, in this primitive world, the Jews found a social 
function to perform ; they weri‘ refugees, and no lotiger 
])ossossed surplus capital, but they were able to utilize 
their commercial and adnhnislrativo ability ; they became 
go-betweens between the Bolish aristocratic landlords and 
their peusatitry, estate agents, lax collectors, casnal clerks, 
every kind of small trader, attd particularly keepers of public 
houses (the monopoly in vodka was in the hands of the big 
landlords who, to save idtomselves trouble and to gain 
bigger profits, everywhere leased it) to the Jews). In short, 
they became an exploited, insecui’e potty bourgeoisie, a 
precocious forerunner of the insecure .small middle class 
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of iho presenL a^o. Yet tlie possession of even Qiose fujir- 
tions, aided by ihe lale and inipcnd'ocl dev('lopiuoiiL of 
Polish guilds, wlilcli loft scope for a JewisJi class of sm,dl 
artLsaiis, was aji advaiiLage to the Polish lews and oii[al)l('d 
them lo change From a mercluuil lo an employee com- 
nmnhy, and tljus survive. 

While in the Wc3St lucj'alive trade and jdimdcM^ of ove]''- 
seas countries led to that accumulaliou of wealth fj^om 
which modern capitalism arose, tln^ JeWvS, oxc(‘j)t in isolated 
individual cases, had no signiiicaul part iu the develop- 
ment ^ the small Ghetto cojxumuiiLics in Western I<!.urope 
stagnated or declined. But in Eastern Euro])(" the lews 
slowly spread and increased, Iwing mninly in tlm villag'os, 
creathig* a cinious separatist, iutrovcTt lowish cull ore, 
still S])eaking with their modified lewislnGertuan dialect, 
living apart from the Slav villagers around llnntj. Iti lli(3 
eighteenth century Poland was the cuJLural and 3ium(n*lcal 
centre of Jowiy, and it is only this now LransFonned grt>ii]) 
of Jews, and its descendants, which — numerically -has 
played any significant group part in modern history. 

Yet, whether in Eastern Europe or Llio Ghettos of iho 
West, Jewish exisLence was squalid and hopoJess. After 
two thousand years of great mercantile civUizalioid tliey 
lingered on, were, in fact, forced Lo linger on, without ho})o 
of betterment, in tiie midst of a iiostile and crushingly 
stronger world. INaLm'ally, Jewish menlalily and chai^acier 
were changed. Roth gives a vivid description of t Ue lughosi 
intellectual ability forced into degradation and ineulul 
imprisonment i 

‘The result was what might have been oxpocLod. life 
became indescribably petty. There was a superlatives d(‘gr<M> 
of inbreeding, both physical, social, and intollccLunh By tlie 

^ Actually, the ilourishing periods of Jewish trade and duunce, and 
of Jewish civilization, have always coincided, as in Babylonia (tlu‘ 
of the Tahnud), in Alexandria (Greek and .lowish philosophy and 
literature), and in Spain (Arab and Jewish philosophy, literature, and 
science). The share of the network of Jewish coujinuiiiLies in bridging 
the gap between ancient and modem civilization is so great that it is 
difficult to estimate. 
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lime (he Ghello had boon in exi&Lenco a couple of conLuries, it 
wa^ ])Ossil)lo U) see llio result. Piiy sic ally the type of Jew had 
dogoneraled. I To had aequij*ccl a perpoLual stoop. Ho had 
hecoiiK' liinorous and in some cases nc3urofic. Degrading 
occu])<tlionSj sndi as nionoy-lending and dealing in old clotheSj 
originally iui[)OS(H4 liocame a socuiid naUire liard Lo throw oif. 
Tlis sense ol solidarity with Ids follow .lews bccanie fantastically 
oxnggeraU'd and was ac(oiupauied by a personal sense of 
grievance' against the Gent lie who was responsible for his lot, 
‘ I C veil from tlio sj)(Hulic Jewish jioinL of view the Jew in the 
end showed signs of losing his sense of proportion. Every item 
in the traditional scUotno was now sacrosanct and had attained 
like iniporlaiue in his oyes. Snporstilioii was on llie increase, 
and in some cmsi's ac ({Hired rcdigious sanction. After two 
centuries oJ glu'tto lib' the iiisLiLuLion appeared to ho doing 
its work, and the K'prc^ssiivu of the J('ws, intelioi Uially ancl 
morally as well as pJiysually, was well advanced.’^ 

'riuT(' Wiis suinelhing very human, and ])allu)logical, 
in this J(‘vvisli clinging lo dead rilua) j a nuniLal state 
which lias its C'(i(‘Cts upon Woslerii Jews cwc-^u to-clay. It 
A’vas the lliousand-yoar-old slrength of the Jewish tradiliou 
whicli, once it had beam ovc^rlh,rown, produced an ecpially 
strong rcMCtion of deh^alisun It is not enongh Lo say that 
the Jews, perscHmlod a3xd cruslx(‘d by the surrounding 
world, found conxpensatiun in their religion. For how can 
the Btroking of inaninuiLe objects, the mumbling of 
nu^chanical formulte, compensate for wealth, power, 
]<Hxxmiug, the riches of life ? No, the process went deeper. 
Practising psychoanatysLs know that the Jews suffer pro- 
portionatedy more tluui ollums from the incnul ilhiess 
known as conipidsion neurosis. Tlio whole queer vSLandstill 
of Jc'wisli history in the (jheilo, as Freud remarks some- 
wlioi’c, was one Itmg compulsion neurosis. It wtrs as if the 
sudden collapse of the rigid Jewish social life in riots, 
bloodslnnl, and <iXpnisioxxs had been too much for the 
mind of the Jews. They could only boar such disaster by 
turning away from it. Their sohxtlon— apparently the 
oxily one possible — was neurotic. 3 cwislx religion — designed 
to prcsoiwe Jewish strength aird cohesion— had lost its 
^ 0. Both, A Short Bistory of the Jewish People^ p, 508, 
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meaning. And yet" evei^y defoalp every degradation oJ' th(' 
Jews did not malie tlioni loss roligionSp but more so. 
Having no altornativCp they embraced lljcir Tnisrortime. 
As each disastrous blow fcllj, and the more (les])ical)lo it 
became to be a Jew, the more vital did it seem to llni Jews 
for queer reasons to observe cveiy detail of Jowi&liiiesSp 
because every sliglbcsL detail of o])sorvanco now had its 
own symbolical value. On the contrary, every Jewish effort 
at self-help, emancipation, change, was fanatically opposed 
by the orthodox Jews — such effort would create a dangerous 
gap in the spiritual barrier they had put up between 
themselves and reality. Instead, with each blow they fled 
more into mechanical ritual, consoling thomselvOvS for 
present misery by a meaningless veneration of iheir pavSl • 
just as an individual neurotic patient, unable to cope with 
reality, seeks refuge in the performance of some moaiiing- 
less action, symbolizing the conflict ho cannot resolve. 
But, as in the case of the individual, though the Jews 
could not cope with the real world, their jtieurotic way out 
kept them alive as a national unit. 
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JliWS UNDER OAPITALKM 

I N lIu' cifilRotniLh cculury-' — tlio ago of euligUtenment — ■ 
iIjc JoI of l.hf) JoAvs AA'^as slighOj j’olieved. Fid] freedom 
for I lie Jews, however, was only introduced by the 
FrcMicli Revolnlioii. Since then another phase of Jewish 
iiisLory lias j'liii its course. I’lie Jews were drawn into the 
capilalisl whijd])Ool j lliey increased in numbers, spread to 
the great citii'.s, hecairio assimilated, achieved groat power, 
wealth, and disLinclion, tasted freedom — and then, destruc- 
tion again. All this in llio course of the hundred and fifty 
yeai'.s of the capitalist epoch. 

Round the year 1800 the Jews in all Western and Central 
Ein-opo only numbered a few Imndred thousand. In 
F-aslerii Europe nearly a luillion Jews wex’e scattered through 
the villages and -small towns of Poland and Russia. 
T'hroughout the nineteenth century the history of these 
two Jewish communities was largely separate — ^lilte that 
of the two parts of Emope in vvhiclj they lived. 

In Wostorn Europe, where Jewish Ghetto existence had 
seenungly roniainod rnolioidcss since the Middle Ages, it 
was .shown that Jewish commercial and financial tradition 
hud yet been pre.servcd. The voice of the Comte do 
Clcrmon t"Torrbro in the Constituent Assembly of December 
1789, proclaiming civic and legal equality for le citoyen juif, 
laid the foi.mdation for Jewish emancipation. But more 
legal perniisvsion to leave the Glietto would not have availed 
the Jews much j the swift Jewish exodus from the Ghetto 
must be explained by econ&mic developments in the out- 
side world, of which legal equality for the Jews was only an 
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expression, and wUicii worn on Uie whole excejil ion, illy 
faeoiu'iilile for lln' .hnvs. 

Al the beghiuini!, ol' ihe ninelei'iilli eentiiry oapil.ilism 
was on the nuu'cli. El swept over llie (JlieLlu ivalls nilli the 
same swilLness lliat it swejiL away tli(' iiH'dh'val f>,iuKls, 
uiinihildLed the Brilisli Iuuu1-w(mvi'i-,s, or wip('d oiil |H‘lty 
I'esLi'ictivo ii-onliers with'ui (iei'inany anil ludy. 

'riioi'i* WriH an ur^enl denniiid loi’ I he s(“rvic('s ol iniddh'- 
inen, monoy-oluingci's, Iradors ol' all kinds, seevki's whicli 
the Jews could exccllenLly render, and tliey w('re not slow 
to take advantage of this ojiportuuity . hor the second linn' 
they were fated to j)lay an iniportnul part in the economic 
life of Ikurope. But a decisive diiferenci' ruusl lie noted. 
In the IVl'iddlc Ages the Jews Itad represeuted a I'ureigu 
cajiitulisL organi/.ation investing in, and in the economic, 
.sense, exploiting JCuropo. In the uinolui'nllj, cenl ury, 
ind'Lvidual exceptions apart, the Jews were not capitalisl.s 5 
they wej-e essentially middlemen, paiH oJ‘ the growing nc'W 
middle class which had sprung tij), and tlteir hisloiy has 
boon a part of the history of tJic modei'ii middle class. 
As such, inodorn Jewish history can be divided into two 
sharply opposed phases : that contemporary with the rise 
of the middle clas.s up lo about IdGO-ZO, and Ih.it contem- 
porary with middle class decline — our present |)oriod. 

The first capitolksl age saw the oontinuous rise to jiuwer 
of the middle class. It was the age of Lite individual entre- 
preneur. The effect of ihe fir-st impact of capitahsm upon 
the old middle class had been twofold. Part of tlte class of 
small independent men was relentlessly torn from tis 
social fonudatioiLs attd turned into the now labouring 
proletarians in the raGtorie.s and mines. To servo the 
needs of these new conconlratious of ‘ free ’ labonrors who 
could no longer provide For their own food and clothing, 
an entirely new middle class of sltop-Iceeper.s, iradi'rs, 
shippers, overscens, and cloidcs sprang up 5 the ttew 
industrial and commercial middle cla.ss which, led by ri.sing 
independent business men, stamped tlto first fifty years of 
the nineteenth centi,iry with its social and jnuter'ud out- 
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look And \^llo could 1)0 nioro iiUed by corrunercicil Lradilion 
cuid OK|)eu(‘iice lo lalco ])ri[ in llus devclopnieiit than the 
le^vs ^ Tiioy niip^lil luwc htllo ca])iLalp bul as traders, 
wholostdois, moiu y-clidiigois, llioir services weio ■vahiablo 
<nHi v<dn(Hl to nunibcu ol corntiioicicil spheres, par- 
liculaily whol( sale <md uiloLnaiLonal trade, lows played a 
vci y proniiiKMil pai l diu llic great cxpcUision of llxe eaidy 
niJH'teerilh tenluiy Willi a gieat Uadihoii ol htei\xcy 
and (jiiick, i!il(‘lligenl ihuikiiig Ixduiid Lheni it was not 
<hilii,nll loi' lunmMOus lews lo use japidly ni wealth and 
ml]norK(' liny donimatcHl, above all, in then ajicicnt 
spheie ol int(M iialioiui] hade and liaukmg, wliex’O their 
inlei iial loiud posiiion was lluni slail and whei’e a Jew 
lainoiis hwvisli laniilies, jik(‘ iJi(> Rollisclulds, Cassels, 
Ih'Kiias^ loi iinie toniniandod |iano|)('an Iniauce 

dins ((oiioinu ahsoxpUon oJ llio Jew^ into Llxe liuiopean 
middle class nas xelh^ctCHl in Lluai lapul cnltiual assniuia-’ 
tion. lIosY (ar w(‘r(^tliey still Jews I Ik^ juauosis of Jewish- 
lu'ss, wliuli ims(My had only seemed lo mtensily, was 
suddenly broluvn by piospcuity. Duinig the lust lialFof the 
nnH'temillx lentnry iho lows of Fiance, Faxgland, Holland 
and (/exmauy (omptned tvith (^iclx oilier xu slxedding their 
Jewislmess, <uloj)liug the language, customs, and dross of 
tliiur bourgeois sui roundings, and in becoming merely 
])ail ol the middle' class of (lieir various countries 

Ol coxuse, llie process tonld not be completed within one 
or two gcnunvilions Odd daces ol Jewish tradition and the 
Oh(dti) mnirosis stdl lingered, holding the Jews together . 
they mostly i(.nnainecl lews by religion (formally at least) 5 
Hjcuxiod among theniselvos, created their own special 
ICuropeun Jewish societ}/*, ewen though oulwardly they 
Icjided lo become more and more ordinary Fhiglishmen or 
Frondxinen or Germans, as the case might be. 

701 these rcxxnioxils ot old Jewishuoss were progrossxvoly 
dinmxishnig, dioppxug onlxroly away through baptism or 
iiiLernianiago, vuiushing in the crowd 

hi fact, if xl Ixacl only been for the Western Jews, the 
Jews, and with tlxent the Jewish question, would have 
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vanished, in Lhe iiineLoenlh century, or they would have 
become so few in numbers and so assimilated as to be in- 
significant. 

But behind these assimilalod Jews in the Western cities 
there still stood the olher fewry, the mass of desperately 
poor, oppressed Jews spread across the small towns and 
villages of Russia. 

Here, too, the first impacts of modern capitalism had 
made themselves loll, d’he armies of Napoleon laid marclied 
and re-marched across the plains, Russia liiitl been brought 
into European alliance, ideas of the French Revolution 
and Western technique had filtered across the fronlii'rs. 
'J'hc Jewish population, loo, was slhred out of the stagnation 
of the Ghetto. In the priinilivo indu.slrialization of 
Western Russia tltc Jews, as a middle class layer were 
particularly involved. But not for long. The dead hand of 
Russian feudalism lay heavily.' on the subject provinces. 
Industrialization remained painfully slow. Jewish eman- 
cipation made no jirogress. On the contrary, tJio Tzarist 
rulers continued to discriminate against the Jew, worst of 
all by oppressive and rigid confinements of all oxceyit a 
minute njiuority of the Jews to a naiTOW settlement zone, 
the so-called Jewish Pale, whore overcrowding soon became 
intolerable. The first impact of westennzation had led to 
one fundamental chairgc in Jewish life : an immediate 
and marked increase in mmibers. Jn fact, considering that 
it was not accompanied by groat indufstrial development, the 
population increase of Lhe Ea.sl European Jc'ws in Lhcj last 
hundred and fifty years has been phenomenal. Rot ween 
1800 and 1950, Jews of East European stock hicroased lifteon- 
fold, from less than a million in 1800 to nearly fourteen 
million to-clay. The causes of this unique increase are to he 
sought in two special aspects of Jewish social lifo : greater 
religious orthodoxy, militating against birth control, and 
traditionally superior standards of hygiene and infant care. 
(It may be mentioned hero that not only has this increa.so 
stopped, but that the Jews are to-day fast declining in 
numbers.) At any rate, this Jewish population increase 
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conlinuetl uticheckcd Lhimighout the iiineLeenth century. 
The rcfaulL, naHn-ally, was to intensify Jewish overcrowding. 
A cci'tain Jewish minority was forced down into the ranks 
of wage-]al)Ourers in special Jcwisli sweated industries — 
textiles, gannent, leather, and food trades — but this 
brought little relief. Nor, under Tsarism, was there any 
prospect of betterment. Only migration seemed to hold 
out op por turn lies, and as emigrants the Jews had a long 
t radii ion. 

As a result, towards the middle of the ninoteenlh century 
a steady Jewi.sh emigration from Eastern Europe set in, 
beginning wilii a small inovomont towards the cities of 
Western Europe, and gradually swelling in the last two 
di'cades before the War to a vast stream which sent millions 
of .Tews to llu' new overseas countries, until, finally, almost 
every city in tlio world had its Jewish community. The 
high point of Ihi.s immigration came later, but already early 
in the niuoli'enth century, in the ’fifties and ’sixties, tins 
.Tmvibli migration made itself noticeable, not only com- 
pensating- the West (Til Jewish communities for those 
members who dropped away, but causing tJiem slowly to 
increase. Still, the ncw-com(TS, too, quickly became 
wesLernizod, and at this stage of capitalist expansion and 
optimism it was Llionght only a cpiestion of lime till 
Jewish a.ssimilalioii would be complete, that is, till old 
prejudices would die out, and the European Jews become 
absorbed by their smToundings. 

Not so in tlu' iio-xt [leriod, that of finance-capitalism and 
imperialism. 'Fliis licvclopment may be dated from about 
180'0, when the Jh-ilish capitalists began to export their 
surplus capital abroad. iL has seen the independent middle 
chtss change into an employed serving class, as the working 
class was changed a liundrod years before. 

Tills change had three main aspects : 

(1) Conlinuod export of capital, leading to ovei’seas 
dc'volopiuent coupled willi growing unemployment at 
home. 

(2) The rise of immense productive units, and the forced 
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change of the class of iTidepoTidcnL Inisiness men, professional 
men, producers^ agents, iiiU) a -vasL bui‘(‘aucracy hinn! by 
big business, r,rnsls, govcrnmenl l)odics. 

(5) Tlio vise of large disirihnhvo concerns of lUc chahi- 
and departnient-sloro and tnaiJ-ordor yariety, which are 
sLeadily oliininaling Llie hidopeudenl vShop-kcM'ping class, 
the last survivors. 

The end result of ihe change is one vast ^ saldriat/ 
proporLy-owning but in serviuido lo iho Slal(‘, lo linanco 
capitalism. This result can already 1)0 glitri|Ksed in lUo 
"Company towns’ in the U.S.A. or in NdUonahSocialisl 
Germany. Most social conflicls of lo-day, if we would only 
recognize them propeTdy, are convulsions iiidiictH) by tins 
change, in its way as deep and far-roachhig a Iranshw'mation 
as the creation of the industrial proletariat a hundreal y(‘ars 
ago, and it is in this middle class change that the Jews, a 
minority section of tJio uiiddie class, have lieen most 
violently involve cl. 

They were involved particularly because of its iinovcn 
development throughout the capitalist world. 

In the great empire-ownijig countries Ijefore ihe War, 
Britain, Germany, France, aiuf the TJ.S.A*, the demand for 
the now administrative bureaucracy for a tijue expanded 
faster than it could bci salisficd l)y iJio old middle class, so 
that middle class opportunities foi* advance were always 
plentiful, and micnnploymenl almost imkncmni. In sucJi a 
situation the services Jews could provide wore thought 
advantageous to the countiyy, and the swift rise of middle 
class Jew^s, even of foreigxi Jewish immigTanls, caused little 
resentment. 

More than anywhere was this true in pre-War Imperial 
Germany, changing and ex])aiiding so quickly iJxal its 
demand for a new bureaucracy and technicians could 
hardly be satisfied. With their long tradil ion of literacy and 
commercial skill behind them, the Jews had a quick start ; 
German Jews, never numerous, bxxt includitig an excep- 
tional number of giflod and onlstandixag men, played a 
significant role in the building up of the German lEmpiro. 
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H.ill-' tlio firoal (-jornian business units, such as the T. G. 
li'dfbeu Ciiomicdl I’nisL, Llio [Jainburf^'-Amorika Lino, the 
Deutsche Bank, llu' Ullsteiu Publisliiujo IJouse, were 
built up by Jevvisli initiative (lliough, if anything, the 
Gorinuu Jews were more concentrated in the professions 
than in business tnanagenieut). Anti-Jewish sentijnent, 
however deep-routc'd in tlie German L'olk-mind, only 
I'uund expression witlun narrow limits. The essential 
harmony l)etw(ien this rise of llte Jews and the need of the 
German Ifmpire I'oi' their services found expression in 
their ready acceptance l)y Germaji society, relatively small 
but steadily growing intermarriage, individual Jewish 
change-over to Christianity, and the reward of out- 
staiiding Jewish achievomout by the highest honours and 
even by titles of nobility.^ 

So nxLich for the ready acceptance of the Jews in the 
imperialist countries. But exactly the opposite wa,s 
hdpj)ening in the backward areas of Kurope. Kept back 
by the doadweig'lit of tlte reactionary feudal regimes, the 
Kussian and Austrian ompire.s (whore the majority of the 
Jews lived) had in the nineteenth century drojjped back to 
semi-colonial status, a field for exploit.ation by Western — 
i.e. British, French, German — capital. Consoc|aeutly the 
.scope f(xr the native middle class, which was little more 
than an agent class for foreign capital, was small, too small 
to keep pace with the destruction of the old order which 
was sinndtanouLKsly going on. As a re, suit, in both empires, 
middle class .stringency and pauperization became symp- 
tomatic, J'esidting in a periuauojit scrajnhlo for available 
po.sllions ; a .scramble in which the Jews, almost entirely 
conctmtj’attid iu the middle class, became disproportionately 
iuvolvtid. What was more natural than that part of the 
growing' middle class resentment should be turned against 
the Jewish minority ? 

What made the problem more acute was that the 
Jews were not evenly spread over the middle class, but 

' ft is signil'icant lhat both 'lidward VO ‘and the ICalser bestowed 
the favour of their personal friendship markedly upon Jews. 
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disj)roporLionalely coxicciil rated in ccrl aiu prorossious. 
Small indepen deiiL euLcrpriseSj ujid UMde^ ihe lorin(‘r Jewish 
stronghold^ wore sleadily l)oing reduced. I'^or socied ajul 
historical reasons a large sector ol t]u‘ luiddle class sjdiere ~ 
state and municipal employ nvcMitj tlie lighting services, 
some times oven employ men l by great hanks and tiaisls- 
remained closed against the Jews. As a r(\sT:dt tlic^ Jew's woi 
cvei’ywhere forced to concontrale within a narrow rfing(‘ ol 
' free ’ professions still open to them in medicine, l<iw, 
jouimalisni, literatnre, the iU’Ls and sciences, arclji lecture, 
etc. In the wealthy imperialist countries these Jowisli new- 
comers were absorbed amidst general expansion. Bui in 
poor countidos like pre-War Austria and Bnssia, to wdiicJi 
the post*“War German Republic (not pre-Wur (fermany 0 
must be added, where the middle class position was nu- 
promising, and competilioii for middle class ])osUu)ns 
steadily increasing, the growing concentration of Jews, 
often foreign immigrant Jews, in medicine, law^, jom*nalism, 
often lending towards Jewish predominance in these 
professions, produced growing friction — the economic factor 
behind modexm anthSemilism. What gave this economic 
I'ivalry importaco was that it could feed on I lie old lUiti- 
Jewish prejudice left over from the Middle Ages, and so 
create permanent resentment against the Jews. 

But, springing from the economic crisis of the middh^ 
class, anti-Semitism was only one aspect of a wider mood 
of middle class discontent and revolutionary outlook. An<l, 
just as in the Middle Ages the anli-Jowish riots had accom- 
panied and marked the rise of the raodioval nobility to 
power, ill modern capitalist Europe one can trace aiUi- 
Semitic agitation growing steadily with the caiiitalisl 
crisis and the worsening of jniddle class conditions. 'Fhe 
crisis could not be solved by attacks upon the Jowl's, yol they 
were everywhere in a minority and unpopular. Movejiieius 
to achieve temporary relief for the ualive middle class at 
the cost of the Jews found immodiato response, a response 
so great that, throughout tho last fifty years, the ruling 
class of finance capitalism has found anti-Somitism a 
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couvenioiiL motuih lor diverLing diid misleading revolution- 
ary Tuiddlo class discontent by selling the non-Jewish 
majority against I he Jewish minorily — 'and in this way 
dchioving Ihe eiislnvcraent of the middle class and 
totalitarian rule. 

Til Hiller’s Germany this use oT anli-Semitism to break a 
strong revolutionary movement has been most clearly shown. 

So much for tlu' ccoiioinic factor. But the question still 
roinairis ; why the Jews ? 

In the political and economic stress of to-day minorities 
every wliei'e are persecuted 5 religious struggles and 
diflbroiices ciui still play a decisive part. But the question 
remains : why liavo the Jews aroused such unfailing, such 
ubiquitous hoslilily wherever they are ? 

Of course, a great deal can he explained as backwash of 
the violent auti-.Tewish movement of the Middle Ages, 
which has left its rf’sidue of suspicions and hatreds embedded 
deep in the recesses of the Eiu’opean mind, perpetuated as 
folk-lore. Bui even this is not enough. After all, anti- 
Semitism is nol confined lo the Hitlers or lo the ignorant 
mobs. Jii some form or another it is almost universal. 
And the strange fact is that it is not so much directed 
against Jews of the Ghetto type as against the assimilated 
.Tews of Western Europe or America, who have identified 
themselves with their surrounditigs, who speak the same 
language, wear the same clothes, have adopted essentially 
the same outlook as their uon-Jowish neighbotu's. Not only 
tlial ; the jn-ohlem of ahsorhing the Jews has aroused 
i'c's(>nt incut, uneasiness, hoslUity, ewen hr the most rational 
circ]e,s where more prejudice should play little part. It 
is tlie spread of anti-Semitism winch is so amazing. How 
many Jews are thc'ro ? Sixteen million or so altogether. 
I’rue, distribution is vitally important 5 concentrated in 
the great cities, the Jews fonn one tenth of the population 
of the (white) cities over one million. But among the 
catastrophic clianges of to-day should the psychological 
absorption of this Jewish minority have been so difficult ? 

.It seems lo he so. In fact, the modern world can be said 
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lo bo Jew-conscbnis to a Faiilablic extent. The nncanny 
aspect of anti-SemiUclsni is its appearance whore least 
expected. There is an aslonishingly slrong aiUi-Jewish 
tingCj for iiislance^ in llio niosl sensilivo baiglisU post- 
war literature. Take a gcnllo pessimist and j)acifivSL like 
Alclous Huxley^ surely romoto from Hiller and Slroiclier\s 
race mania ? Yet ihoro is hai'dly a single hook of Aldous 
Huxley’s in which slighting references lo h^ws are iiol 
included. As a puzzled Jewish writer coinuioutod : 

* Why should Alclous Huxloy have Richard GrocnoWj lIk' 
hero of the story by that namCj remark apropos of nothing at 
allj that he is quite sure that Jews slink ? Mr. Ttuxloy would 
not defend the thesis ^ ho would not oven assort p T suspoclp 
that all the Jews ho melp or the majority of ihorUp slntd\. 
He is Loo scientific to believe in the fetor Judaiens. Or why 
should the" herOp In Those Barren Leaves^ writing in Ids oiTicOp 
put down : Wliy do 1 work hero ? In oi’dor that Jewish 

stockbrokers may exchange their Rovers for Armstrong- 
SiddolcySp buy the latest jazz records and spotid the wecdc-oud 
in Brighton?’’ Why Jewish stockbrokers? It does not appear 
from the story that the Imro would bo hajipy Lo be exploi(<Hl 
by English or French or Arnericai] stockbrokers.’-*' 

Baudelaire wrote his famous ])0C3mj which began : ^ Une 
nuit que j’etais prfes, d’uno affrouse Juive . . Why 
‘ Juive ’ ? Perhaps it referred Lo an actual oxperioncep 
perhaps Baudelaire was merelj^ thinking of liis final 
rhyme : ‘ . dont nia jeunosse se prive.^ But Mr. Huxley ? 

He I'evels in discussing the poem—' Horriblo Jewmsscs^ 
horrible Jewesses ! ’—as if ihoro could be nothing juore 
loathsome than a Jewess, just as there can bo nothing worse 
than a Jewish stockbroker. 

What have the Jews doxte to Mr. Huxley that Ik" sliould 
hate them so gratuitously ? 

The same holds true of D. H. Lawrence, whoso colled od 
letters contain frec][ucnt anLhJewisli referoucos, who could 
widte : ' Doii’t mention Judas. Donh forget ho was a Jew, 
and you’re not quite that, yet.’ And yel, iialf a dozen 
of Lawrence’s best-loved friends, quite a disproportionate 
number, w^ere Jews, So why, why ? 

-* Maurice Samuel ^ Jew^i on Approval^ p. 15. 
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T. S. Klioli, dll uiLelleclual CalJiolic and a profound and 
sensilivo pooL^ Jids iticJuded an anLi-Jewish tinge in his 
pocMj'y. fn one early poem^ Bia*bank Avilh a Baedeker, 
Bleisloiii witli a Cigar, Bleistein as Jew is pul as Lhc opposite 
of dll that is arisLocralic, sensitive, true and living art. . 

‘Bui thus or such was Elois Lein’s way ; 

A sdggy^ beading of the knees 

/Vjid elbows with the pdluis turned oal, 

Chicago Seiuile Vicmiese. 

A, lustreless pioLrusive eye 
Stares froiri a proLozoic slime 
At a perspective of Canaletto. 

The smoky cimdle end of lime 
lJ(icrmes. On the Ilialio once 
Jiie rals arc underneath the piles, 
dire .lew is underaoalU the lot. 

Money in furs. The boatman smiles.’ 

Why ‘ Cliicago Setnile Viennese ’ ? The Vienna Jews : 
HolTcnanslhul, Ih'c'udj Schuilzier, Zwoig, Worfel ; in 
atlislic croaLinn they can hold Lhoir own ! And whal does 
LVTi'. Ji'diol. l.liiuk Lo-day oi' I, ho Vieuneso tragedy ? Is ho 
really, really, on. Lho side of Gooring- ? 

Switch over — turn iJte narrow loaf tliai divides hatred 
from love. Take ilio greatost novelists of our era. Proust : 
we wander Uirough the great world of Trance in the per- 
])eLual company of the rod-haired Jew Swann, viewing it 
ihrougii his eyes. 'I’rnc, Proust was half Jewish. But 
Joyce, Lho Irishman, choso the Jew Bloom as clhef fantastic 
figure in his modern Odyssey. Thomas Mann, an arch- 
Gorman, apart from his I'requcnlJy expressed adtniralion 
for Jewts, is now, after Oitler, writing on Jewish Biblical 
themes. Or, to lake a lesser name, Hemingway'' in his 
novel Fiesta lhat made liim and his wilting, chose a 
Jew as tragi-comic hero, as counterpart victim and final 
condemnation of etupLy soiisnalism. And so on, and so on. 

In view of a sentiment so widespread, the question 
inevitably arises : Is there some peculiar and unique 
psychological distinction about Jews, ail Jews, in spite of 
lhoir diversity and assimilation, something unmistakably 
Jewish, and as such at onco recognized and disliked ? 
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At first sight rather the opposite would seem true. A 
study of individual Jews^ or u survey of Jewish talent, 
reveals not a special Jewish typo, l)ul bewildering variety. 

To start with the groat osl iiaines : Marx, Eijisleiii, 
Freud. Where do ihoir philosojdiies ijot diverge ? If 
psychology he taken, whal Jias the surgical cieaniiess of 
Freud in common with the woolly suporficialilies of 
Adler? Have llie Jews, because culturally foreign, failed 
to understand Fairopoan thorigiu, politics, culture ? hi 
no way ! The Gerniau revolutionary niovouionts of the 
nineteenth century followed the load of the iiery Jew, 
Lassalle. A Kussian Jew, Trotsky was a key hguro in one 
stage of modern history, and brilliaiitly successful j a 
French Jew, Blum, was a dismal, Jiositaiit failure at another 
stage. Rosa Luxemboru'g, a Polisii Jewess, rose to be 
one of the only two real working-class loaders Gorinany 
has produced in the last eighty yeai's. 

And on the other hand (because the legend clabsiug all 
Jews as revolutionaries is absurdly untrue !) Disraeli, a 
Jewish convert, became the most brilliant exponent oj“ 
British Tory imperialism 5 Stahl, u Jew, was the founder oi' 
German conservatism $ Preuss, a liberal Jew, drafted the 
unhappy constitution of the unhappy Gorman Weimar 
Republic ^ Ratheuau, anothoi" Jew, was its most impoxiant 
Libei’ai Prime Minister, until assassinated. A J( 3 vv, Ernst 
Lissauer, composed the famous Hymn of Halo against 
England, passionately sung iu 19 Id* by xaiUioiis of ardoiU 
patzdotic Germans. And— most grolosque of all— the most 
merciless, virulent, and brilliant exponent of Gormanic 
anti-Semitism and race-mania was noitJior lloustou 
Chamberlain the Englishmaix nor Count (jobimni the 
Belgian, but Weitiinger, a young German Jew who, al the 
age of twenty-one, wrote an ingenious and px^rvertod 
naonograph of hati^ed^ against — in that ordei’™womcni, 
Jews, and Englishmen, and then sent a bullet through his 
head. Indeed, one cannot got away from the voniaidcahle 
Jewish shai^e ixr every aspect of Exiropean civilization. In 
^ GcscMecht und Charakler. 
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tlie SovieL Union Jews have risen lo the fore not only as 
diploiualb 01 - adniiJiislralors hul as miiiLary leaders and 
Polar oxplorcj's. Gainaruik, Political Commissar of the 
Rod Army, for nearly Lwenly yoai's fulfilled the same task 
wliicli Mr. 1 loj'o-Belisha lias lately taken upon himself, 
tlial of — may one say it f — building up a military defence 
against Hillcj-. As for Jewish tyrants- -tliere is Yagoda, or 
rather the Late Comrade Yagoda — for ten years the merci- 
less, lerror-wi('idiug chief of the G.J-’.U. It has been reliably 
stated that Marshal Graziani, the butcher of Lybia and 
Addis Ababa, is of Jewish extraction. 

I.eaving politics, the Jews have distinguished themselves 
so brilliantly in science and medicine that names need not 
b(' mentioned ; at any rate, many of the most successful 
and sellle.ss scumtilic investigators have been Jews. On 
tlu' stage Jews have been outstanding interpreters, 
from Raclu'l, Ihnnihai'dl, and Borgner Lo Chaplin, and — 
yes ! — Ihitzi Massary. Modern music — what have the 
Jews not done for it ? Mahler, Schoenberg, Rubinstein, 
Horowitz, Schnabel, Menuhin, JJeifetz, Szigeti, Walter, 
Ivipnis — the list could be continued iudefinitelj'-. Heine, 
a, Jew, becauK! the most musical of German lyric poets. 
In literature men as different as Rilke, lioffmannsthal, 
Proust, and Maurois were half Jews. 

And so on, and so on. This list could be doubled, trebled. 
Jewish talent, tiie Jewi.sh share in European civilization, 
cannot be (piestioned. This has to be emphasized, because 
in the modern anti-Semitic era the notion that there is some 
fundamental cultural differeuen between Jews and Emro- 
pean culture, perhaps only a subtle difference, but a funda- 
mental ojte itovertholess, is widely believed — -'witness the 
quotations from fluxlcy, Lawrence, Eliot. But of course 
the moment otie considers this list, the notion cannot be 
upiiold, l)oep)-rooted European culture ? What could be 
truer to it than Bernhardt's -interpretat.ion of .Racine, 
Bei’gner's St Joan, Menrtfhn’s playing of Mozart, Sclmabel’s 
ititerprotaLion of Bach ? 

The converse side to thi.s Jewish assimilation into Eitrope 


u 
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is, of course, Jewish divei'slty. Wljen the Jews are I'ou^hly 
called a uirit, it is hardly rcali'/.cd how far Lhis process has 
already gone. Every national only knows his owxi type ol 
Jew. An Englishman may bo adopt at picking out a WJiito- 
cliapel or Hampstead Jew in London, but ho could not pick 
out a French Jew in Paris, though again th(! Frenchman 
would have no difficulty. An Englislnnan would hai'dly 
recognize some of the lanky young Jews of the very young 
generation in America or South Africa, and he would 
have no chance with the sunburned young Palestinian- 
born Jews. In Tel Aviv, the Jewish melting-pot, with a litth* 
experience one has no diiliculty in telling different l ypes 
of Jews — ^Russian, German, American, Palestinian — with 
unfailing certainty 5 simply because not merely in tricks 
of di’oss, manner, and speech, but even in expression and, 
oddly enough, in features, they look unmistakably Russian, 
Getman, American, and Palestinian. 

All this is true. Modern Jewish diversity is far greater 
than usually imagined, hut it simply cannot hold against 
the general fooling that, while Jews may differ as in- 
dividuals, while they differ from country to couutiy, they 
are somehow at once Jewish in a crowd ; a feeling that 
there is sonietliiiig alike in Jews in a mass, marking them 
out from non-Jews, a feeling that is shared as much by 
Jews as by non-Jows. 

But this specifically ‘Jewish’ difference cannot be dciived 
from the present position of ihe Jews. Jt can only be soixght 
in what they all have in common — their past. The Ghel to, 
with its persecution-complex, lies only two, three genera- 
tions behind the Jews. But in fact one has to go oveti 
further. The pailicular Jewish mentality and cidturo 
immobilized in the Ghetto were part of a unique tradition 
carried almost unchanged from the ancient Middle East. 

Freud has shown how importajit infantile lirst impressions 
are for the mental life of a grown man. So with a people. 
Where the Jews differ is in their first racial memories, their 
dim memories of earliest totems, taboos, particularly 
taboos and early repressions. The early Jews had no 
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baoclicuialia. Wlml does this xiican ? Tt means that the 
Yitai release from tlje pressure of civilized Hfe, that warm 
worship of I ho flesh and the senses, by which the pagan, 
the Greek, sU-ovc for adjustment to life, was unknown to 
the Jews. While their social and sexual repressioiis were 
greater, product of the aticient relentless desert code, 
Jewish festivals of joy and release were pale and shadowy. 
In fact, iho higdi Jewish festivals were the opposite — 
restrictive, stressing the burden upon the individual. 

What did this mean ? It meant that for the individual 
Jew there was no release (or far less than for the non-Jew) 
from that sense of pressure and guilt which is the price paid 
for over-civilization. It meant more rigid repression, and 
hence unhappiness, handed on from father to son in an 
unbroken Jewish family tradition. It meant an unceasing- 
desire for escape, which is the reason why Jews in the mass 
overdo everything 5 why, even in their life in Palestine, 
whore they are ’free from the peculiar anti-Semitic 
pressure, they still overdo prtblic attitudes 5 a sudden hys- 
teria of mourning itt the case of the funeral, and the next 
day an. equal hysteria of loyalty to some outside cause ; 
why others always feel faintly uncomfortable when in a 
crowd of Jews. The God of the Semitic Jews never got 
drunk, never raped beautiful women in the flush of his 
desire, was never conceived as personification of the desire 
of warm human flesh breaking through everyday restraint, 
a.s the Grticks saw their gods or their bacchanalian holidays. 
Instead, he was a vengeful and, above all, a possessive and 
jealous god, jealous oveai of a pooj' piece of clay pottery 
fashioned by the artists in the likeness or imagined likeness 
of the human form or human desire. 

As appropriate to the god of an international merchant 
people, whose organization, though strengthened by 
generation after generation, must never be relaxed because 
of its precarious ’basis, he manifested himself mainly in 
countless prohibitions and taboos. Thou shalt not murder, 
steal, rape, covet other men’s wives, go whoring after othey 
gods. Countless taboos. 
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The Semitic East and Europe, ft is iu I ho structure of 
these laboos and proliibitionSj, I ho edvliost and ihoreforo the 
most deep-rooted of allj that Semitic culluro diil’erial from 
that oi I he younger Eurojje. 

This difference in innoi'mOvSL superstitions and talioos 
has had its part in shaping Jc'wish cliaraclor and Jewish- 
Gentile relations to this day. 

Among the Jews the family plays a unicl] gi-ealor paii. 
To the Jewish medieval merchant, piTpelually in ^ exile/ 
working in a dangerous if profitable profession, dopondciil 
for his existence upon the goodwill of king or noble (based 
on cash, not on love), tbe question of a favourite soji to 
carry on his business atid liis race was vitally important. 
Jewisli society was therefore organized on rigidly pairiarcliaJ 
lines, with sons subordinatod to liioir fathers and prevcnled 
from sU’aying from the life planned for theiu by the iri’esis- 
tible weight of a hardened, intellectual, and prohibitive 
code added to parental autliority. As a result Jews through- 
out the ages had certain characteristics which made thorn, 
as compared to their surroundings, one-sided : they had 
exceptioiaal intellectual stimulus, a store of swift thought 
and energy built up through a perpetual fight for self- 
preservation 5 great mobility within limits, but very little 
physical life, very little art, little animal and sensual 
enjoyment ; above all, they were lacking ixa those necessary 
festivals or intoxications in which civilized restraints could 
be thrown aside to give suppressed Immau desire its chance 
to break through : and fundamentally, I hey wore an 
intellectual, strained, unhappy, claiiuisU, and Iradilion- 
bound people. When the Jews at last rose iij) in the nino- 
teeiilli century and broke out into ihe world, throwing 
their antiquated traditions aside, a great deal of this accumu- 
lated group strain and unhappiness sliJl clung to them. 

But to-day almost all Jews are assimilated, leaditig 
modern lives, remote from the ancient East. 

And yet their past still holds them, however tenuous the 
ties. The Ghetto is still close : beyond it the rigid Jewish 
history is like a long dark tunnel leading from the modern 
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Jews back inUj 1 lie world of Lhoir pasL. It is ihe accumulaled 
slrahi and luilui])])}' burden oi Lhis 2Dast, meaningless in the 
^ircsenl (.lay, which the modern Jews are trying to shake off. 

And here pcrlia[).s is I ho only common trait ; most 
modern Jews in (SermtYny, in England, in the United 
States, are trying to .shake something off 5 they are 
jiermanontly engag('d in an. escajie from their past, which 
means, from one part of themselves ! This means that they 
live under greater psychological pressure. If one can 
generalize! at all one can say this : To tho modern Jew 
every side of his life, whether creative work or chase after 
jiersonal gain, simsnal pa.ssion or selfless devotion, is from 
one aspect only a means of escairo fronr some other obsem’o 
pari of liimself. That is why the Jew is apt to plunge into 
every activity in that noisier, more intense, more conscious 
fashion wliich, liecause emotionally different, jars upon his 
non-Jowish surroundings, grossly in the case of the typical 
nouveau riche, clamdsh, unassimilated Jew''s ; subtly, to 
the utmost degree of subLlet3r, in other cases. 

But to what degree is this p.sychological friction, this 
painful if uoce,s.sary interval of Jewish assimilation — -to 
what degree is it of any itnjiortance ? 

By itseh', of very little importance. Modern life is full 
of far greater slraiits and stresses. One can agree with 
Profos,sor llupjiiu whore he sayvS : 

‘ National characteristics arc variable and not fixed or 
t'onstant. Sliovild the present state of an urban, capitalist, 
industrializod and mochanizud society continue, mental 
toudcmcie.s now ronsiderod Jewish — cpiicfcness in thinking, 
ratlonali.sm, repression of instincts — may also extend to other 
nations. It would merely mean that the Jews had been fore- 
runners in a common development, But as the difference 
hetwcou old and young, though of a passing nature, is very 
real, .so is the difference between the Jews and other nations ; 
it affects tlie social condiUon.s of the Jews and their relations 
with tboir neighbours. ’t 

The dilft.irence wnis a passing one only, In times of 
economic expansion it wa.s of no importance 5 witness the 
^ The Jews in the Modern World, p. 13 , 
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ready accopLance of ihe Jews in England^ FrancO;, Ciorinany^ 
and tlio growing rale of iiUcM'inarriage. (Tlio minihor of 
half and (|uarror Jews in Greater Germany was In 1955 
actually larger Lluin Lliat of llie Jgavs.) linh in limes of 
economic conlraclionj growing dilficullios^ and compoLiLionj, 
this subtle irriLation aroused by (lie Jows^ this residue of 
former deep dislike and hatred, could — -just because of its 
irrational character' — -gi’Ow out of all proportion and give 
certain sensitive Jews the feeling ihal the wdiolo Diaspora 
was only one vast Ghetto, that they renLaiued ever foreign 
and unwanted 5 in fact, in a trap slowly closing in upon 
them — so that they frantically searched for a way oul. It 
was out of this perpetual Jewish malaise (which sent 
numerous Jews into the revolutionary ranks) that the 
Zionist movement was horn. 
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ZIONISM 

2 r TONISM ciroso as an alLenipl lo escape from this 
{lilomiua and solve the Jewish ()uosliori by an 
emifi^ralion of the Jews lo Paleslinc where, speaking* 
tluMr own lan^ipinf^e, Hebrew, they could sol up -Lhcir own 
stale. 

Why PaJesliiie ? ft had nevea- beeii more lhau a i^digious 
and jialional ceulro of llio Jews. Bui Jcwisli history had 
h(*en IbrgolLoij. The legend lhal the Jewish Diaspora 
had begun when llie Bonians liad concpicrod Palostine and 
driven out I he Jews, who thon scalterod, liacl bocoine 
Ijrrnly aca^pted bisLoricaJ Ivadition. 

Yet there were nearly sixteen million Jews scattered in 
l\\o world, wealthy and poor, nationally dividcul, speaking 
tliis langnage or lltah Palestine was a snuill, poor 'Turkish 
province, with only a few lliousajid stpiare niilcs of cnl- 
livablo land, dlio irrationality of Ziojusiti was ihej^o from 
the beginning. How could its first folloAvors, sensible, 
educated (lornuui, lAussiau, and oven English Jews, mostly 
practical men of affai^^s, engage in Ibis wdkl dream of Irans- 
f(u-riug the JovyisL millions into ibis tiny country which, 
eveji at lh(' wildest opliniivSm, could neyer hold more than 
a small minority of llic Jew^s ? 

Well, of course, it was neyer really, or at least neyer 
clearly, thought that the Jews could all ^return* to 
Palestine* IJio characteristic feature of the Zionist moyc- 
ment wuis that from its first origins it was confused, and the 
origins of iJre confusion go hack to the first origins of the 
luovomont. 

( Zionism had a twofold origiit 5 a West Emmpean and an 
\ 61 
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Easl Eui’opcaii, a political origin and a messianic. It arose 
out of the fusion of Uvo separate and veiy different inove- 
xnents, each with its separate aun. 

In Russia, where emancipaLion and liberalism only- 
stressed the wrotcliedxxess of the Jewish plight under the 
Czar, a .Icwish jiational re-vival on cuUurai linos look place 
in the second half of the nhicLeenlh century, .lewisb 
iiiLellccLuals, secluiig a cultural baclvgi’ouud beyojid the 
peudied Jewish religious ritual, yet i-ebuffed by anti- 
Senritism prevalent around them, began to turn to the past. 
Jewish history and Hebrew literatm-o began to be studied, 
and thei'c was a I’evival of interest in Palestine, the Jewisli 
Holy Laud, now lying derelict and neglected under the 
Turks. In the ’eighties Lids iiiLercst resulted in a lairly 
widespread movement, ‘The Friextds of Zion’, which 
aimed at reviving the historical connection of the Jews 
■with Palestine. The movement was hardly political ; its 
memboi’s, intellectual nuddlo class Jews, went little further 
than collecting funds to found Jewisli schools or villagevS in 
the country. There was nothing new about this. As 
religious or cultural conlro, Palestine had always featured 
in Jewish history. Twenty to thirty thousand orthodox 
Jews already lived in Palestine, mainly in Jerusalem, 
supported by the donations oi' pious Jews from all over the 
world. 

After the severe Russian pogroms of 1883, which struck 
a blow at Jewish emancipation, a number of young 
intellectual Russian Jews set out for Palestine to devote 
themselves to simple village life. 

Inexperienced as they were, they did not do very well 
in the arid, inhospitable countryside of Palestine, yet, 
because of a ccitaiii spiritual force behind it, the move- 
me-nt persisted. In Palestine these Jewish pioneci- farmers 
suddenly received help from a very difleront and very 
unexpected source. 

The stream of Jc-wish emigrants from Eastern Europe 
in the ’eighties and the ’nineties had created a dim un- 
easiness in certain Western Jewish circles, particularly 
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.imong tlio wcallliy, wosiomizcd, safe Jevv"? of Paris and 
London, d’fu' diflei'CMico hc'lwcon older Jews and Jewish 
new-coniers never rctnained very sLroiig 5 the Jewisii 
communities wore growing-, inoviLably Jewish overcrowding 
iivlo a few limited occnitafcious was developing, and mth it 
a growth of anti-Jewibh feeling. Tiie older-established 
French and British Jews grew nervous. The notion sprang 
up that Jewish migration must be guided- — ^mainly away 
from the existing Jewish sphere 5 it should be guided 
geographically, into now countries and into a wider range 
ol occupations. Into agricuLl\u-e, for instance. Even the 
idea of a KuTitorial concentration of Jewish emigrants, if a 
snitahle territory could be found, was in the air. Without 
Jewish nalioJiality, of course ; for the Paris and London 
Jewish bankers stood at t ho head of their communities, 
their own civic and social rights as loyal and distinguished 
(even ennobled) citizens of their countxies were beyond 
question, not to be jeopardized by the dangerous, revolu- 
tionary concept of Jewish nationality. It is ixi the light of 
this vague uneasiness among Western Jews that the large- 
scale philanthropic efforts by a group of Anglo-French 
Jewish nulliouaires, headed by tiio Paris Rothschilds and 
Baron Hirsch, striving to direct Je-wish emigration, have 
to be considered. Through wealthy companies like the 
Alliance Israelito Universcllc, the Jewish Colonization 
Society, and others, they tried to guide .Jewish emigrants 
to new countries, to provide craft and manual training, 
and, tuosi- im purl ant, to ['otmd Jewish agricultural colonies 
ill Canada, the Argentine, and, curiously enough, in Pales- 
line. The Argentine and Canadian colonies do not concern 
us hero 5 as i.soiated ventures they remained insignificant. 
But in Palestine, out of vague piety perhaps, or because 
Jewish farming had already been started, more systematic 
efforts to colonize were made. The existing, precariously 
struggling colonies were supported, new emigrants brought 
over and helped to settle. The philantliropic organizations 
wox’e wealthy 5 several million pounds were spent in an 
extravagant and inefficient way. The results were dis- 
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appoluling. By 1900 a village pop\ilaUon of about 

20,000^ small plcUiUM’S employing hired Arab labour^ 

bad been sel up in Pab^sline. A. good deal oL‘ land had 
been bouglU unc^ helped by iho ‘ Friends oi'Ziou/ a ccrUiii 
Zionist and fJebrcw aLuiospherc had becMi c]*eaLed. J<br 
Palestine this was all very in^w and vovy rtsd. Ihil^ during 
this same ])e]’iod 5 huiidrcals of tJiuusands ol Jews hud (uiih 
grated to New Ahjrb aJone^ creating ih‘W sinius and (JheLtoes. 
Not even the fringe of the Jewish eniigration p]’oblom had 
been touched. 

This was the Jewish position at the end of tlie century. 
Though the two movojiiontS;, the cultural Zionistu in 
Eastern Euro ])05 and the atlenipls of Wosleru Jews lo guide 
Jewish inigTaLion^ wove each a roactioii Lo the growth of 
anli“Jewish pressure — each an attempt to break through 
the trap— they diiferod in their ahu and characteiy and 
neither liad achieved very much. 

The two xTLOvenientSp so diverse in their aiius^ were 
joined and inextricably conrnsed by a new Jewish luessiahj 
a strange and raeteoric figure llashijig across Europe of iho 
late niuoteenth century, 

Theodor Horzlj the Viennese journalisL whoso picluro 
hangs Lo-day in tlioiisauds of Palestine rooinSj was borji in 
1860 into an assimilated AusLriari-Jewish fanrily. Already 
eaidy in his youth he liad gaimal considerable success as a 
fashionable Viennese dramatist and cril ic* He was a striking 
figure : bhick-bearded and handsome^ dressed always in 
the height of fashioUj gifted with dyuanne charm and 
personality which made him an outsiaudiug figure in 
Viennese literary life. As correspondent of Vienna’s fore- 
most daily newspaper j, the Neuc Freie Pressr^ lie regularly 
wrote feuillelons and letters of travel^ brief skelchesj slight;, 
yet always written in faultleSvS stylo. The best of thoni, 
probablyj were his faintly tnolancholy, pensive letters oi' 
travel, as, for instance, one written from London (like all 
Continental snobs, Herzl was a strong Anglophile), a 
London swathed in autumnal fog whose startling exircnues 
of wealth and daiLest sSqualor stirred sudden pity in him, 
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moving him to pose the typical question of the wandering 
dilettauLo, whollier liunian society could be improved at etll, 
whelhor the ‘ ouis ’ would bo in any way better than the 
‘ ins ’ when their I urn came. 

Posturing a lit lie in Jm-de-siech style, staring from 
his hotel wiiidow into the Loudon fog, Herzl wrote 
how he found the answer in a popular song he had 
just heard as he hjft Paris : 

‘ La vie est value, 

Uii peu d’espoir, 
lin peu de hainc, 

El pins — bonioir I ’ 

As far as Jewish life was concerned he knew almost 
nothing, lie had received the usual classical German 
(‘ducat ion at sclxool aud uinvcx'sity. Thougli he had 
ojicoLintered anti-Semitism here and tliere, particularly 
because of his pronomiccid Jewish looks, his personal 
charm aud ixitellect had eaxaied him easily over such difh- 
cullios diitl nxado it a very minor one among the problems 
of his life. 

But in 189d' hex was sent by tho Ncua Freic Pressc to 
Paris to report on the Ureyfus trial, that strange pox'tent 
of the new age in which wo live to-day. To Hei’zl, Paris had 
hitherto only been tho city of Cdzanne and Verlaine ; 
this encounter with anti-Semitisxn touched him like a stroke 
of lightning which at once illurainated the hollowness 
of tho emancipated Jewish position. All Europe was only a 
disgxxiscd Ghetto — ^the Jews were in a trap ! At once, in 
that same Hash of lightning recognition, ignorant of any 
previous suggestions to this effect, he decided that the 
Jewish prohlem could only be solved by gatheiing the entire 
Jews of the world into a new Jewish vState, and that he, 
Theodor Herzl, with his feuilletons and his black beard and 
his silk hat, was the man whom fate had chosen to lead 
the Jewish people into the new messianic future. 

Of coufso, from this moment on he was a little mad. 
A month later he began a new voluminous diary with the 
following words : 
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‘ 1 have ])Ocu (xcuptocl for some time upon work of im- 
]uocihural)lo ^reainost*. I (MTinol tell to-day wlicther I shall 
bring it to a close, but fur days and weeks it has filled niy mind 
and even niy unconscious ihonght, it accoiupaiiios luo wherever 
Igo. 

For the rest of his life, indexed, Horzl was possessed by ius 
demon, With sublime assuniuco lie immediately made 
contact — luiLuraJly — vvil h. the great Icwisli luillxouaircs 
and communal Icadei'S, the llol lischilds aiid Bax’on tfirsch, 
demanding their imraodiato support for iiis great now 
idea of the Jewislt State, His soaring eloquence gained him 
an audiexice. A brand-new Jewish Slate ? MigxaiUons of 
the Jewish masses xmder Hex'zl ? Naluvally^ the Jewish 
banians dismissed him casually as a mad visionary. 

But this did not detor Herzl. The following year ho camo 
out with a pamphlet called JDar Judenslaat^ a lluonLly 
widtten^ theoretical explanatioxi of his idea, which brought 
him into contact with the Russian Zionist movomeuh— to 
their mutual astonishment ; he, in his Vienna drawing- 
i'ooms, had been as little aware of their exisLoiice, and of the 
real life of the Jewish masses, as they of liis. But withixx a 
year, as unquestioned loader, he had ox'gaiiizod these 
Russiaxx idealists into a political World Zionist Orgaixization 
whose first Congress at Basle in 1897 demaxxded ^ the 
creation of a legally recognized National Home for the 
Jewish people in Palestine though Hox^zl himself was iiol 
so particular about the teriitoiy. The Congress was 
solemnly opened by Horzl in silk hat, evening dross, and 
white gloves, with all the dek>gatcs — -slightly bewildered 
middle class Jews from Russia, A.u$Lria, and a few 
fx^om Germany—likewise, at his order, in evening 
dress, to mark the world-historical imporlanco of the 
occasion. 

The next six or seven years of HevzPs life w^ere oxio mad 
wild-gooso chase. At no time had he axxy X'eal strength 
behind him. There was something farcical about his 
pretensions and deceptions. In 1898 he founded a London 
Bank which was to finance large-scale colonizatioxijj the 
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Jewish Colonial Trust (later Auglo-P ales tine Bank), for 
which lie demanded millions in subscriptions, and for which 
he actually obtainod soniothing like £16,000. His Zionist 
Congress remained the meeting of a small Jewish sect 
com]30sod luaiulyof iiupocuuious students. The big moneyed 
and influential .lows, captains of finance and industiy, 
sitting comfortably in their French chateaux or English 
counti 7 houses, cither laughed at his crazy fears of anti- 
Semitism and his mad 'visions of a Jewish I’alestine, or 
opposed him violently as a danger to the Jews. The over- 
whclndng majority of the Jews remained entirely in- 
different. And yet, completely on his own, Herzl succeeded 
in conducting the most fantastic direct political negotiations 
with the Sultan on a basis of complete bluff, promising the 
Turks the millions of the Jewish millionaires which he had 
not got, in exchange for Palestixte, which the Turks had no 
intention of givijtig uj^, always with a fanatical belief that 
if ho could oidy achieve the first vital step the rest would be 
easy. Sptu’rod on by this belief, ho managed to interview 
and interest men like Plohwe, Russian Foreign Minister, 
the Grand HuJee of Baden, Joseph Chamberlain, who might 
really have taken up IlerzPs idea but for the opposition of 
English Jews, and oven the all-highest, Kaiser Wilhelm 
himself, whom Herzl caught on the imperial journey to 
Jerusalem (with great reli.sh, for as a good Austrian patriot 
Herzl dearly loved royally). 

All these mad journeyings and interviews are recorded 
in the detailed diaries in which llerzl wrote down in 
minute detail each daily experience, each new meeting, 
eacli ihuuglit that occurred to him from 1898 to 1905, 
Tins extraordinary document deserves to be better known, 
Witliout any real knowledge of the tvorkings of modern 
society, almost ignorant of Marx, Ihnvi nevertheless had 
an uncajiiiy flair for the current historical trend. There 
is a start ling modorn ring about some of these extracts, 
spontanoous ideas casually jotted down. Does the totali- 
tarian State not loom on the horizon in llie following 
extracts ? 
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‘My Russian Jcwsj wlio coiisLiuUe I lie ^roaL n^servoir of 
uusldllod lal)our(n*Sj will bo orfi^auuud as a lal)i)ur army. I jahour 
Lo be organized on army liuc's^ perhaps even with nuilorms. 
Labourers are lo advance according lo skill and souiorily. 
Each carries a nuusliars haLoii in his kmqrsack.’ 

‘ To the l\.oihs(dulds : 

My view: Sodalisni is a puredy Uh Iniological ])robl(nm The 
harnessing ul naliusd foi'ees tlirough eU^lricily will solve iu 
III the lueaiitAme our model realm has been erc’aLedd 

Socialism Lhruugli elecLrihcatiou ? Sljados ol Loniti ! 

‘ To Llio Kaiser ; 

If the German Jews oruigratOj, this will cause lln^ rcLuru of the 
German- Maiericau omigranLs. In lliis way you will gain 
unadultoraLod mil ioiials, you prevouL a collapse which miglu 
be difliculL Lo limii^ you weaken socitdisnij to wliicli ihe per- 
secuLed Jews have tiirued because other paiLies have expelled 
LiieiU; imd you gain time lo solve Lho social ([uesLioti.’ 

Jubl as he imagiuod llio Jewish luigrnliou as ouo single j, 
planned;, ]H)litical oKodusj so he was convinc(id of his own 
nuqiieslioucd role of leader. 

‘ J need the duelj iu order to have [)ro2)er officers^ and in 
order Lo re line Lho Lone oC good sodcLy ou the hrench 
modfd, 

‘ I shall puuisli suicide : an luisucccbsful allem[a by lung 
imprisonmenL in a lunatic asylum^ a succossfnl atLompt with 
refusal oi' honourable burial. 

‘ 1 slial] make our high priests wear imposing ceremonial 
dross 5 and our cuirassiers wear yellow irousersj wluLo tunics 5 
officersj wiLli silver cuirasses.’ 

And (mounting crescendo !) : 

^ My removal from Vienna to Paris was lust ori ('ally necessary 
so that 1 might learn Uio meaning ot‘ migratiou.’ 

‘ Thought in the Palais Royal during military music (to my 
subordinates who wish lo flatter me) : “ I must not he praibod;, 
because I may equally not ho crilicized. because 1 am Lho 
leader. . . Bui ] say tliis not only l)ecause of discipline, but 
because my spirit must remain healthy and ^simp^e. . . . 

^ In the German original * Fuehrer ' 
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‘ I think J shall be remembered amongst the great bene- 
factors of humanity. 

‘ Or is this thought already the delusion of grandeur ? 

‘ Before anythmg else I must master myself. 

‘ I believe that for me life has ceased, and world history 
begun.’ 

Could these last passages not have come out of Hitler’s 
Mein Kampf? But, alas, Herzl was not Hitler ! If all the 
emotional elements, its confused massed impulse to fight 
free from the uneasiness in civilization, are stripped from 
National Socialism, what is Hitler but a symbol with which 
the German militaiist and industrial rulers have crushed 
the German workers, German democracy, and German 
socialism ? Whereas Herzl had no such force behind him, 
indeed, no force at all. In his deluded confidence and self- 
conceit, rushing frantically across the face of Europe from 
oue prince and foreign minister to the other, hoping for 
his miracle, Herzl was as much a comic as a tragic figure. 
Ho did not even rule his own Russian Zionist followers, 
even tliough ho had been enthusiastically proclaimed their 
loader. When in 1905 Chamberlain, interested by Herzl, 
offered a large area in Uganda for .Tewish colonization 
(not really a very good proposition 5 tropical Africa is no 
white man’s country), Herzl, grasping at what seemed the 
first result of his political efforls, was not disinclined to 
accept, only 10 find that the very suggestion of any other 
country hut Palestine — ‘ the historic Jewish homeland 
raised sxteh a storm of protest aixiong the Zionists lliat ho 
was ahuosL swept from power. Again, he had rejected the 
small colonization programme of the Zionists in Palestine 
as petty and useless, and had jealously guarded all the 
funds to servo as lever for some grand political coup of which 
ho never ceased to hope, but already, fom* years after the 
opening Zionist Congress, he was overborne by the majority, 
and the meagre funds wero devoted, as before, to small- 
scale colonization of a village hero and there in Palestiiro. 

When at last, burnt out by his crazy elJorts, he died in 
1904, (Still in the early forties, a tired, defeated, and dis- 
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appointed man, nothing at all seemed to remain of the 
glittering edifice of political nogoliations ho had built up. 
Ci'azy ? Of course he had been crazy. Even the Zionists 
had as good as rejected him. "Yel the immense change he 
had wrought in Zionism and .fowish life mdy appeared 
after liis death, lie had shouted the idea of Zionism inlo 
the world, and thm-e, in spile of the absence of any sigrufi- 
cant progress, it obslinalely reuiuinod. With his undeniable 
political insiglit, he had created an organization for the 
Zionist movement which endured. And iu spite of them- 
selves, he had swept the bewildered Zionists from their 
parochial obscurity into the great political world, and there 
they remained. 

The years following Herd’s death actually gave little 
indication of what was to come. The Turks held out no 
hopes. Yet Hcrzl’s Zionist niovemout, the small, scattered 
groups of his followers which had appeared iu each couxitry, 
held out. Even after Elcrzl, the irrational touch remained, 
too. The Zionists for the most part were bourgeois and 
academic Central European Jews, typical pauiotic Jewish 
citizens of their countries, iu whoso libraries lealher-bound 
German classics stood next to the newly-translatod drantas 
of Shaw and odd volumes of Judaica. They maintained 
their organization 5 they solemnly collected money for 
the Jewi-sh National Fund 5 land was bought in Palestine, 
some schools and small villages founded, one or two 
exceptionally capable administrators worked hard in 
Palestine j a new Zionist literatm’e was created. Yet the 
faith stirred by Flerzl was already tliere : most of the 
Zionist adherents were certain that the.se insignificant 
colonization activities wore only the beginning of a move- 
ment which would eventually increase a hundredfold. 
Obstacles, political and economic, would somehow be 
overcome. The local Arab population of Palestine seomod 
the least of these obstacles. The Arabs were poor, .scattered, 
inarticulate, the country could be considered as good as 
empty. 

Of course, this bourgeois Zionism was not enough. The 
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movement would have achieved little in Palestine but for 
new access of strength from a totally different soui’ce. 

The Jewish workers in Eastern Europe had also been 
made aware of the Jewish problem. 

In the crowded Russian Pale, at tlio end of the nine- 
teenth century, capitalism had turned thousands of petty 
bourgeois Jews into proletarian wage-earners concentrated 
in the textile, garment, and food trades, wliich were gaining 
a name as special Jewish sweated industries. 

Being Jews, these workers were a nervous, restless, urban 
prolet arial . T owards the turn of the century class-conscious- 
ness in its most militant form swept tlu'ough them like a 
flame. For a time a small group of organized Jewish workers 
formed the spearhead of the hussian trade union move- 
ment, and, because the Jews were persecirted like no other 
people lander the Czar, a brilliant group of Russian Jewish 
revolutionaries arose from the Glietto. 

Rut it was characteristic that these Jewish revolutionary 
leadei's led the Russian and not the Jewish workers, 

The Jewisli Trade Union Movement, too, had very soon 
come up agaiaist its limits^ — and the Jewish problem. 
Pauperized traders, artisans, aaid unemployed still made 
up the majority of the Jewish population. The Jews had 
entered industry only on the fringe, they were not in the 
basic industries, but scattered in countless tiny under- 
takings run by small Jewish employers, who were them- 
selves exploited as much as their workers. Both suffered 
from the same pressure upon the whole Jewish community. 
Tlie very successes of Jewish strikers, within the limited 
sphere, undermined their position, loading to their dis- 
placement by the more amenable Russian and Polish 
peasaaits who were flocking into the towns ; a slow but 
relentless process causing ever-increasing Jewish mass 
migration to America. 

But what was happening in America ? The same con- 
centi'ation and overcrowding of the Jews into the same 
middle-class occupations and the same few sweated in- 
dustries in the larger cities. In ihe East Side of Now York, 
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in the overcrowded Jewisii slums, Jewish life seemed to be 
I'ollowiiig the same unhappy development as iii, Poland, 
Once again the Jewish workers were found Oidy in small 
finishing industries, in tailoring, needle-work, etc., and as 
these were mechanized they were pushed out into an 
already overcrowded middle class. 

What was to be done ? Migration or not, the Jewish 
woi'kers seemed to constitute a mere fringe of the labour 
movement, [n this situatioji, even among convinced Jewish 
socialists, unorthodox cries were heard. The Jews, it was 
suggested, must achieve some territorial concentratioji 
before they could ever build up a labour movement, 
Already in 1897 a shrewd Russian .Jewish socialist in 
America, N. Syrkin, wrote ; 

‘ To urge the masses to withdraw from this struggle (the 
class struggle) in the name of Jewish autonomy would be 
suicidal, spiritually and economically. On the other hand, to 
ignore the m'gency of the Jewish situalioii in th(^ name of 
socialism, would he a crime against crucial Jewish needs. 

‘ The reactionary cluiractor of modern Zionism has dis- 
credited tlio e.onception of the Jewish renaissance in the eyes 
of Jewish socialists. However — tlie mistaken belief of some 
socialists to tho contrary — Zionism does not spring from the 
desire of the Jewish middlo class to find new sphoro.s for 
capitalist exploitation. Such an explanation of this remarkable 
phenomenon is crude and naive, Zionism sjn'ings from tho 
consciousness of the Jewish mas.sos that llioir economic 
positions have been .shattered, and from their desire for a more 
tolerable way of life.’ 

But the difficulty remained. Zionism was essentially a 
bourgeois and capitalist movement j during tho coloniza- 
tion stage it had to remain so. How could the actual and 
psychological gap between this movement and the Jewi.sh 
workers’ class struggle, part of the revolutionary struggle 
of the international working class, he bridged ? 

There was no ready bridge. But for those who were too 
acutely aware of the Jewish problem, there had to be a 
solution. And almost at once a Jewish theorist was found 
to make this attempt. 
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The career of Ber Borohoy, Russian- Jewish theoretician 
and founder of Socialist ZionisiUj shows a curious parallelism 
to that of Eorzlj however different the points from which 
tliey started. Borohov was a typical Russian- Jewish in- 
Lellcclual, a leading' menibor of the Russian revolutionary 
socialist Jtiovcnieut where — had ho not suddenly gone over 
to the Jews — he might have had a great career,^ 

]3(n’ohov was twenty years younger than Herzl. He was 
born in 1880 in Poltavaj a small Russian town with a 
considerable Jewish populatioiij where both the Russian 
Social Democrats and the Zionists had passionate adherents. 
The iulcnsily of the political atmosphere is lo-day difficult 
to imagine. Boroliov himself relates how at the age o f fifteen 
ho and liis Jewish fellow pupils at the Poltava Gymnasium 
had read right through Marxes Capital and discussed it to 
the last sentence. At eighteen Borohov was the author of 
several pamphlets on the question of nationalism^ and had 
become the leadci' of ihc local revolutionary social demo- 
crats. A year later he liad rejected the contemporary social 
democrat ]>osilion as woefully iuadeqxiatc to deal with the 
Jewish problem j and had suddenly left the party to proclaim 
a doctrine of his own^ revolutionary Socialist Zionism^ which 
he defended in a series of brilliant speeches and articles 
and which at once gained him a following among Jewish 
youth* In 19065 when he was still only twenty-five^ 
Borohov was presiding at an All-Russian Congress of Socialist 
Zionists when the Russian political police attempted to 
arrest him as a dangerous revolutionaryj and he only just 
succeeded in escaping abroad, But his leadership of his 
party continued and^ by 191d^5 working mainly from 
Ainericap ceaselessly organizing and widting, ho had 
turned his Socialist Zionists into something like a world- 
wide movement among Left-minded and socialist Jews. 

^ And poSssibly endech like so nmny others, before the shooting- 
squad. But there can he no question of Borohov’s exceptional ability, 
His writings, particularly on the national issue, are fax superior to 
those, for iustaiioc, of Zinoviev, miotlier Russian-Jewish intellectual, 
whoso oneurack doctrinaire mind carried him as far as the Presidency 
of the Communist International, 
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WlaaL, ill brief, was his doctrine ? 

Borohov always disdained Lo join Herzl’s bourgeois 
Zionists, and to the end considered himself a revolutionary 
socialist. But because the Jewish working masses were 
either declassed and rootless petty bourgeoisie or else 
concentrated not in large basic industries but only in the 
last stages of production, notoriously the weakest industries, 
he claimed that the Jewish workers, harassed in an anti- 
Semitic world and always under double jiressure, could 
never build up a real socialist uioveinent. The Jewish 
workers lacked any strategic basis for the class struggle. 
What was to be done, therefore ? As first step a basis must 
be created by suitable territorial concentration of the Jews 
so that the Jewish masses could for once form the broad 
basis of the social pyramid, not merely an abnormal layer. 
But how could a revolutionary socialist be content to take 
part in what must obviously be a capitalist organization 
movement ? Borohov leapt this hurdle without hesitation 
by defining this colonization movejnent as an elementary 
and inevitable process. The capitalist crisis was at hand, 
the economic system was cracking up, and it was the fate 
of all Jews, as universal minorit}'', to be the first victims. 
But tins economic exchrsion affected the Jewish middle 
class as much as the Jewish worker’s 5 both must therefore 
stidve for teirritorial concentration. Unchangeable historical 
reasons had made Palestine this territory. Modern Zionism 
was therefore no artificial bourgeois illusion, as lire ordinary 
socialist alleged, hut something which was inevitable and 
elementary. The Jewish middle class would bring its 
capital to develop the country, thereby creating a demand 
for Jewish workers 5 there would be a double migration, 
and then at last, with a real basis from which to work, the 
Jewish working masses, the most revolutionary in the world, 
would achieve their aim and establish a Jewish Socialist 
Republic in Palestine. 

Borohov’s tlieory was constructed with great ingenuity 
and plausibility ; he himself completely believed in it. 
As late as March 1917 he could still write : 
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‘ It is as good as certain that the British will have enough 
time to conquer Palestinej Syria, and Mesopotamia bcfoie tho 
Ilolionzollcrns, Ilapsburgs, and Young Turks will be dethroned 
by revolution, and, sliould this happen, then with raatheinatical 
exactness the Jewish republic in Palostine will come into 
existence.’ 

He w^rote this shortly before his death in Russia in the 
summer of 1917, an early death, like Herzl’s, mainly due 
to over-exhaustion. And at the time of his death he 
already knew bettor. 

What is to be said of his theory ? 

First of all, it was based on a partial truth. The Jewish 
problem in capitalist Europe was only part of the whole 
capitalist contradiction, and in particular of the slow de- 
struction of the free independent middle class, and it could 
finally only be solved as part of the greater problem, 
whether in Em-ope or in Palestine. At the same time, there 
was the special interim problem of the elimination and 
oppression of the Jews. Borohov was far too great a realist 
not to see that, particularly as far as the Jews were con- 
cerned, social democracy was a sorry self-deception, and, 
like many other Russian socialists, he had little belief 
that revolutionary communism could succeed in the back- 
ward countries of ria,steim Europe. 

So ho spun his own messianic illusion : the Jewish 
Socialist Republic in Palestine j a solution which his 
Russian colleagues no longer needed after the Soviet 
revolution proclaimed full equality'' for Russian Jews j a 
solution whicli could only have come about if Palestine 
had not boon pail of the Arab world aiid a focus of British 
imperial interests, but an abstract country, a country on 
the moon ! 

How far did Borohov really believe in his hopes as the 
decisive moment approached ? It is difficult to say. He 
died in 1917, on the brink of the new world which was 
coming into shape. 

But, illusion or not, like Herzl, Borohov, with his 
Socialist Zionist theories, had helped to incxdcate a newideal 
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among Jews, which — under the steady gJ’o^vth of anti- 
Jewish pressure — endured ajid found fanatical adhorenis. 
In the year following the failure of the Russian revolu I ion- 
ary rising of 1905, with its afUn-nnUli of deliheralely staged 
pogroms, more than a thousand young Jewish inlellectuals 
and Students, socialists as avcH as Zioiiisis, left their homos 
in Russia to Itecomc simple l<d)oui('rs in l^alesline. dliey 
were little concerned witli Bofohov’s revolutionary Zionist 
rationalizations 5 they sijnply considered tlieniselves the 
advance guard of the Jewish working class in Palestine. 
In Palestine they formed a compact movement 5 un- 
trained, unprepared as they were, the task of learning to 
live as rough village labourers demanded most of their 
strength, and the Jewish ‘ return to nature ’ and ‘ conquest 
of woi-ldng class positions ’ became the central points of their 
philosophy. The difficulties facing them seemed immense. 
They were inexperienced, the climate and conditions of 
the work were exhausting ; the villages had few amenities, 
and the Jewish colonists, already become typical planters 
employing cheap Arab labour, l^let th(^ new-comers, wlio 
preached the principles of Jcwisli labour and nationalisin, 
with the utmost hostility. But the' young labour Zionists 
overcame all these obstacles. The strength of their impetus 
was that of Russian revolutionary ardour as much as of 
Jewish nationalism. Tfrroughout difficulties and tribula- 
tions, they never for a moment abandoned their vital 
principles : that a Jewish state in Palestine was needed, 
but that it must be one based on a Jewish working class aiid 
on co-operation, that the Jews would be regenerated 
through working class life in Palestine. Their own work 
and struggle as hired labourers and watchmen in the Jewish 
colonies was a necessary starting-point. It was their own 
certainty about this future which helped this small band 
of young Jews to endure. Before them a Jewish agricul- 
tural labourer was something that hardly existed. But in 
a few years, living in coBectivo groups, in poverty shared 
with absolute equality, working for wages as low as i.he 
Arab fellah, they had gained a foothold in tho Jewish 
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colonies^ and with the help of the Zionist Organization 
established a number of collective farms of their own. 
But the life of labourers in Palestine was hard ^ the struggle 
for existence rcanainccl always doubtful. With all their 
optimism this band of Russian Jewish revolutionists could 
hardly have dreamed of the startling developments which 
would follow. With their wild Russian appearance and 
their communal lifcj these Russian Jewish workers would 
have been strange figures anywhere. They were strangest 
of all in Palestine^ au Oriental country of rock and burning 
suH;, poor Arab fellaheen^ corrupt Arab effendis^ and 
Turkish governors. 

But during the last pre-War years tlie whole Zionist 
movement gathered impetus. Money was steadily collected 
in the DiasporUj workers and middle class Jews immigrated 
into Palestine j there was a small boom in orange-growing 3 
schools^ villages, even a small Jewish seaside town, Tel 
Aviv, sprang up. Together with the growth in numbers, 
a dofiniLe Zionist atmosphere gained ground. The Hebrew 
language made progress 5 the various Jewish sections, 
planters, workers, older religious .Tews, became fused into a 
definite national unit. The characteristic quality of Zionism, 
that mixture of exaltation and calm practicability, was 
already tliere. But as nationalism united the Palestine 
Jews, they were sharply brought up against a parallel 
nationalist movement among the Palestine branch of the 
people who had scarcely figured in ancient history, but now 
occupied the Middle East — ^the Arabs. 
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THEORIES ABOUT THE ARABS 

T his history is concerned with the Jews and tlieir 
Zionist ventui’e in Palestine , the Arabs enter 
only as a bachgroundj and little need he said about 
them. The writer is no Orientalist and speaks no Arabic 5 
his personal acquaintance extends only to westernized 
Arabs. Yet he has been puzzled and intrigued by the 
strange ‘ otherness ’ of Arab life and thought, and the 
mystery of Arab rise and fall, which all tlie standard 
woi'ks on the Arabs take for graiited rather than exjdain. 

‘ A first difficulty of the Arab Movement/ Lawi’once 
begins the second chapter of his saga, ‘ was to say wlio the 
Arabs were. Being a manufactured people, their name had 
been changing in sense slowly year by year. Once it meant 
an Arabian. There was a country called Arabia 5 but this 
was nothing to the point. There was a language called 
Arabic j and in it lay the test.’ 

But there is also the point of common origin. What is 
one to say about the Arabs, this nation of roaming Beduin, 
veiled women, dark men in larbooslies endlessly sitting in 
their cafds, except that they are strangers ? 

Their whole civilization was strange ; not part of our 
European civilization, but parallel to it. During the early 
Middle Ages they were a great ruling people of waniors, 
merchants, scientists, astronomers, poets ; in wealth and 
civilization the Middle East and North Africa were at least 
level with Europe, and probably grealer in population. 
To-day, in a sparse, sandy region, only small Arab groups 
are struggling towards westernization and fifth-rate nation- 
hood ; around stretches a desert of stagnant Arab decay, 
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crumbling, filthy little Arab towns, where fitful dark eyes 
stare at one from drawn, fanatical Arab faces. 

The reasons which caused this disintem'ation into nothing 

o b 

of the jjarallel Arab civilization are still a mystery. Looking 
back from the viewpoint of to-day, with present methods 
of historical analysis, one may perhaps begin to understand. 

Like the Arabs, the early Jews were a Semitic people ; 
and Jewish history seems to show that the clues to the 
pattern of Semitic history can be found in the social and 
family (i.e. sexual) structure of Semitic society. The 
pattern of Jewish and Arab history shows certain curious 
jmrallels. The fluctuations of this history were extreme. 
The extreme downfall of the Jews from the great trading 
and banking people of Europe to the despised, intellectuallj- 
perverted outcasts of the Ghetto has already been described. 
So with the Arabs. For a short while they were the greatest 
imperial I'uling nation 5 but when they crashed it was into 
slavery. When the Turkish Empire crumbled in the nine- 
teenth century, the despised Greeks and savage Balkan 
nations had the strenglh to revolt ; but the proud Arabs 
remained inert and powerless, caught in their own rigid 
decadence. 

There are other parallels and di vei'gences. Like the 
Jews, the Arabs are one of the Semitic peoples who emerged 
from the great desert reservoir, but unlike the Jews they 
played only an insignificant role in ancient history (because 
still at the nomadic stage), and they wore the last Semitic 
nation to appear upon the Middle Eastern scene. There 
are other differences. The Jews, as an international 
community, represented a trading people typical of one 
phase of Middle Eastern history. Arab civilization remained 
in many essentials based upon a nomad background. And 
while the Jewish spread was a slow trading expansion 
extending over nearly two hundred years, Arab expansion 
was like a flood which in one fierce rush poured round half the 
shores of the Mediterranean aitd to the Indus and the borders 
of China, and with almost equal swiftness subsided again. 

True, in the centuries preceding Islam the Arabs, nomads 
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and merchants alike, had been spreading from Arabia into 
the snrrotxnding fertile lands, yet there was something- 
irrational, almost magical, in this astounding conquest, in 
Mahomet’s spiritual and jiolitical leadership and the grotvth 
of Islam, beginning as a small Arab tribal affray between 
the foui-th-rate towns of Mecca and Medina, and within 
one lifetime turned into an inspired movement which had 
conquered half the known world. 

How can one explain the magical rise of Mahomet ? 
Not through his spiritual message alone, which was little 
more than a desert Arab’s garbled vision of Christianity 
and Judaism. One might ask to-day : How can one explain 
the rise of Hitler from his Munich beor-cellar to domination 
over Europe ? Not by his national-socialist creed 5 we are, 
to-day, no longer so innocent. Modern knowledge reveals 
the mechanism of society, and Hitler as instrument. When 
in 1929-50 world capitalism had reached the greatest crisis 
of its history, Germany, with its five million unemployed, 
seemed the next country after Russia lieading for revolution 
and communism. Hitler, with his crazy movement, became 
without knowing it the spearhead of a world capitalist 
counter-revolution to senash working class organizations, 
put the unemployed into new mililaiy uniforms, and 
divided the world between new, more ruthless finance- 
capitalist empires. History has its iron logic. At every new 
step he took Hitler had tho active or tacit support- not only 
of the German indus trial rulers who first financed his 
brownshirt army, but (behind the democratic trappings) 
of the whole international finance capitalism, from Hcarst 
to Rothermere or Franco, whose battle he fought against 
humanity. That his craziness spread and that he turned 
from instrument to a monstrous Frankenstein, is another 
matter. And so, similarly, the writer feels, with Mahomet, 
Islam, and Arab military conquest, only this Lime in the 
opposite, that is progressive, direction. The stage was set. 
The centralized power of the vast Persian and Byzantine 
empires, degenerate, ruled by military despots and financial 
oligarchs, exhausted by endless rapacious wars, hated by 
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crushed subject populcidons, had become the only obstacles 
to iiitornational economic progress and expansion, It 
only needed a single military jolt and a hope of greater 
liberty, and the two hollow imperial structures would 
collapse. Arab military conq^uest supplied the initial jolt, 
Islam the hope ; that the Arabs were frequently accepted 
without resistance as liberators was half the secret of their 
swift progress. Particularly, the Mediterranean merchant 
class stood almost at once on their side. 

This was the backgro\ind of the Arab rush : two out- 
worn empires, ready to fall. While the causes for the sudden 
emergence of the Arabs are not easily explained, it is clear 
that Islam conquered as much by its religious faith — ^beliind 
wliich stood its social ideal — as by the power of the Arab 
sword. The social code of the Arabs was still largely based 
on a nomad background. In the desert, where necessities 
such as food and water were so rare that no man mieht 

O 

accumulate them, primitive democracy and elements of 
communism survived to this day a,s the only possible 
social organixation whereby man might live. The early 
ascot Lsm of Islam certainly derived from this source. 
The social order the Arabs spread from the desert was freer 
than the neighbouring despotisms. To the rotten empires 
of Byzantium and Persia, with their vast slavery, their rule 
of mban rich, corrupt Oriental sloth and wealthy parasitic 
churches, Islam opposed its fresh monotheism from the 
desert (unlimited, as opposed to the national monotheism 
of the Jews), with its code of tolerance even for slaves, and, 
above all, its formal equality of all believers. Islam won 
all along' the line. In the writer’s view Arab progress should 
bo considered as a social revolution spreading round the 
Mediterranean as much as a conquest by desert warriors. 

As a result, the first period of Arab rule, before the vic- 
torious Arabs had themselves stooped to exploitation, passed 
over the Mediterranean like a great wave of liberation, 
before which petty frontiers and tyrannies vanished, 
commerce and industries revived and flourished, and a new 
progressive merchant class in a chain of cities reaching from 
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Cordova to Samarkand initiated an age of intense intellectual 
activity, in its universality unprecedented in the ancient 
world, in which Greek, Roman, and Semitic thought were 
gathered together again, and in which, it should be noted, 
members of other nations and other religions, Christians 
and Jews particularly, were in the first phase of tolerance 
permitted to play a leading part. 

The Arab rush as spearhead of a successful social revolu- 
tion in the Middle East, the overthrow of outworn despotism, 
and a great unification of commerce and civilization ; The 
view is speculative, but to the winter seems the clue to the 
unique Arab rush from desert to world rule. 

The almost equally swift decline of the Arab world is 
easier to understand. Spread over a vast empire, tbe nomad 
aristocrats were too few, their coramunica Lions too tenuous. 
In the Middle Eastern centre, the hub of the empire, the 
world of flesh, that ancient Asiatic corruption and deca- 
dence which had dominated the (entres of wealth from the 
time of Babylon and Susa, closed in again, until the Arab 
capitals of Baghdad and Cairo were no more than its heirs. 
When this world crashed before devastating raiders, Arab 
civilization, too, fell with little resistance, and became 
subject to the Mongols and Turks. The great Arab rush 
had done its work, and left as its heritage the Arabic 
language spoken from North Africa to the Persian Gulf, 
and an Arab popidation as final occupants of most of the 
Middle East. But, under Turkish domination, the Arabs 
sanlc in every way to a subject popidation. Separated from 
Ertrope, cut off from the new trade-routes, the Middle East 
fell into decay 5 its cities crumbled 5 most of its population 
was turned into abject fellaheen. 

But there was something so swift and so extreme in the 
Arab collapse from shining civilization to liclplossncSvS, 
indifference and degradation, as to distinguish it from that 
of any rise and fall of any nation in Europe. The social 
system, and particularly the sexual and family aspects 
of Arab culture, must surely have played their pOL't in 
shaping Arab history. The Semitic Arabs had passed almost 
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at once from the nomad to the ruling stage ^ in spite of all 
civilization, they had little administrative talent (they relied 
largely upon non- Arabs for administration), and they 
remained rootless. And llic exaggerated sexual element 
which became at once fused with their conquest and 
religion, their idealization of the subjection of women into 
mere instruments of male delight and procreation, was as 
if they cut off one side of Imman life and shrouded it amidst 
mysteries of night and darkness, and created a purely male 
and only adolescent world, confused, unstable, and di'eam- 
like, ready to collapse. The first overthrow of Arab power 
caused Arab spiritual collapse. This reaction, exactly like 
that of the Jews during the same centtu'ies (1500-1800), 
was a supreme suzTender to unhappiness, helplessness, 
and fatalism ^ and at the same time a neurotic clutching at 
unreal compensation. As with the Jews in the Ghetto, 
memory of past greatness became not a spui' towards 
recovery, but an end in itself. 

As Lawrence shrewdly wrote : 

‘ With the coming of the Turks, this happiness became a 
dream. By stages the Arabs, the Semites of Asia passed under 
their yoke, and found it a slow death. Their goods were 
stripped from them, and their spirits shriv^elled in the numbing 
breath of a military government.’ 

Slow death : like the lingering of a neimotic, turning 
away from reality as only solution of a conflict too great 
to be faced. Like the Semitic Jews in the Eui^opean Ghetto, 
the Semitic Arabs under the Turks found shadowy com- 
pensation in an infinite elaboration of orthodox: Islam. 
Lawrence continues ; 

‘ They (the Arabs) lost their geographic sense, and their 
racial and historical memories ; but they clung the more 
tightly to their language and erected it almost into a fatherland 
of its own. The first duty of every Moslem was to study the 
Koran, the sacred book of Islam, and incidentally the greatest 
Arab literary monument. The knowledge of his religion was 
his own, and that only he was perfectly qualified to under- 
stand and practise it, gave every Arab a standard by which to 
judge the banal achievements of the Turk/ 
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For four hundred yoart; the Arabs steadily sank deeper 
into their living death of indifference, povert}^, and 
decline. At the beginning of the nineteenth centiuy, as 
Turkish military power disintegrated, Egypt broke a^vay, 
the Greeks regained independence, and alter I hem, stc'p 
by step, the Serb, Bulgar, and Albanian peasant natiojis 
fought savage wars to gain their independence. Only 
the wide Arab world, held fast in its neurosis of subjection, 
seemed to lie fallow and inert ^ the small Arab ruling class, 
remote and hating its peasant masses, was engaged in cub 
tmed decadence, internal struggle, or nothing at all. Yet, 
as trade between Europe and the East incrcasitigly stirred 
the Ai'ab countries living midway aloiig the I'oute, Western 
ideas also penetrated, and even the frozen Arab world was 
forced into life. Commerce and industry grcAV up along 
the fringe of Egypt, Syria, and Mesopotamia, creating a 
new mercantile Arab middle class which made its presence 
felt in a sudden growth of Arab nationalism airniiig at 
liberation from the Turkish yoke. Yet the procOvS,s was 
painful, convulsive, slower than anywhere else. Economi- 
cally Arab society had stood still at the early feudal 
stage, and the mass of the fellaheen, brutish, servile, and 
inai'ticulate, remaijied indifferent. The social paralysis of 
Arab society remained untouched. Arab progress and 
westernization had to struggle against the crushing dead- 
weight of neurotic religious oi’thodoxy. Arab nationalism 
therefore lacked all solidity and moved among ujirealitios. 
There was a considerable literary and cidtural revival, 
cixlminating in the study of Arab history and art at the 
academies of Cairo, Damascus, and Baghdad j but tliis 
nationalism was apt to lose Itself in a confused dreamland of 
pan- Arab or even paj,i-Islamic movements. Beyond this, 
there were only vague secret societies and military con- 
spiracies without further programme. Wheji the revolu- 
tion of the Young Turks caused Arab nationalism to flare 
suddenly into life in 1907, it was dashed down ruLhle.ssly 
and easily by the more efficient Turks, because it lacked all 
mass support. With the Wai', however, though not the 
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Arabs o£ Syria and Mesopotamia but those of the Arabian 
Desert revolted^ the whole Arab people, nomads, peasantry 
and townsmen alike, were violently shaken, started at last 
upon a nationalist movement which is still gi*owing to-day. 

But the Palestine Arabs, the poorest, least educated and 
least considered Arabs before the War, took little part in 
this nalionalist stirring. Only Zionism itself gave them the 
start, at once teaching them new methods and presenting 
vulnerable points against which they could rally and 
struggle* 


a 



CHAPTER Vm 


BRITISH POLICY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

N ^AVAL supremacy built the British Empire. The 
nineteenth century is generally thought of as the 
age of irnperialisnp but this is wrong 5 tlie real 
struggle for Empire was decided in the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries when Britain, through her 
favoured island position, emerged victorious from lengthy 
naval wars in which British sailors, with nothing of the 
muddle-through about them, unconscious even that this 
would ever describe British policy, sailed the seven seavS, 
plundering the crumbling Spanish Empire, liavijig the 
best of it in the end, after stormy Channel battles, with 
sturdy Dutch, beating tlie French iiTosistibly out of the 
field, sailing the coasts of America and Africa and Asia, 
discovering Australia and New Zealand. After the control 
of the seas was achieved, the task of building up 
colonies was easy 5 not much more than a matter of 
occupation. 

At the same Lime this world-wide British Colonial 
Empire has never remained fixed, but continually changed 
in importance and geographical composition with the 
needs of the mother country, that is, with the needs of 
British industiy and finaixce. 

The most important change Look place in the nineteenth 
centmy. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, even after the loss 
of the American colonies, Britain’s chief overseas interests 
still bordered on the Atlantic Ocean. Australia was desert, 
the rubber empire of Malaya did not exist, China was closed 
territory. Canada and the West Indies and the crumbling 
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remnants of Spanish empire and trade were the chief 
colonial prizes. Though Britain had wrested India from its 
French colonizers, its exploitation had hardly begun, and 
all shipping still passed along the Atlantic route round the 
Cape. 

In the summer of 1957 a leading British statesman (it 
might have been Sir Samuel Hoare) said plaintively : ‘ If 
only a giant airship could lift the British Isles bodily and 
transport them to the centre of the Indian Ocean, away 
from Europe, how much more peacefully and safely we 
could live ! ’ 

Britain, to-day, is essentially an Indian Ocean Empire. 
While the Atlantic possessions have dwindled in importance 
or become — inevitably — satellites of the United States, 
the wealthiest British Colonies and Dominions, South and 
East Africa, Aden, India, Burma and Ceylon, the Malay 
States with Singapore as gateway to Australia, New Zetiland 
and China, are grouped like a wreath round the Indian 
Ocean. 

This gradual shift of British Imperialism from the 
Atlantic to the Indian Oceaii has proceeded from the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century to the present day, and, 
inevitably, because of their key position half-way between 
Britain and India, the sandy, sparsely populated Arab 
countries of the Middle East, Palestine included, came into 
the orbit of British imperial interests. To-day, with the life- 
line of British communications so suddenly and so un- 
expectedly challenged, they have boconie the vital key- 
point. 

Already Napoleon, in his typical crazy venture into 
Egypt and PalesLine~on the right lines, but just a 
hundred years too early — had shown the British where 
their nerve-centre might lie. But his attack failed, like 
his other attempts at world domination. 

After Nelson’s victories of the Nile and Trafalgar, Britain, 
holding Gibraltar aird Malta, emerged in 1815 in virtual 
control of the Mediterranean, which endured for exactly 
one hundred and twenty years until 1955, when Mussolini 
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challenged it. Then it fell willi a crash which slarlled 
Biitain and the world. 

The whole history of the Mediterranean zone during the 
nineteenth ccntui’y is one of steady colonial penetration by 
Britain and France, tied in a curious and unstable union, 
at once mistrustful allies and jealous rivals. 

Britain, out to safeguard imperial communications, 
naturally took the leading part. France’s position was only 
secondary. In West Africa she was building up a new 
smaller colonial empire, to rej)ldce the one lost to Britain 5 
but in the strategic Eastern Mediterranean her j)olicy was 
inaijdy defensive 5 to prevent Britain from achieving 
complete monopoly and to keep any other country out of 
second place ; and this policy France has maintained 
consistently, from Talleyrand and Napoleon III to Laval 
and Blum. 

For the first half of the nineteenth century co-operation 
pi’edominated over rivalry in Anglo-Frejich relations. The 
joint programme was to turn the Mediterraneati into a 
closed Anglo-French lake 5 to this end one blow after the 
other was struck., Turkish sea power was broken iji 1828 
by the destruction'' 6 f tlie Turkish fleet at Sansovino. Two 
years later, when Mohemet Ali, that able adventurer on 
the Egyptian throne, tried to add f*ale.stine to Egypt, it 
was made clear to him by overwhelming British and French 
military force that there was to be no real revival of 
Egj'-ptian independence. A third danger was removed in 
1854—5, when a inixed British and French army fought 
an unfortunate, bloody, but finally successful war to 
prevent Russian expansion into the Mediterranean^ 

This war, which saw horrible slaughter and disease, the 
Charge of the Light Brigade, Florence Nightingale, also 
saw a small force of Sardinians and Piedmoittese added to 
the British-French forces. Nobody would have thought 
that eighty years later this force would have grown into a 
military power strong enough to challenge a British- 
French alliance. 

With Turkey and Egypt powerless, Russia kept out, and 
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the field therefore quilo clear, the next fifty years were 
characterized by Anglo-French rivalry rather than 
co-operation. 

Already in 1856, scarcely a year after the Crimean War, 
Brilish interests launched a scheme of a ‘ Syrian Trans- 
Desert Railway Company,’ which was to link the Mediter- 
ranean with Baghdad and the Persian Gulf, as rival scheme 
against the simultaneous French preparations for a canal 
at Suez. The two schemes were pressed upon tlie Turkish 
Government in open competition. The Indian Mutiny, 
causing the British plan to be temporarily suspended, gave 
Franco her opportunity to drive a sliarp wedge into the 
British sphere. When the Suez Canal, a triumph of 
French engineering, was opened in 1869, it was as a pre- 
dominantly French enterprise, and at the opening ceremony 
ships of all nations, British ships included, followed in the 
wake of Napoleon Ill’s yacht. 

But the new Napoleonic expansion of the French Empire 
was as brief as it was insecure. Already two years after 
the Suez triumph France was utterly defeated and crushed 
by Germany, and for at least ten years was unable to 
hold her own in the imperialist struggle. The flowery 
antics of the Jewish Prime Minister of Britain, Disraeli, 
the fact even that British expansion was opposed by 
considerable political interests at home, only hide the 
relentless swiftness with which British strategy exploited 
its opportunity. In 1875, during temporary financial 
difficulties of the Khedive, the Egyptian controlling interest 
in the Suez Canal shares was snapped up by Disraeli. In 
1878 Britain occupied Cyprus, and the same year Disraeli 
thought another Russian attempt upon Constantinople 
sufficient reason to threaten war, and brought back Peace 
with tlonour from Berlin. In 1883, on the pretext of 
quelling disturbances, British troops landed at Alexandria 
and ‘ occupied ’ Egypt. In ten years Brilish control of the 
Eastern Mediterraitean had become a fait accompli. By 
the time that France, weakened, deprived of Alsace- 
Lorraine, had recovered from the blow of 1871, she had to 
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accept the situation » In I'eturu for a guarantee to Britain 
for a free hand in Egypt, she received similar guarantees 
for Morocco 5 and co-operation, tliough witlj a difference, 
could now be resumed. 

With the British occupation of Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, 
and Egypt in turn, the strategic protection of the inuto to 
India was almost secured. Only one gap remained, on the 
second side of the Suez Canal — Palestine, the Holy Land, 
British interest in Palestine was of old standing : 

\ As long ago as 1840 Lord Shaftesbury had proposed a 
scheme of Jewish colonization under international guarantee as 
a means of using the weallli and industry of Iho Jewish people 
for the economic development of a backward area. George 
Eliot and Lawrence OliplianL had dearly stated and warmly 
advocated the Zionist ideal. Among English Jews its most 
prominent champions had boon the young Disraeli and Sir 
Moses Montefiore. But the Dritisli Government was not in a 
position to force Zionism oji the Sultan/^j 

No, not as long as Palestine remained a TiuLisli and 
not a British possession. 

It was, amongst otlier points, on the quest ion of the 
control of Palestine and its hinterland, donhnatiiig the 
projected Berlin-Constantinoplo-Aloppo-Baghdad railway, 
that the challenge of German imperialism to the British 
Empire was issued. 

General Smuts, in less idealist lerms than those quoted 
above, wote plainly in 1916 that of the four British aims 
two were ; 

^ The destruction of the German colonial system with a vmw 
future security of all communications vital lo the 
British Empire. This has already been clone (an achievement 
of enormous value which ought not lo be endangered at the 
peace nogotiations. 

Tearing off from (he Turkisli Empire all pans tliat may 
afford Germany opportunities of expansion lo the Far East, 
and of endangering our position as an Asuilic power. This has 
essentially been aclueved, Uiough the additional conquest of 
Palestine may be necessary to complete this lask.'^ | 

^ Peel Report^ P-14. 

^ Quoted, Lloyd George, Memoirs ^ p. 1551-2. 
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During the critical stage of the War the British made 
every conceivable effort to derive advantages from local 
popular movements in the struggle for this area. 

Already several years before the War, British agents had 
established contact \vith anti-Turkish Arab nationalist circles 
in Syria and Mesopotamia as counterweight to the Turkish- 
German alliance* During the War these contacts proved 
of the highest importance : 

‘ Two dangers were at once apparent to the Allied Powers. 
Syria and Palestine might be made the base for a Turco- 
German attack on tlio Suez Canal j and the prestige of the 
Caliphate might be used in an attempt to raise all Islam 
against the Allies in a Jihad or Holy Wai'. To meet the first 
danger troops were concentrated in Egyjit. To meet the second, 
negotiations wore opened with Hussein, Sherif and Emir of 
Mecca and hereditary guardian of the Moslem Holy Places 
of Mecca and Medina. Idusscin and his people had long 
cherished similar ideas of throwing off the Turkish yoke 
to tlioso of the Syrian nationalists, and it was intimated to 
him tiiat Ills participation in the War on the Allies^ side might 
lead to that result,’^ 

As a result of these intimations liing Hussein prepared 
for revolt. In September 1916, after the British failure at 
Gallipoli, it was urgent that an Arab anti-Tmddsh revolt 
should break out on a large scale to redress the balance. 
At the same time — even at doubtful moments of the War — 
British politicians looked ahead, to safeguard British 
interests if this Arab revolt should be successful. A now 
large Arab state should be created, freed from the Turkish 
yoke, but in turn dependent upon British protection and 
suj)port. Tlxe cliief of the British Staff in Egypt, General 
MacMahon, therefore proposed the folloAving bai’gain to 
King Hussein : 

‘ The districts of Mersina and Aloxandretta and the portions 
of Syria lying to the west of the districts of Damascus^ Homs 
Hama atid Aleppo cannot bo said to be purely Arab, and should 
be excluded from the proposed limits and boundaries. With 
the above modifications, and without prejudice to our existing 

'^,Peel lieportf p. 16. 
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treaties with Arab chiefs, we accept those lirniLs and boun- 
daries, and in regal'd to those porUoiih of the tcrritoiies therein 
in which Great Biitaw is J tee to act without dvu imeiit to the 
inter e^t^ oj her aliy^ Fiance^ 1 am empowf'ied in llic jianio of 
the GovermnenL ol (heal Ihilaiii Lo ^ive llie lollowlnp^ assur- 
ances and inahe llio lollowing reply Lo your h'lLer : 

‘ “ Subject to the <i1jovo modiheations, GveM Jhitairi is ju'c- 
pared to recogni/o and suppoiL tlie indc-^pondonc o oi ihe Aiabs 
within tlie l-erritorios included in Lho limiis and boundaries 
proposed by the Shcrif of Mecca. Great Britain will guaraiiteo 
the Holy Places against all external aggression, and will 
recognize their inviolability. 

‘ When the situation admits, Great Britain will give to 
the Arabs her advice, and will assist them Lo establish what 
may appear to bo the most suitable forms of government in 
those various territories, 

‘ “ On the other hand, it is ujidersLood that the Arabs have 
decided to seek the advice and guidanc(" of Great Britain only, 
and that such European advisors and officials as may ho re- 
quired for the formation of a sound form of adnunistration 
will be British,’^ * 

Largely upon the stimulus of this promise, and the hope 
for Arab revival, an Arab revolt was declared in Mecca, 
and some thousands of Arab warriors ealLsled under Law- 
rence, harassed far supeidor Turkish force^s for two years, 
and finally participated in the capture of Damascus after 
one of the most amazing of guerilla campaigns. 

The italics in the above quotations are from the Peel 
Report, Well might these reservations be stressed ! The 
Arab countries were not Britain’s to give away, and it was 
known in 1916 both in London and in the East that the 
terms of the treaty with Hussein would prove unacceptable 
to France, So what was to be done ? Lest the fires of Arab 
revolt be damped (and they had offers from German agents 
too !) the real agreement between Britain and France about 
dividing the Middle East after the War (known as the 
Sykes-Picot Agreement) was kept secret, and might never 
have been published had not the Bolsheviks given it full 
publicity, after discovering a draft copy in the archires 
of the lltxssian Foreign Office in 1917, By this oven^iding 
agreement, of the territories just promised to the Arabs, 
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Norlliorn Iraq and Syria were to remain under French 
coiiLrolj Southern Iraq and the Haifa districL under Britain. 
Italy, an inconvenient third partner also clamouring for 
spoils, was Lo be coinponsaled with parts of the coast of 
Asia Minor, while the Holy Places of Christendom in 
Southern Palestine were to come inider an inlernalional 
Anglo-French “1 tali a j i ad mi n i s bra Lion . 

‘ It was in ignorauco of any other compact than the Mac- 
Mahon Pledge that the Sheidf declared war against the Turks. 

' Bvit this was not the end of British pledges. Tlie war 
in Palestine, where 80,000 Jews lived behind the Turkish 
lines, but were nationally and spiritually linked with world 
Jewry, brought the British in touch with that strange 
piovoment, Zionism.! 

Zionism itself had in the meantime become a movement 
oJ quite other and larger dimensions. Hundreds of 
thousands of impoverished uprooted Jews on the East 
European front had suddenly become a vast army of 2 :)ossibl 0 
adherents. On the other side, Turkey’.s entry iiito lh.e War 
and the imminent 2 !' 0 ssibility of a British conquest of 
Palestine, opened up startling new prospects. The Zionist 
leadership, which had kept remarkably well organized, 
decided to gamble on a victory for the Allied Powers. The 
Zionists were excejitionally fortunate in the personality of 
their representative in London, Chaim Weizrnan, a brilliant 
Russian- Jewish chemist naturalized in England, whose 
inventions for the manufactiu’e of cordite explosive had 
proved quite exceptionally valuable to the British Admiralty 
and had given Mm access to the inner circle of British 
statesmen, Weizrnan., less brilliant and imaginative than 
Herzl, his j)redecessor, but smoother, cahn with a Russian 
shrewdness and per,sistence, succeeded in convincing men 
like Balfom-, Sykes, and Smuts of the value of possible world 
Jewish support and the value of Jewish claims to Palestine. \ 
For over a year the British Cabinet weighed these * 
claims in the balance. Was pos.sible Jewish support lo the 


^ JPeei Report, p, 21. 
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Allied cause worih a third bargain which — since it would 
have to be publicly proclaimed — would cut across tho 
promises already given Lo the Arabs ? 

Hero is the Peel Heport's tloscripiiou of Lloyd George’s 
own ^videncej given twenty years after the ovcjit, 

( ' Like the MacMahou Pledgo^ the Balfour Declaration was 

‘ not an expression of a wholly new senlinient* Just as British 
public oihnion had sympathised hefoi'o tho War willi tlio 
victims of the old Ottoman regime, so it has sympathized with 
the victims of anthSemitic persecution. But in both cases the 
time and manner in which those sympatliios were translated 
into action wore determined by I he (^xigeiades of Iho War. 
In tho evidence he gave before us Mr. Lloyd (^‘orgo, who was 
Prime Minister at the time, staled tJial, while iho Zionist 
cause had been widely supported in Britain and America 
before November 1917, the laxuichiug of Llio Balfour Doclara*- 
at ilxat time was “ duo to propagandist roasojis , ami ho 
outlined the serious position in wlilch the Allied and Associated 
Powers then wore. The Roumanians had been crushed. The 
Russian Army was demoralized, Tlie French Army was 
unable at the moment Lo lake tho offensive on a large scale* 
Tlie Italians had sustained a groat defeat at < Vaporotto, Millions 
of tons of British sliipping had been ssunk by German sub- 
marines. No American divisions were yet available in the 
trenches. In ihis critical silualion it was heUoved that Jevvhh 
sympathy or the reverse would mak(i a substunlial difference 
one way or the other to the Allied cause. In j^articular, 
Jewish sympatliy would conlirni tho support of American 
Jewry, and woiild make it more difficult for Germany to reduce 
her military commitments and imj)rovc her economic position 
on the Eastern front 

^ The text of this ^ Balfour Declaration/ wliicli would make 
it'"' More difficult for Gexnnany to reduce her military 
commitments on the Eastern front and strengthen the pro- 
British elements in Atnerica (it seems ihat;> like most people, 
the British Government vastly over-estimated the influence 
of that mythical body, International Jewry), ran as follows 

( His Majesty’s Government view with favoixr tlie esiablisli- 
ment in Palestine of a Naliomd Homo for iho Jewish people, 
and will use their best endeavours to facilitate tlie achievement 


^ Peel Reporty p. 23. 
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of this object, it being clearly understood tliat nothing shall be 
done which may prejudice the ciyil and religious rights of the 
existing non-Jewisli communiLios in Palestine, or the rights 
and political status enjoyed by Jews in any other country/ 

The ambiguity in the phrasing is at once apparent. As 
Vincent Sheeau, the American author, wrote : 

‘ The master-hand of Balfour never did better work than 
in the rubbery phrases of this sentence. The whole tone of the 
sentence was one of generosity to both Jew and Arab. The 
Balfour Declaration seemed to promise the Jews everything, 
and at the same time to reserve everything for the Arabs, 
at one time and with one twist of the pen.’^ 

Nevertheless, the Declaration did its work because world 
Jewiy, as far as it was influenced by Zionism, rallied to the 
British and Allied cause. 

What were the ambiguous words, ^ the establishment in 
Palestine of a National Home/ adhered to against the mgent 
Zionist demand for ^ Palestine as the National Home/ 
really intended to mean ? 

The Peel Rcpoit tlirow new light on this question : 

' We have been permitted to examine the records . . . and 
it is clear to us that the words “ the estciblishment in Palestine 
of a Jewish National Plome ” were the outcome of a com- 
promise between tljtose Ministers who favoured the ultimate 
establishment of a Jewish state and those who did not.^^ 

But if the British Cabinet liad not decided about a Jewish 
state in Palestine, leading British statesmen nevertheless 
gave exactly that impression to the outside world : 

t ^ General Smuts, who had been a member of the Imperial 
VWar Cabinet when the Declaration was published, speaking at 
Johannesburg, foretold an increasing stream of Jewish 
immigration, and in generations to come a great Jewish state 
arising there once more. Lord llohort Cecil in 1917, Sir Her- 
bert Samuel in 1919, and Mr. Winston Cliurchill in 1920, spoke 
or wrote in terms that could only mean that they contemplated 
the evonlual establishment of a Jewish state. J 

^ In Search of History^ p. 57G. 

^ i.e, who favoured an Arab state or a plain British colony {Peel 
Report, p. 24). 

^ Peel Report, p. 25. 
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To ihe Zionist leaders in London the Declaration had 
come as a disappointment after a period of wild hope, but 
since they had no choice, they had lo accept il Avith a show of 
enthusiasm. To inform world Jewry, millions of copies of 
the Balfour Declaration were circulated throughout the 
.Jewish communities, being dropped from the ai)- on 
German and Austrian toAvns, and passed throughout the 
Ghettoes of Eastern Eurojjc. 

The immediate result was the recruiting of several Jc'wish 
volunteer battalions from America which .served as 
auxiliaries on the Palestine front. The ‘ rich Jcwi.sh 
bankers ’ of New 'York may have done their share in swijig- 
ing over American opinion still more to the Allied cause. 
But in Eastern Europe, among the millions of wretched 
Jews i^i Poland and Russia, the Balfour Declaration came 
like news of a great raireicle. Britain, the greatc'st power in 
the world, had promised Palestine to the Jews 5 redemp- 
tion, if not at hand, had at least become possible, ddiousands 
of fervent young Jew.s, ready for sacritico. Hocked into the 
Zionist ranks. In Palc.stino itself the Jewish population 
behind the Turkish lines went right over to the British 
side, providing Allenby with his best intelligence service. 

Slowly the balance of the "War had been shifting in 
favour of the Allies. In the first days of November 1917, 
enjoying a two-to-oue numerical and material advantage 
over lois Turkish opponents, Allenby struck the first blow 
of a brilliant campaign which W'as to free all Palestine, 
and took Jerusalem, thus achieving a .strategic British 
occupation already planned by British policy long before 
the War. 

But out of respect for the holy city of Christ the 
Redeemer, Allenby did not ride into Jerusalem at the liead 
of his composite British-Arab-Jewish army, but entered on 
foot. 
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POST-MORTEM 

T he British victory on the Palestine front was the 
first of a series which signalized the break-up of the 
Central Powers and the end of the foui- years of 
horrible struggle. But at the beginning of the Peace, which 
was to make the world safe for democracy, the few idealists 
here and there found themselves lost in a fierce general 
scramble for the spoils. 

In March 1920 three men, who had already mot once 
before in the Transjordan desert — the Emir Feisul of Mecca, 
Chaim Weizraan, the Anglo-Russian Zionist, and T. E, 
Lawrence, acting- as intermediary, met again at a hotel 
in London to draft a Jewish- Arab TTeaty, and discuss what 
was to happen in Palestine. 

It was a strange meeting, typical of tliis period of 
idealist confusion, strange because of the utterly different 
personalities of the tlirec men taking part in it. 

First, Weizman, a Russian Jew, equally shrewd and 
successful as scienli.st and as politician, with his personal 
charm, his suave cosmopolitan manner, and his Inside 
knowledge of British politics. Next, Lawrence, a twisted, 
tortured English individualist from Oxford and Egypt, 
who had led the Arab revolt and who had written : 

‘ Though my sight was sharp, 1 never saw men’s features ; 
always I peered beyond, imagining a spirit reality of this or 
that.’ 

And : 

‘ I was a standing court-martial of myself, because to me 
the inner springs of action were bare with the knowledge of 
exploited chance.* 
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‘ As for honour, had I not lost that a year ago when I 

assured the Arabs that England IcepL her plighted word ? ’ 

And lastly Feisul, handsome, aloof, straight and slender 
as an arrow, a desert Arab who had sho^vn great powers of 
leadership, and had co-operated with Europeans and yet 
remained essentially a ruler of desert noiriads, and as such 
an alien, unpredictable and remote even from the Levantine 
Arabs of the Mediterranean cities. 

Feisul had been brought to Weizman by Lawrence, 
who was anxiously trying to save what could still be saved 
from the wreck of Arab independence. Feisul agreed that 
if the Arabs received the large independent state promised 
by MacMahon, containing Mecca, Baghdad, and Damascus, 
he, the Emir Feisul, would, in the name of the Arabs, 
concede full colonization rights in Palestine to the Jews. 
In return, presumably, the Jews would afford the Arab 
state that financial assistance of which it would be in 
obvious need. 

This is the only case of a Jewish- Arab agreement ever 
signed. 

The terms of the agreement have historical interest, but 
are not significant. What was significant about the meeting 
was not how strong, but how weak each of the three pro- 
tagonists really was. 

In 1920 Lawrence had already nothing but a faded vision 
in which his confidence was fast crumbling. 

Feisul had oialy his small force of half-armed Arabs, 
nothing else to oppose to the big imperialist armies. 

Weizman was perhaps the strongest. He had not ntoney, 
but a chance of obtaining money, and with money on a 
considerable scale a great deal could he done in the modern 
world. 

Yet the meeting was romantic enough, and so was the 
visionary design for the Middle East in the minds o^ the 
three men : a large new Arab state, thinly populated, 
primitive, and poor, yet a rich field for the Arab renaissance, 
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arising side by side with a new Jewish republic on European 
lines in Palestine. 

Even thalcuriouSj apologetic summing-up of imperialism^ 
the Peel Report^ admits at a safe distance of years : 

‘ If Feisul’s hopes had been fulfilled the development of the 
situation in Palestine might have been completed more peace- 
fully than it has been.’ ^ 

The failure of this vision was — that it was not of this 
world ! It left out of account the aims of the two 
imperialist powers^ who had fought the greatest of all 
wars partly for possession of tliis strategic area. 

In fact, in 1919-20 there were no less than eight com- 
peting factions represented in Lhe struggle for power in the 
Middle East, Mainly, of course, it was a British affair, but 
British political opinion, foreshadowing British pobt-War 
hesitancy, was already divided into two sections. 

The out-and-out imperialists, represented by the Colonial 
Oflice and the military authorities in Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
and Palestine, wished to utilize Arab nationalism to weld 
the Middle East into a large federal Arab state under 
British contx'ol, a now India of lhe Middle East, which, 
however, implied Lhe elimination of the Fx'ench from 
Syria and the Zionists from Palestine. 

But the majority of British conservative and moderate 
opinion, afraid of such large new commitments, was in 
favour of co-operation with France and on a small scale 
with the Zionists, and of rule through that Anglo-French 
institution to safeguard war gains on liberal lines, the 
League of Nations and its mandates. 

Britain’s first allies, the Arab Nationalists led by Feisul 
and his brother Abdullah, still hoped for the fulfilment 
of the British promise of Arab independence. At the same 
lime Britain’s other allies, the European Zionists, were 
straining every nerve to obtain that international recogni- 
tion of their efforts in Palestine which the British War 
Cabinet had promised them and which they in turn had 
promised the Jews of Eastern Europe. 

1 Peel Report, p. 27. 
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BuL, opposed to extreme British aims and Britain’s Arab 
and Jewisli allies, (here stood post -War France, victorious 
and armed to the teeth, a power which hatl promised noth- 
ing to the Arabs and, on the contrary, claimed La Syj-ie 
Intcgrale, that is, the whole oJ,' Syria, Lebanon, and 
Palestine, as her share of the spoils. 

There were the Italiajis, whom the Sykcs-Picot Agree- 
ment had promised the Smyrna Coast and a share in 
the International Administration of the ‘ Holy Places ’ of 
Palestine. 

Even the U.S.A. had their interest in Palestine. It has 
been forgotten to-day that in 1919 President Wilson sent 
two special American emissaries, a Mr. Kijig find a Mr. 
Crane, lo Pale.sLine, to discover tho wishes of the local 
population in accordance with that principle of self- 
determination which, in his short posL-War year of illusion, 
he was trying to impose upon an unwilling, hostile, and 
armed set of victors. 

Eighth and last there were the twelve million inhabilauts 
of the Middle East, predominantly Arah-speaking, over- 
whelmingly poor peasants and nomads, with few aiiiculate 
political wishes, almost yet no longer wholly unaware 
of the political bargaining that was going on over their 
heads, expressing their awakened discontent in pidmitive 
rioting. 

And yet a great deal of this confusion was more appaixmt 
than real. By 1 920 it was already clear 1 hat there were two 
sti’ategic objectives in the Middle East ; tho great Mosul 
oil-fields and the military protection of the Suez Cajial. 
And there was the rivalry of two great powo's, Britain 
axid France, for these two points. Everylhing else, all the 
promises that had been made to small peoples and interests, 
wore not much more than play. 

Events moved very fast to show up this reality, The year 
1919 and the early part of 1920 were still a period of post- 
war optimism, A Zionist mission, composed of several 
distinguished English Jews, went to Palestine to discuss 
the first steps for Jewish colonization in thO country. 
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Zionist headquarters in London launched an appeal for 
funds in order to finance the immediate mass migration 
of hundreds of thousands of Jews apparently waiting in 
Eastern Euro])e. 

Parallel to this effort, early in 1920 Feisul, with the 
support of the anti-French minority among British 
imperialists, had himself entliusiastically proclaimed ruler 
of Syria in Damascus. At the same time his younger 
brother, Abdidlah, was appointed by the British at Baghdad 
as ruler of a new state, Iraq (Mesopotamia), which con- 
tained the Mosul oil-fields in its northern proyinces. The 
Arab nationalists had certain hopes of joining these two 
countries, and if this had only been possible, even under 
virtual British rule, at least one reasonable Arab state of 
six or seven million inhabitants and with large natimal 
resources and strategic frontiers, stretching from the 
Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf, would have come into 
existence. 

A year later, like other post-War hopes, the whole di'eam 
had collapsed. Left by the British to his own resources, 
Feisul had faced a powerful French army which had marched 
uj)on Damascus and had been driven in flight from the 
country, Arab rebellion in northern Iraq and Arab riots 
in Palestine were, after unexp)ected dilficultie.s, put down 
by the British. At. the same time the British military 
authorities in Palestine had refused recognition to the 
Zionist Mission, and Zionist hopes were nearly shattered. 

A year later all these dtfhculties had been ironed out, 
and the situation in the Middle East had been settled by 
the British and French Governments, and the settlement 
confirmed by the newly-established League of Nations. 

It was a typical post-War settlement, Promises were not 
actually broken, but only a minimum of each promise was 
fulfilled, and the essential balance of British and French 
rule was secured. 

To compensate the Arabs for the debacle of Damascus, 
Feisul was put on the throne of Baghdad as ruler of Arab 
Iraq under a British League of Nations Mandate. Mosul, 

H 
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with its oil-fields and great air-base, remained virtually 
British property. Syj-ia, in exchange, was retained by the 
French under a similar niandato, and administered from 
Damascus and Beirut. Palostijio, including Haifa, was left 
under a different British mandate. Jewish colojiiwilion to 
form a ‘ National Home ’ was permitted on a limited 
scale, but the Zionist Organization enjoyed no special 
status, and there was no c[uestion of an autonomous Jewish 
state. The country would be neither Arab nor .Tewish, but 
administered by Britain in the interests of all its Moslem, 
Christian, and Jewish communities, and in the interests 
of the whole Clnistian world. Finally, in Arabia, Britain’s 
former allies were set up as insecure rulers over the 
Arab tribes. 

The promises to Italy — who had been guaranteed the 
Greek coast of Asia Minor and a share in a joint rule in 
Palestine — were simply disregarded, because Franco and 
Britain considered Italy too weak for effective protest, with 
the result of perpetuatijig an Italian sense of grievance, 
W'hich went far to consolidate a Fascist regime and brought 
its due consequence in 1955. 

But for the British in Palestine there still remained the 
local problem created by the contradictoiy promises of 
nominal independence for the Arab population and the 
promise to Zionism embodied in the Balfour Declaration. 

A first step towards a convenient solution was found. 
In view of the opposition the present ‘ Partition of Pales- 
tine ’ has aroused, it should be remembered that this 
expedient has already once been successfully applied. 

Palestine was divided. The larger scctioti east of the 
Jordan, an almost empty territory facing the desert, In- 
habited by 500,000 poor Beduin and peasants, was separated 
from the more densely inhabited Mediterranean section, 
and declared an ‘autonomous’ Arab State of Transjordan, 
outside the scope of the Balfour Declaration, with Abdullah, 
Feisul’s brother, as ‘ King.’ 

Tills separation achieved three results. The Zionist 
experiment would be confined to a smaller and much more 
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populated area, and would therefore obviously be confined 
to narrow limits. At the same time it could not be said that 
Britain’s promise to the Jewish people had not been upheld. 
Arab nationalism in Palestine and Transjordan was 
weakened and split because it could now be claimed, with 
Abdullah’s connivaiice — his first appearance in this role — 
that Arab claims of self-government had been satisfied. 
Lastly, and here British strategic interests were upheld, an 
important British-controlled buffer State had been created, 
which would remain lai'gely undeveloped, a convenient 
exercise and landing-ground for the Royal Air Force. 

British expectations have been fulfilled ; for twenty 
years Transjordan has remained empty and poor, its 
population ruthlessly kept down.^ 

Towards the end of 1921, less than two years after he had 
brought Feisul and Weizman together to draw uj) their 
Arab-Zionist treaty, T. E. Lawrence took part in another 
meeting, where he acted again as intermediary between 
an Arab prince and a Jew, but this time it was a very 
different occasion. 

It was at Amman, at the official inauguration of the new 
Arab State of Transjordan, attended by Abdullah, the new 
ruler, and by Herbert Samuel, the Anglo-Jewish High 
Commissioner of Palestine. 

The historic meeting was caught in the photograph 
reproduced on Plate V. Lawrence, Herbert Samuel, and 
Abdullah are .shown side by side. In the picture Herbert 
Samuel looks a little exotic in his white sun helmet, and 

1 111 British political circles opposed lo Zionism Transjordan has 
often been cited as a success, enjoying unbroken peace in contrast with 
the unceasing conflict and bloodshed brought by Zionism to Western 
Palestine. Few descriptions could be more ironical. The total budget of 
Transjordan is still only £500,000. Here arc three selected items : 
Upkeep of Abdullah and his retinue . . £15,000 

PoHce and prisons . , , . . £112,000 

Public Health Services (for population of 270,000) £14,000 

Or else, per head of population, just over Is. spent annually on health 
services, Is. Id. to mamtain a British puppet ruler, and 9s. to main- 
tain an enforced police rule. 
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noL €'ntircly at ease. He had g^ood reason. He must liave 
known that by cntling off Transjordan from Palestine all 
chances of Jewish colonization on a really largo scale wore 
ended. Abdullah^ clavSping his hands, is also seen peering 
rather doubtfully at the cantera. He knew (hero was little 
behind the pomp of the occasion 5 for the sake of an 
empty honour and a few thousand a year hc3 had split the 
Nationalist movemcuL of the Arabs of Palestine. J^awronce, 
nervously wringing his hands, looks tlxe most uncomforU 
able, and so with reason! This was llie final step in tlio 
catting up of the Arab countries, nullifyiiig tljo hopes of 
a united Arab renaissance, wbicli he had once lield out to 
the Arab leaders. 

It was Lime he disappeared from the Middle Eastern 
scene. 



Part Three 

WHAT HAPPENED IN PALESTINE 




CHAPTER X 


BRITAIN AND THE NATIONAL HOME 

J EWISH history and the political background to 
Zionism have been dealt with in some detail, not 
because Zionism is to be regarded as the culmination 
of Jewish history, but, on the contrary, in order to under- 
stand how so strange an ilhision could have arisen among a 
people as rational and intelligent as the Jews. 

The present section is conceimed with the fate of the 
Zionist experiment in post-War Palestine. Palestine is a 
"very small country 5 its modern history is brief ; many 
of its problems have been insignificant, those of a minor 
British colony. Quite another scale, therefore, must be 
applied to the events in this section. 

Just before the War Palestine had reached a greater 
prosperity than it had enjoyed for many hundreds of 
years. 

The fortunes spent in the country by the colonization 
societies headed by Baron Rothschild had been managed 
wastefully enough. Nevertheless, in the end they had 
stiiTed Palestine to new life. 

In 1914 the Jewish community numbered about 
80,000, of whom about a quarter lived in agricultm'al 
colonies on a total area of 700,000 dunam (1 acre equals 
4 metric dunam), that is, about one-fifth of the total 
cultivated area of Palestine, In the Jaffa district oranges 
and vines were cultivated with considerable succ-ess. 
Tel Aviv, the Jewish suburb of Jaffa, had grown into an 
independent town of nearly 5,000 inhabitants. 

A good part of the Jewish investment had passed to the 
Arabs in the form of wa^es, payments for agricultural 
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prodiice, and for laud, and liad thus quickened Lite whole 
economic life of the country. 

Norman Bentwich, later (o ]}p Attorney- General of 
Palestine, wraLe in 1914 ; 

‘ I spent a fow woeks in iho Jewish settlenioiUs early in the 
summer ol lOM, and sliaied in Iho f),enornl ronviotion tliat 
a bright era ol progress was opening. The atraosphoie of the 
colonies was full ol plans lor tlio purchase of lands to increase 
the Jewish agricultural area, and lay out fresh garden suburbs. 
. . . There was a ])romise ol somotliing of a Palestine boom.’ 

In the summer of 1914 there was a comparative economic 
boom in Europe too. But Britain and Germany dashed, 
not only in France but also in Palestine. During the War, 
which turned Palestine into a batllefielcl, for which both 
the British and German general staffs hatl laid their plans, 
most of its prosperity was destroyed. 

The ill-ec[uipped, hungry Turkish forces which held 
Palestine from 1914 to 1917 fed upon the country, nttorly 
deimding it, chopping up even olive and orange trees for 
firewood. The popuhuion was decimated by hunger and 
disease, and the Jewish community, distrusted l)y tliCf 
Turks, was particularly perseciitod and reduced by whole- 
sale expulsions in which thousands were involved. 

Palestine was a poor, battered and denuded country 
when the British took over in 1918, and the popiilation, 
Arabs, Christians, .lews, exchanged a decadent imperial 
ma,ster for an up-to-date one. 

The immediate results of the British occupation were 
those initial benefits that always go with imperialist rule. 

A typical British colonial administration was sot up. 
Senior British officials arrived, subordinates were recruited 
from among pro-British elements in the country. British 
troops kept order, and a British judiciary was set up and 
immediately began to function. Trunk roads were built, 
the railway system restored, and a skeleton system of 
Government departments dealing with health, education, 
public works, customs was established. 

It was all on a modest scale ; Palestine wa.s a email 
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colonial country^ and a poor one. YeL the fact that not a 
Colonial Office administrator^ hul Sir Herbert Samuel, an 
Anglo-Jew and a leading British politician, should have 
been appointed the first High Commissioner after the 
military administration, showed that Palestine was some- 
thing new in the framework of the British colonial empire. 

First, thougli a poor country held for strategic reasons 
and without economic value, it was the ‘ Holy Landd As 
such it would perpetually be in the news 5 any event 
happening in Palestine would automatically have magnified 
importance. Palestine was also unique in its mixed 
population and social problems. The Palestine Arabs were 
ordinary enough, an unwilling colonial people. But side 
by side with them there were the Zionist Jews, Eiiropean 
in origin and oxitlook, out to found a ^ National Home ’ on 
European conceptions. 

Almost from the beginning, beside the British Adminis- 
tration, two shadow governments were set u|>. The Pales- 
tine Arab nationalists, though weak, had been aroused, 
and did not suiTender their claim for independence. A 
nationalist leadership had emerged, ruling Palestine Arab 
life from the national aspect. And the Zionists, regarding 
Palestine with the unshakable auto-suggestion of faith as 
theirs to colonize, looked to the Zionist Executive in Jerusa- 
lem as governing body in all Jewish and Zionist matters, 
and immediately began to develop their own cultural and 
economic administrative autonomy. 

Stereotyped Bxitish officials, Jewish intellectuals from 
Eastern Europe, primitive and fanatical Arab nationalists — 
it was difficult to see how any unity between the three 
forces could arise. 

The contradictions in the situation were well expressed 
in the character of the tliree xnen whose personalities 
dominated Palestine during the first phase. Two were 
Jews, one an Arab. 

CChaim Woizman, the Zionist leader, was horn in 1876 
in Pinsk, a Russian-Jewish Ghetto town, into a typical 
poverty-stricken, swarming Jewish family. His rise, too, 
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was typical of so many young Jews from Eastern Kiiroj^e. 
In the 'nineties he was studying chemistry at German 
universiLies? tie met Hcrzl^ and at once became a coxavinced 
Zionist. ^ In 1902, at twenty-six, he had become reader in 
chemistry at Manchester UniyersiLy. Some years later he 
successfully changed over to industrial research, and 
patented certain biochemic processes which made him 
comparatively wealthy. At the outbi*eak of war — he liad 
become a naturalized British subject — this scientific research 
took him to the Admiralty laboratories, where his inventions 
for the manufacture of cordite explosive made him, a 
Russian JeAV, one of the most successful British war scientists. 
During all his years in England he had romainod an 
ardent Zionist, making a nu^iber of converts among pre- 
viously sceptical English Jews. After tlerzEs death in 1904 
Weizman had gradually taken over the leadership of the 
movement. During the War his personal contact with 
leading British politicians placed him in a xxnique position 
of which he made the fullest use — for the movement and 
for liimsclf. Through personal advocacy during the critical 
stage of the War he persuaded men like Lloyd George, 
Balfour, and Smuts of the value of an alliance, through 
Zionism, with ‘ World Jewry,' and the early publication 
of the Balfour Declaration was largely due to his personal 
efforts, f At the end of the War he was almost unanimously 
elected as President of the enlarged World Zionist 
Organization, and except for one forznai bz'eak ho has 
occupied this position, the highest izz Jewiy,i up to the 
present day, ^ 

What sort of man is Weizman ? In his personal appear^ 
ance he is pronouncedly Russian with a Tartar touchj 
some of his photographs show a marked likejiess to Lenin, 
But Weizman is essentially the opposite of the lean and 
fanatical Jewish revolutionaries and intellectuals of Eastern 
Europe. Emotionally he is still as much a Russian as a 
Jew, le ast of all an Englishman, yet he has become 
pleasantly smooth and anglicized, managing his sScienlific 
research with considerable business ability, owning a house 
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in London, moving wiLli great case in the iniportant 
political world. 

He is enigmatic 5 he has worked almost wholly through 
his porbonahty, which has inlluojiced men as divei’se as 
J 3 a]fbiir, Feibul, mid Jiluin. HLs speeches and waitings are 
polislied rather than striking, but his personal chaian and 
persnasivencsb have again and again proved their effect. 
Tln’ough his outstanding jiulitical position lie was com- 
pelled to ho continuously in the limelight, moving in the 
strangG world of high political negotiations, among those 
other actors, Lloyd (ycoi^ge, Balfom’, vSmuts, all the great 
political ligures of liis day. To succeed amongst them, 
Weizinau has had to he at once a Jewish mass jioiitician, 
and utterly aloof, and in his double role he has been 
entirely SLiccessfuh Tlirougliout the last twenty years 
he has acted as iutormodiary between the British Govern- 
meiiL and the Joays, and ho has gained the resjiect of the 
former and kept tlie scattered and unruly Zionists together 
ill one single mass movement, in spite of the passionate 
and often unreal dissensions limnighout their ranks. 
With Britisli poliliciatis he has ahvays been a man of the 
world, prescoUing the struggle in Palestine as one of 
civilization agaiiut [ho desert, which was, alas, not very 
helpful 5 nor could lie help liis followers in Palestine, 
mucli smaller men, to smooth Jewish-Arab relations as he 
had done with Britisli- Jewish relations in London. It was 
always in Jerusalem that Zionist policy was inefficient and 
blundering, 

Hqw does Weiznian view the Jewish future in Palestine ? 
He has l)cen attacked by the Jewish ^ Left ’ as a mere 
Bi'itish imperialist tool, but this is utter iy absurd. Like the 
whole Jewish problem, like the Jewish people with its 
hltle-fonned class distinctions, like the whole Jewish 
ualionalistn he has led^ he escapes strict classification. 
(That is why so many Marxist or Communist accusations 
against Zionism are so niudi irrelevance,) Zionism has 
been a movement of the small Jewi^sh middle class, fluid, 
capable of taking on any form, and tlirough his grasp of 
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this I'acL coupled \vlth liis j^dhiccil iiisLincl, Weizniaii lias 
imfailijigly luiderstoocl llO^Y to cnipbaslze commou British 
and Jewish interests in the Middle East. Ele understood 
Zionism as clearly as ho understood Brithli policy ^ lie knew 
that the strength of tlie movement dorivod from the Jewish 
masses, not hum the Jewish leaders, and even iroin the 
messianic irralioiiality of its appeal. 

All liis life lie has nut feared to lake a ■jiolilical gamble. 
In 1921, -when a split occuiTod between the Eiiropea]i 
Zionist masses and the wealthy American Jews, he tlirew 
his influence unhesitatingly against the latter, trying to 
build the movement Mth no more than the support of 
the Jewish masses and his own connection Avitli the British 
Goycrninent. tic has gum'ded tlie latter carefidly, con- 
lident that he only could do this work lie had chosen. 
Idiis has made his life a solitary one, hut politically he 
has always remained iloxihlc and ou the alert. Though 
ho is no socialist Ihmself, be has ahvays supported the 
lewisli organized workers of Palestine against their 
employers. He is no chauvinist 5 he would have ])ro- 
ferred negotiations wdtli tlio Arabs, but he had to realize 
that his followers were against ihis. To-day, in his 
sixties, he is more than evex" established as intermediary 
between the British Government and the Jexvs. Bui 
his inflixence is to-day greater in London and New York 
llxaii in the new’ Palestine which is grenving up. How 
docs he visualize the future of Pedestiue ? it is difficidl 
to know. But for forty j^ars, while he has In^cn a soli- 
tary and skilful politiciau, ho has been faithful with a 
simple Russian tenacity to his Zionist idea] and those 
poor East European Jewish masses amongst whom ho has 
long ceased to live. 

That Weizmajxks opposite, the first British ro]xresentative 
in Palestine, should also have bceji a Jew WeXs one of 
histoiy’s xi'onies. 

Lloyd George’s appointment of Herbert Samuel to he 
fhst Bidtish High Commissioner of Palcstincj xvas one of 
the great Welshman’s cleverest moves, 
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Before the War Herbert Samuel, a member of a well- 
known Jewish banking family, had been one of the bright 
hopes of the Liberal Parly, and during ihe War he had 
risen to Cabinet rank as Home Secretary. 

He was a lypical upper-class English Jew ; invariably 
correct, ambitious as politician, over-conscious of his 
Jewishness, and anxious to stress this as mere formality. 
At the Home Office dining the War he was correct and 
successful, showing no leniency towards any co-religionists 
from the Continent classified as undesirable aliens. When 
the War was over he seemed destined to become Lloyd 
George’s rival and successor as leader of the Liberal Party. 

It was then that Lloyd George invited him, as a Liberal 
and a Jew, to become the first High Commissioner of 
Palestine and its Jewish National Home, and Samuel, 
making an irretrievable mistake, accepted the appointment. 

There was a stroke of genius about IJoyd Geox’ge’s 
move : it caught Herbert Samuel in his one vulnerable 
point, in his Jewishness, that double existence from which 
no Jew can free himself. 

In Palestine, as a British politician and a .Tew, Samuel was 
put into an impossible position. To use his whole influence 
as High Commissioner for furthei-ing the cause of his fellow- 
Jews (and his help in the first critical years could have been 
invaluable to the Zionists) might have given him a now 
name and reputation, but it would have meant the end 
of his career as an impartial British politician. 

On the other hand, to bo a Jewish High Commissioner 
of Palestine and stand aloof from the Jewish cause because 
of fears for his political career— -well, there would be 
something rather negatiye and ignominious about this, 
both in British and Jewish eyes. 

Knowing his man, Lloyd George must have had little 
doubt which course Samuel would choose. 

Herbert Samuel was as ambitious as he was careful. 
Throughout his life ho had put his career as British 
politician before any other attachmont. He chose the same 
course in Palestine. No nonJew, no tradition-bound 
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official from the Colonial Office^, could have ruled Palestine 
with a stricter regard for purely British interests, reducing 
Zionist aspira Lions to the desirable minimum and safe*- 
guarding the administraLiou of the country. Indeed, 
Samuel was ovcr-correct 3 in every doubtful case his verdict 
was given against the Zionisls4 Of course, Samuel could 
not emerge from his dilemma, and did equal harm to 
himself and to the Zionists, Before his term in Palestine 
he had been regarded as brilliant and promising. He 
returned with a reputation as a cautious and safe man, 
and was immediately put into another platitudinous and 
meaningless pOvSition as Chairman of the Royal Commission 
on the Coal Industry. 

He never recovered his initiative. lie remained colour- 
less and eminently safe, and though he was afforded one 
more brief spell as Cabinet Minister in 1951, it was little 
moi^e than a stratagem to bring the Liberal voters into the 
fold of the ^ National ’ Government. 

Only in 1955, when there was little further liope for his 
own political career, and when the Hiller persecutions in 
Germany must have shaken his composure, did Samuel 
openly go over to the Jewish side in protesting against 
British inactivity during the 1936 disturbances in Palestine. 
But by then it was too late. As the new Viscount Samuel 
of Mount Carmel and Toxteth (the uncoirscious hoiiy of his 
title !) his political career had definitely failed, and he had 
little influence iji either British or Jewish affairs. 

The tliird outstanding figure in Palestine politics was a 
Palestinian Arab. 

Haj Amin el Husseini is typical of his age. Lawrence, 
perpetually wavering between Ids own acute realism and 
romantic illusion, miscalculated. With the one exception, 
under tuiique conditions, of Ibn Saud, it is aioL the Arab 

^ The most glaring instance of tliis was the case of the Beisan lands, 
a large state domain, which might have afforded ample scope for 
Jewish colonization hut which Saiiiuel handed over to certain Arabs 
with doubtful property rights who had little intention of settling them- 
selves, and in tlie end sold most of the land back to the Zionists at 
considerable profit. 
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princelings who have played the decisive role in the post- 
war Middle East, but nien rising from the people, like 
Kemal Atatm-k, Zaghlul in Egypt, Suleiman Bekr in Iraq, 
Ali Rezah Shah in Persia. 

Haj Amin el Hussoirii, ex-Mufti of Jerusalem, in spite 
of bogus claims to ancient nobility, also comes from a 
thoroughly bourgeois and parvenu Levantine family, the 
Husseinis, who had become the most powerful and wealthy 
among the leading Arab families under the Turks. His 
rise to power was swift. In the War he was a British 
agent ; immediately aftei'wards he threw himself into 
nationalist agitation, at once gaining some influence, but 
in 1 920 ho was still only a young political agitator, notorious 
for the flaming red colour of liis beard, and his extreme 
views. For a time, though he always bad his supporters 
among British officials, he even figured on the Govern- 
ment black list. In 1922, however, though coming only 
fomth in the elections held for these posts, he was appointed 
by the British as Mufti of Jerusalem and President of the 
Supreme Moslem Council, controlling Moslem religious 
courts and charitable institutions. 

The purpose of the British olTicials Avho persuaded Her- 
bert Samuel to itiake this choice was fairly clear, and in 
keeping with British colonial practice in the quieter pre- 
War days. They had quickly realized Haj Amin’s ability, 
and the dangers he could create ; by putting him into an 
official position his ambitions were met, he would be work- 
ing as salaried official of the British instead of underground, 
and he could be used to guide the Arabs and as counter- 
weight to Zionist penetration. 

Because the Mufti has recently been so much in the news 
as rebel against British authority, it should bo emphasized 
that his position was created by the British, and that for the 
greater part of his long teimi of office he was undoubtedly 
an agent of the British Government. That he was at the 
same time the Arab nationalist leader did not matter”. 
Individual British interests in the Middle East were com- 
plexj oven conflicting j only the general pattern was 
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consistent. The Mufll’s activities seemed to confuse the 
Pan-Arab movement by introducing the religious rather 
than the territorial touch 5 they created a focal point of 
Arab nationalism in Jerusalem, a British garrisoned town, 
a potential counter to Damascus, Baghdad, and Rhiad. 

What was not foreseen — and this is hinted at in the Peel 
Report — was the steady growth of Arab nationalism all 
through the Middle East, the strong position which the 
Mufti, thanks to the Zionists, was able to build up for him- 
self in Palestine, and finally that tiaj Amin’s Arab patriotism 
was genuine enough to turn him eveii against his British 
supporters and paymasters when he thought it in Arab 
interests. It was not till 1956 that he did this, at a time 
when British weakness in the Mediterranean was so start- 
lingly revealed in the Middle East 5 and one reason for the 
notorious leniency extended to his rebellion for nearly two 
years was that his friends among the British officials were 
desperately slow to become convinced of his change of 
policy, as of other unpleasant facts around them. 

What sort of man is this leader of the Palestine A.rabs ? 

The Mufti is a Levantine Arab, and his Avorld is a strange 
one, half-way between the medieval Arab mind and the 
post-War capitalist world with its .stresses and cheap 
catch-phrases. 

In Palestine he found himself opposed by the Zionists, 
ultra-modern in some respects, with a tremendous social 
and technical superiority over the ill-organized Arabs. 
Through his position as Mufti of Jerusalem he found him- 
self the leader of the opposition movement of the Palestine 
Arabs. How should such a movement of resistance be 
organized ? Here Haj Amin has been a typical Arab and a 
typical Levantine. As politician and intriguer he proved 
himself a past master. He knew how to rouse the Arab 
masses tlmough incitement to religious fanaticism, and, 
equally, how to flatter the British and utilize their pre- 
judices. Making the utmost use of the cotisidcrable funds 
at his disposal for political ends, he gradually ousted all other 
Arab leaders and built himself an unassailable position, 
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almost a ‘ government within a government over the 
Arab population. After 1930, as the new educaled Arab 
youth appeared on the political scone, he knew how to keep 
up with their ne^v outlook, which tended towards imitation 
of the Fascist youth movements, storm troops, and armed 
risings of Europe. He swiftly became an adept at building 
up and encouraging underground insurrectionist activities 5 
he was also quick to learn the full value of the publicity 
he enjoyed and kept A.rab attention permanently concen- 
trated on the Palestine scene. At the same time he is 
unquestionably a national leader, and his regard for Arab 
national aspirations is as genuine and ardent as his personal 
ambition. 

But beyond this 1 The mass of tlte Arabs were at the 
end of his rule exactly what they had been at the beginnings 
desperately poor, ignorant, caught in the coils of the local 
moneylenders. But Haj Amin has never, in speech or 
writing, given the slightest hint that, to him, Arab 
nationalism goes beyond the snatching of pow'er by the 
limited ruling caste to which he belongs ^ beyond a few 
platitudes he has no social programme whatsoever. It is 
here that for all his suave polish and pei-,suabive powers, 
he is really far more primitive and savage than the men who 
led the European iiatlonal uprisings of the last century. 
More than this, be is a national leader at the stage of history 
when nationalist movements have been transformed to 
serve I'eactionary and obscurantist trends, and this fits in 
with his own outlook 5 he and General Franco could 
excellently understand each other. There is another 
difference. Already before his national movement could 
matui’e it was caught up in the contemporary struggle of 
imperial interests, tainted, distorted, swept into the Fascist 
wave. For the same reason his particular power was rather 
hollow. In 1936 lie gambled daringly on a Britisli-Italian 
wmr in ordering an ainned rising for an independent Arab 
Palestine. It was a bad miscalculation because his support 
among anti- Jewish British officials w&s so strong that 
lesser concessions could easily have been obtained j but 

I 
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he had gone loo far, and in 1957 even the Palestine 
Govermnenl lost its patience, dismissed him, and forced 
him to leave the country. 

He may return, of course, particularly if Partition, is 
carried throiigh. But it would be a sorry, reactionary, 
national, and fascist -minded Arab state which would be 
headed by him. 

BuL the Mufti’s prominence and the rise of Arab national- 
ism only came later. For the first five or six years after 
1920 the history of Palestine was mainly that of the Jewish 
National Home and the fluctuations of World Zionism. 

Dmdng the first two years after the Armistice the Zionist 
atmosphere was one of reckless optimism, in keeping with 
the general political sjnrit of the time. How much had 
really been accomplished ? In the background there was a 
cei’tain doubt, yet it seemed as if in connection with the 
British victory and the Balfour Declaration a miracle had 
happened and a Jewish state in Palestine become a practical 
possibility. Circumstances were exceptionally favoiu'able. 
In Eastern Europe hundreds of thousands of Jews, uprooted 
and rendered destitute through war, dislocation, and 
famine, were suddenly. converted to the idea of emigration 
■ — even to Palestine. In Palestine itself, under the British 
regime, immediate colonization seemed possible. And the 
War had brought the wealthy American Jews into contact 
with Europe and awakened their sympathies j they seemed 
ready to co-operate ; in Em’opean eyes their funds seemed 
unlimited. In 1920, therefore, when the new Executive 
of the World Zionist Organization met in London, it was 
in an atmosphere of justified optimism. As far as men and 
money were concerned, the .Jewish people seemed ready to 
become Zionist. But there was little time, results would 
count, actual work must immediately be started ! In 
Jewish tradition, two funds, to be financed by donations, 
were set up, one of which was to deal exclusively with 
purchasing land in Palestine ‘ as inalienable property of 
the Jewish people,’ the second for all the other needs of 
migration and colonization j a general budget was fixed 
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at twenty-five million pounds to be raised and expended 
within five years 5 and a call sent out for Jewish pioneers 
for the first rough tasks of road-making, amelioration, 
agricultural colonization, etc. 

O ^ ' 

At the same time the first colonization area in Palestine, 
the Valley of Jezrcel, was bought from its owners, a wealthy 
Syrian family, for £700,000, a fantastic price for Palestine. 

The Valley of Jezreel, covering an area of about fifty 
square miles, was the largest cultivable and uninhabited 
area available. It was uninhabited for good reasons. 
Through centuries of neglect it had become marshy and 
malarial, a dismal stretch of waste land, deserted by 
cultivators, including even those hardy colonists, the 
German Templars, Waste lands had been drained and 
rendered fertile before, but the Zionists were facing this 
task with practically no technical knowledge, only a handful 
of trained workers lost among the mass of raw immigrants, 
and yet they had to make an immediate start with coloniza- 
tion. It was clear that only exceptional ardour and self- 
sacrificing spirit could overcome these difficulties. These 
were obtained ! 

The War was not yet over. At Versailles peace had been 
signed, but in Eastern Europe national and civil war, 
with their aftermath of collapse, starvation, and pogroms, 
continued intermittently for tlu’ce chaotic years. The 
Jews, in keeping with their long tradition of persecution, 
were among the worst sufferers ; untold thousands were 
killed in pogroms in the Ukraine by the White Russian 
armies fighting against the Soviets j masses of refugees 
crowded the few spots of safety. Where the Red armies 
came they brought temporary respite, but in a starving 
country-side, where the Jewish majority was immediately 
declassed as bomgeois, they could bring little else. 

In this chaotic world the Zionist Executive’s call for 
youthful Jewish pioneers for Palestine found an immediate 
answer. A large section of Jewish youth had passionately 
joined the Communists, but the call to Palestine had almost 
equal appeal. This was no longer Borohov’s theoretical 
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‘ Revolutionary Socialist Zionism/ but something much 
simpler, more inspired. Thousands of young Jews, girls as 
well as young men, enrolled in the ‘ Pioneer ’ organizations, 
making for the Mediterranean and Black Sea ports, many 
of them smuggling themselves across the Soviet frontier, 
braving imprisonment, starvation, and death. Small 
groups, it is said, even made for Palestine by crossing the 
Caucasus on foot. The movement had all the intensity of a 
religious revival. A minority, several thousand in each of 
the post-War years, actually reached Palestine, where 
they were able to work in road gangs on the highways 
which the British Government of Palestine was construct- 
ing. One of the strange sights of Palestine in 1919-20 was 
that of gangs of typical young urban European Jews, vvith 
girls amongst them, still white-skinned, soft-handed, un- 
acclimatized, hammering stones, sweating and toiling under 
burning Palestinian sun. In 1920, after the Zionists had 
acquired the Valley of Jezreel, collective groups of these 
young Jewish workers were sent there to prepare its 
waste lands for cultivation. 

This was the heroic stage, the climax of Zionist coloniza- 
tion in Palestine. 

Conditions wore hard, almost impossible. The great 
majority of the young workers were utterly inexperienced, 
and the few older seasoned Jewish workers acting as in- 
structors were few and far between. No amenities existed 
and the funds immediately available were insufficient to 
give the pioneers more than the most rudimentary equip- 
ment, The climate was new and exhausting and the district 
unhealthy. Malaria and dysentei'y were epidemic diseases, 
claiming their victims. 

But the young Jews held out. In their communal groups 
they made a cult of poverty. At night camp-fires, marking 
the cluster of tents on the sites where settlements were 
being prepared, shone from end to end of the valley. Rmmd 
the camp-fires the young settler spent the night in endless 
discussion on Marxist and Zionist topics, sang patriotic 
songs, or danced a violent South Russian dance, the 
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' Horrali/ adopted as the national dance of Jewish Palestine, 
a wild dance of self-forgetfulness, of escape from individual 
consciousness— a Jewish intellectual counterpart to the 
negro dances then sw^eeping Western Europe and America. 

In the daytimo they toiled indefatigably, possessed hy 
their national and social hysteria, which helped them 
not only over hardships but to become experienced and 
efficient farmers. Not only by miracles, by self-sacrificing 
labour which claimed many victims, but through scientific 
methods and efficient organization the face of Jezreel was 
changed, swamps were drained, rocks and stones removed, 
fields ploughed, hill-sides afforested with hundreds of 
thousands of trees, and the foundations for a whole chain 
of communal or co-operative villages laid. By 1922 the 
Valley of Jezreel was fit for cultivation and settlement. 
According to programme now areas should now have been 
acquired for colonization by a wave of new working 
immigrants. But instead, after all the wild hopes, there 
were not even sufficient funds to equip the existing settle- 
ments. And in the Diaspora the Zionist movement had 
sadly shrunk. 

What had happened ? 

First, alas for .Jewish hopes ! The Jews had been pain- 
fully reminded that Palestine was not an empty country, 
hut part of the Arab Middle East inhabited by a branch of 
the Arab people witli a social and political life of their own. 
The Palestine Arabs were weak, leaderless, and primitive ; 
for centuries they had been an utterly subject people, 
passively acquiescing in their fate, But, for better or worse, 
the War had broken their chains and roused them, opened 
their eyes to possibilities of national I'evival. Now they 
were sirddenly faced with Jewish penetration and a strange 
Jewish faith in I’alestine as a country belonging to Jews 
abroad, ‘ Eretz Israel,’ Land of the Jews. For all that the 
Arabs had seen the ovei'whelming force of the British 
Army and knew their own powerlcssness, fear of this un- 
canny Jewish inyasion roused thdm into making the only 
answer they knew. In 1920, and again in 1921, Arab 
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nationalist demonstrations for independence ended in anti- 
Jewish disturbances in which, both times, Arab nationalists 
— but also peasants out for loot — spontaneously attacked 
Jewish quarters and Jewish settlements in most of Palestine. 
The attacks were wild, ill-organized, and not very effective , 
they wTre put down iji a day or two, but the Fact that they 
could have occurred, the violent nature of the outbreaks, 
and the hostile attitude of the J3ritish officials, came as a 
sudden shock to Zionists abroad ^ there might he prospects 
for Jevdsh colonists in Palestine, but there could be no 
miracle ! The first Zionist fervour began to subside. 

At the same time certain Zionist divergences had come 
to a head. The wealthy American Jewish communal 
leaders who had established an elaborate organization for 
Jewish I'elief in EiU’ope had heeji ready to participate on a 
large scale in the Palestine work, provided they could 
retain control. Instead, they found European Zionism a 
mass movement insistent ' upon its nationalist and demo- 
cratic character. The American leaders, ])iouH Jewish 
millionaire bankers, lawyers, and Government officials, 
were similarly shocked by the young East European Jewish 
immigrants into Palesline, with their alleged Bolshevist 
and atheist outlook, their wild unconventional life of men 
and women living together in commuties, and their pro- 
pagcLtion of such a dangerous doctrine as a distinct ‘ Jewish 
nationality.’ The Zionist enthusiasm of the American 
leaders dropped as quickly as it had been aroused. They 
formulated their demands : control of the movement, 
colonization on sound business lines. There was really a 
struggle between two concepts. Should Zionism be con- 
sidered a Jewlsli philantluopic effort on a national scale, or 
should it be a Jewish nationalist movement, based on the 
Jewish masses, messianic in character, introducing the 
dangerous concept of Jewish nationality, aiming at solving 
the whole Jewish question ? The split was intensified by a 
struggle for the leadership between Brandeis, one of the 
leading American judges, with considerable authority at 
Washington, and Weizman, supported by the European 
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ZioDists. After sharp conflicts the Americans were out- 
voted, and after 1921 the Brandeis group officially refused 
to participate any longer in the Zionist organization. With 
their wilhdrawal all chance of influencing the big Jewisli 
financial iuLerests was gone. At once ihe hollowness of the 
Zionist position was bliown up. The optimistic budgets 
drawn up two years before collapsed, Zionist headquarters 
in London immediately found themselves in financial 
difficulties, and, far from further immigration, all efforts 
had to be concentrated on desperate measvu^es in keeping the 
existing preliminary colonization scheme in Palestine alive. 
Immigration in 1922 and 1925 remained a mere trickle 
of a few thousands ^ it was obvious that there could be no 
question of transferring a significant portion of the millions 
of impoverished Jews in Eastern Europe, and it was not 
even known how long the experiment could be continued. 

By 1922, therefore, the British had the situation in 
Palestine well in hand , they could consider what to do 
with the country. 

In 1922 the British Government considered the situation 
sufficiently clear to issue the final and authoritative state- 
ment of its policy in Palestine, afterwards known as the 
Churchill White Book, This was quite a remarkable docu- 
ment, typical of British post-War declarations which said 
nothing at all, a forerunner of all the ambiguous definitions 
applied to ‘ Non-Intervention,* 

The Palestine Arabs were first reassured that Palestine 
would not become a Jevrish state ; 

‘ Phrases have been used such as that Palestine is to become 
as Jewish as England is English, His Majesty^s Government 
regard any such expectation as impracticable, and have no 
such aim in view, They would draw attention to the fact 
that the terms of the Declaration referred to do not contemplate 
that Palestine as a whole should be converted into a Jewish 
National Home, hut that such a Home should he founded in 
Palestine,’ 

This obviously suggests a Jewish National Home which 
would only be a minority factor in Palestine* 
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On the Jewifili side the statement was equally vague and 
reassuring : 

‘ So far as the Jewish population of Palestine are concerned 
it appears that some among llicm are apprehensive that His 
Majesty^s Government may depart from the 2)olicy embodied 
in the Declaration of 1917. 

‘ It is necessary j therefore, once more to cilTirm that tlieso 
fears are unfounded, and tliat that Declaration, reaffirmed 
by tlie conference of the principal Allied Powers at San Homo 
and again in the Treaty of Sevres, is not susceptible of change.^ 

Britain would therefore continue to rule Palestine and to 
support the upbuilding of the Jewisli National Home 
against Arab opposition. But how was this National Home 
conceived ? The statement said that during the last two 
or three genercUions a Jewish community of over 80,000 
had been created in Palestine, which liad its own political 
and municipal organs, its owti educational and religious 
system, its Hebrew language and separate intellectual and 
social life. 

^ When it is ashed what is itieant by the development of the 
.Tewisli National Homo in Palestine, it may be answered tlial 
it is not the imposition of the Jewish Tiationality tipon the 
inhabitants of Palestine as a whole, but llie further develop- 
ment of the existing Jewish community, with tlio assistance 
of Jews in other parts of the world, in order LiiaL it may 
become a centre in which the Jewish people as a whole may 
take, on grounds of religion and race, an interest and a pride, 

‘ But in order that this community should have the best 
prospect of free development and provide a full opportunity 
for the Jewisli people to display its capacities, it is essential 
that it should know that it is in Palestine as of right and not 
on sufferance. That is the reason why it is necessary that the 
existence of the Jewish National Homo in Palestine should 
be internationally guaranteed, and that it should be formally 
recognized to rest upon ancient historic connection.* 

Superficially, this would seem a confused statement, not 
touching the essential contradiction of a Jewish sector of 
Palestine permitted to grow without limits within the 
limited area of Palestine and against the growing i*esistance 
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of the Arab majority. In actual fact the jDurpose of the 
statement is fairly clearly to limit the Zionist experiment 
and change its nature. 

This new cultural National Homo of 1922 had little to 
do with the demand for mass colonization in Palestine in 
order to relieve the sufferings of millions of Jews in Eastern 
Eurupej which tlie Zionists had put to the British Govern- 
ment in 1917, and which (as the Peel Report admits) the 
British Government had in principle promised to fulfil. 

Instead, the Jewish people was now to be satisfied with a 
cultural cejitre in a British colony, Palestine, which would 
remain predominantly Arab and be ruled in colonial 
style. 

Why this change ? In 1922, had the British been willing, 
large Jewish immigration and colonization in Palestine 
could havo been puslied through with little difficidty* 
Arab nationalism was a defeated and scattered force. Musso- 
lini had only just come to power in a disunited Italy. It is 
therefore obvious that by 1922 British policy had tmmed 
against the idea of a I'cal Jewisli state in Palestine. The 
reasons were not far to seek. Britain did not need any 
special support in Palestine. A Jewish state wnuld only be a 
disturbing factor among the Arab countries with whom 
Britain was on the best of terms. Jewish capitalist develop- 
ment might bring dissatisfied Jewish proletarian workers 
to Palestine, and thus create an unwelcome danger-spot* 
In effect, therefore, the Churchill White Book, behind its 
cultural admiration for the Jewish people, decided against 
any significant Jewish increase in Palestine 5 rather like 
the Pharaoh who had said : ' Come, let us deal wisely 
with them 3 lest they multiply and it come to pass that 
when there falleth out any war lliey join also our enemies 
and fight against iis.^ The most dangerous enemy in the 
eyes of British colonial officials (still blissfully ignorant of 
Addis Ababa, Madrid, or Shanghai I) was Soviet Russia, still 
an outlaw state outside the League of Nations, run by men 
with whose outlook a section of the Palestine Jews were 
suspected of having strong affinities* The economic set- 
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back of Zionism was therefore a good opportunity to restrict 
its aims. As the Peel liepoi't admits ; 

‘ One reason why no public allusion to a State was made in 
1922 was tiie same reason why no such allusion had been 
made in 1917. The National Home was still no more than an 
experiment ... it would be a veiy long tiuio, it seemed, before 
the Jews could become a majority in tlio country/ 

All ill all, the White Book showed plainly how the Colonial 
Office conceived the requirements of British policy in 
Palestine : a predominantly Arab country containing a 
Jewish National Home, hut only a cultural centre, too small 
to rouse Arabs to serious opposition, hiit providing a good 
reason for impartial British rule over the wliole country. 
It meant that the Palestine Ai'abs could not have their 
independence and the Jews could not have their Jewish 
state. But British policy was justified : 

‘ This, then, is the interpretation which His Majesty^s 
Government place upon the Declaration of 1917, and, so 
understood, the Secrctaiy of State is of tljc opinion that it does 
not contain or imply anything which need cause either alarm 
to the Arab population of Palestine or disappointment to the 
Jews.’ 

Conscious irony ? Probably not. 
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THE FIRST ZIONIST PUSH (1924-29) 

ALREADYj, two years later, British plans for a balance 
in Palestine were disturbed. 

X -Aw What British legislators in Whitehall had not 
understood was that the Jewish rush for Palestine was only 
a symptom of the economic crisis of Europe, Eastern Europe 
particularly, which had sent millions of European emigrants 
to America, and wTiich was steadily developing rather than 
being solved. Before the War 150,000 Jews had annually 
left Easteni Europe for overseas countries. But after the 
War this number diminished fast. Outlet after outlet was 
closed. And in 1924 the United States of America, gi^eatest 
capitalist state and land of unlimited opportunities, virtually 
closed their gates to European migration. 

The first result of this sudden closing of the gates was 
that d-0,000 Polish Jewish emigrants were diverted to the 
only country open to them, Palestine, where they created 
such trade conditions that another 50,000 Jews, including 
many thousands of oi’ganized Zionist worlcers, could follow 
in their wake. 

Figures for these three years are significant : 

Jewish Immigration Jewish Immigration 
into into Palestine 

1924 . . 50,000 10,000 

1925 . . 10,000 57,000 

1926 . . 10,000 15,000 

The figures for Palestine include estimated illegal 
emigrants. The net result of this migration rush was that 
the Jewish population of Palestine was doubled, its 
character, like that of Zionism, utterly changed, and the 

izy 
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balance so carefully designed by the Colonial Office 
completely disturbed. 

The bulk of the new-comers had little in common with 
the young idealists wlio had preceded them. Their migra- 
tion was another phase of Zionism, but the majority were 
not Zionists at all. They were a typical mob of emigrants : 
small traders, tailors, shoemakers, barbers, a generous 
sprinlding of real estate s]}eculalors, petty bankers and 
usurers, with a crowd of rabbis and a handful of Jewish 
swindlers and prostitules thrown in — in fact, a typical 
cross-section of that same noisy, swarming Jewish crowd 
which lills the streets of Warsavv and Whitechapel and the 
East Side of New York, and has given Tel Aviv that typical 
Jewish middle class air >vhich, tempered ])y the presence 
of vigorous young workers and a general fresh outdoor look, 
it possesses to this day. 

In addition, though none of the inunigrants was very 
rich, in the aggregate they brought an unprecedented 
amount of money into the country. 

Nationalism had iiot brought these middle class Jews to 
Palestine, though once they were there tliey immediately 
came under its influence. They liad left Europe, which 
offered them few prospects, and had turned to Palestine 
because of sudden rumours of glamorous economic prospects 
which had suddenly, in an almost inexplicable way, spread 
through the small Jewish towns of Poland- 

These rumours contained a small amount of truth and a 
great deal of illusion, hut a small amount of truth all the 
same, 

For a brief spell the arrival of the xmmigronLs produced 
one of iho craziest of all miniature booms. Colonial countries 
liave known wild trade booms only too well, but usually 
these booms have been associated with the exploitation of 
some sort of natural wealth— gold, chemicals, rubber, 
cotton, whatever it might be. But in Palestine there was 
absolutely no such wealth — ^the expansion of orange and 
grape-fruit plantations only took place several years after 
the immigration rush j it saved many of the immigrants. 
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but it had not attracted them. What happened in Palestine 
was simply that these immigrants jjoured into Tel Aviv, a 
city in the midst of hare sands and tvithout a hinterland, 
and began feverishly to buy plots and to build houses, as 
though realJy actuated by a mysterious national urge. 
Within a month or two after the first few thousand or so 
had arrived tlie miracle seemed to have happened : a 
speculative real estate boom had set in, causing land values 
and tlio values of everytliing to soar up and up, and this, 
combined in a queer way with the mystique of Zionism, 
Palestine, and tlie Balfour Declaration, drew thousands 
and thousandvS more middle class Jews from Poland or 
Latvia or Romania into the country. In three years, 
between 1924 and 1927, the population of Tel Aviv jumped 
from 10,000 to 50,000. Everything — and this is the strange 
atmosphere about Zionism which has continued to this 
day — proceeded just as lliough some great source of natural 
wealth had been discovered. Tel Aviv was a turmoil of 
building, whole streets were being laid down, small Jewish 
^ capitalists rushed to establish the same grocery and 
tailor and barber shops and even small textile or clothing 
factories of the type they had run in Poland, young Jewish 
workers in thousaitds flocked into Tel Aviv, organizing them- 
selves almost over night in typical militant Jewish trade 
unions, earning wages approaching European standards 
and metamorphosing themselves with traditional Jewish 
swiftness from raw Jewish intellectuals into hardened, 
sunburned Jewish bricklayers, plasterers, plumbers, elec- 
tricians, mechanics, or garage hands. Not only Tel Aviv, 
but the whole country changed. The new urban population 
liad to be fed. The Jewish agricultural communes and 
co-operatives immediately formed one single efficient 
marketing co-operative j the new demand for their 
agricultural produce enabled them to expand their produc- 
tion and to put themselves once and for all on a paying 
basis. 

^ The official classification of a capitalist immigrant in Palestine is 
the * bead of a family owning £1000 or more.’ 
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In 1927 Tel Aviv had become a bustling, modern city 
of 30,000 inhabitants, entirely Jewish, a strange city, 
sprung up over night on desert sands, looking partly East 
European and partly modern American, with a suspicious 
air of window-dressing, but with nothing of the East 
about it ; in fact, a ciiy which deliberately shut out the 
East, turning its face inward, living quite apart by the 
momentum of its own intensity. 

The one thing it lacked was a real economic basis. 

In the spring of 1927 the inevitable happened. The first 
signal of danger was the collapse of the Polish Zloty, which 
liit many of the immigrants very hard. But this was no 
more than a signal. In reality the boom collapsed because 
it had never had any justification. Although quite a sim- 
prising number of small shops and factories had been put 
up in so short a time, the main Jewish industry in Tel Aviv 
had been house-building — immigrants putting up and 
letting houses to each otlicr, and this unfortunately could 
not go on for ever, nor even for very long. Once the illusion 
was damaged, therefore, tite collapse was swift. In fact, 
it was more than swift, it was startling. I’lie first cloud of a 
credit crisis appeared on the horizon iii 1927. Almost at 
once a large building co-operative built up by the .Jewish 
Labom Federation (Ilistadrut) with coimxiendable optimism 
and commendable swiftness, but with incongruously in- 
sufficient capital, collapsed and went bankrupt. This 
was the beginning of general panic. The harsh realities of 
Palestine suddenly became apparent. Three months after 
the boom had reached its height, building in Tel Aviv had 
stopped as if by magic ; 10,000 workers, that is, nearly the 
whole working population, stood unemployed in the streets 5 
there was a flight of capital. Luxury shops and flats so 
recklessly put up stood empty or were turned into stables, 
and now-comers in hutidrods, and for a short while in 
thousands, were leaving the country again. 

Was it all over ? The depression, even more than the 
boom, showed up certain peculiar and incalculable factors 
in the Jevvish situation in Palestine. 
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The appeal of Zionisnij strangely enough, hardly 
diminished. While a ]iiinority of the new-comers saved 
themselves or their capital by leaving again, the majority 
had burned their boats. Palestine was their new home, and 
there was no rctrum. The pioneer rather than the middle 
class immigrant came to the fore again. Tel Aviv was a city 
of youtli, unique in tliat neaidy its whole working popula“ 
tion was under twenty-five. In the daytime these young 
Zionist workers might be hungry enough, standing in 
queues at the co-operative labour exchange or soup 
kitchens for unemployed, but at night, in the waimi, starry 
nights of this coast where three thousand years before 
the Philistines had once built Llieir cities, the strange 
inspiration of Zionism still held, and Jewish men and girls 
still marched through the streets in groups, singing the 
rhythmical new Hebrew songs, breaking now and then 
into their primitive group dance, the Horrah. 

The second fact which stood out was that because Jewish 
world support for Palestine was actuated largely by develop- 
ments outside the country, it remained almost unaffected 
by the fluctuations of the Palestine situation. Campaigns 
for the Zionist funds were caiTied on 3 in fact, as the depres- 
sion in Palestine coincided with a great boom period in 
America, which greatly increased the generosity of the 
American Jews, the Zionist Organization could use nearly 
one million pounds from all somxes to relieve the Palestine 
situation by systematic new colonization. 

The third fact was that Jewish immigration into Palestine 
differed from all other modern immigrations because it 
could largely finance itself. And this was because the pres- 
sure beliind the Jewish immigrants was as much political as 
economic, pressing hard upon a class which elsewhere was 
practically never found among immigrants, namely, small 
capitalists wdth reasonable business knowledge and pros- 
pects, who might indeed lose half their money in a new 
country but could afterwards adjust themselves to a new 
standard of living and carry on with the rest. And this is 
* actually what happened in Tel Aviv. 
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Tlieir recovery was helped by a fourlli new factor, 
unexpected enough, which helped lo overcome the de- 
pression. l"el Aviv had sprung u]) in I he midst of wliat 
seemed arid emptiness. Yet no sooner had it been built 
than Palestine’s natural wealth, its great stretch of citrus 
soil along the coastal bell, was discovered and immediately 
utiliz:ed. In 1927-28-29 citrus plantations were laid down 
north and south of Tel Aviv as fast as could be done, and 
in 1929 Tel Aviv had already become the marketing town 
of a considerable area of flourishing young plantations. 
For all these reasons the depression passed almost as swiftly 
as it had arrived, and as unexpectedly. At the end of 1928, 
when the dust had cleared, the British and the Arabs 
in Palestine found themselves faced with a strange fait 
accompli^ an almost autonomous Jewish sector in Palestine, 
which, as the Peel Repoi't said, differed from Europe only 
in its greater intensity of life. 

The new Jewish population numbered 170,000, of whom 

60.000, mainly Oriental Jews, lived in Jerusalem, another 

50.000, a more modern and bustling element, in the new 
city of Tel Aviv, 16,000 in PTaifa, already spokeji (d as a 
port with a great future, and most of tiic remainder spread 
over about sixty to seventy agricultural settlements of all 
sizes in the coastal plain and tiie valleys of GaliJee. The 
Jews were no longer even a purely urban community. 
Self-assured young farmers in their overalls and with their 
tanned outdoor look had become a permanent part of the 
street picture of Palestinian cities and villages. 

Several large new industrial undertakings had been set 
up by Jews, amongst them the Palestine Electric Corpora- 
tion, British and Jemsh supported, which aimed at supply- 
ing the whole country with cheap power ; a large cement 
factory near Haifa, a soap factory with considerable export 
trade in the same city, while preparations to exploit the 
natural chemical resources of the Dead Sea were already 
under way. In and around Tel Aviv, against all expecta- 
tions, a number of small industries had been established, 
and seemed to he holding their owti. But what was 
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probably the most surprising thing about this Jewsli 
section of Palestine was the extent to which it had become 
economicallyj socially, and culturally independent, almost 
a stale within a state. To a surpzising extent the immigrants 
had become organized. A representative institution, the 
National Council of Palestine Jews (Va^ad Leumi), had been 
set up and been authorized by the Government to levy 
voluntary taxation and run essential social services. 
Municipal authorities, from the important Tel Aviv 
municipality down to the smallest local council, had been 
set up wherever Jewish immigrants had arrived. The usual 
intellectual atmosphere of European Jews had been fully 
maintained. An intricate political, social and cultural life, 
represented by innumerable bodies, committees, and 
movements, was carried on with an intensity as though 
the outside world did not exist. The Hebrew language was 
being ardently supported by its Zionist adherents. An 
educational system of European standards had immediately 
been set up. An astonishing Hebrew Press, a Elebrew 
theatre, and a tlebrew literaUme in which every talent 
brought fi'om Eux'ope was utilized, had been created. But 
the most surprising and most significant change, as far as 
the Jews were concerned, was the successful emergence 
of the new Jewish working class and the surprising achieve- 
ments of that unique body, the General Federation of 
Jewdsb Labour ^ unique, because it was a Labour Organiza- 
tion whose members were almost entirely of middle class 
origin. 

In 1920 the Jewish workers in Palestine had united in 
one single federation of unions, known by its Hebrew 
xiame of Histradrut. 

But in the new Jewish Palestine this young and militant 
Labour Federation already had its ideological difficulties. 

It had not really begun as a trade union at all, but rather 
as a kind of colonization co-operative in which all members 
had equal status, and which collaborated with official Zioxiist 
institutions in the Zionist work. That the Histadrut 
contained a strong Left wing of young people with 
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pronouncedly revolutionaiy views, theoretically rejecting all 
bourgeois ties and advocating the joint organization of 
Jewish and Arab workers on a inilitant basis, had not affected 
it very much. Apart from the young ])ioueors, there was 
hardly any other Jewish class in Palestine <il all. Living- 
in their agricultural communes on land owned by the Jewish 
National Fund or property of ihe .lewi^li iialion, siruggliug 
all day long to turn themselves into skilled ploughmen and 
farmers and mechanics, isolated from the world, they had 
little contact with the Arabs, and in their isolation coidd 
hold fast to their dream of a Jewish Palestine, socialist from 
the beginning-, based on socialist communes built on national 
land (this was in 1919—23 !)• 

The new Jewish capitalist itnmigratiou of 1924-25 
shattered this dream. The brisk capitalist devclopmoiiL iu 
Tel Aviv, Haifa, and the citrus belt immediately took 
first place ; the Plistadrut imnngrants in Tel Aviv and 
the orange groves worked as ordinaj-y hired labourers, at 
once involved in biUei- struggles against exploitatioji, and at 
once ideological conflict, no less bitter, broke out in Hista- 
drut ranks. Though Zionist national colonization would 
continue, it was obvious that the growth of .Jewish Palestine 
under the British regime would be on capitalist lines, and 
colonial capitalist lines at that. The sced.s of economic 
injustice, and the same class struggle from which the youjig- 
Jemsh -workers had e, scaped, had been implanted into 
Palestine. What should the Histadrut attitude be ? It 
seemed a parting- of the ways. Should the Jewish workers, 
nationalists on the one hand, class-coiiscious and militant 
on the other, make common cause with the Arab workers 
iu Palestine or with the bourgeois Zionists ? 

The issue Avas fought out at a conference called in the 
summer of 1924 at Ein Harod, the largest Jezreei commune, 
nestling in the shadow of Mortnt Gilboa ; in Jewish and 
Russian fashion, it was fought out in a series of impassioned 
ideological debates. 

What innocent limes ! The actual cause for calling the 
conference Avas that in London MacDonald’s first Laboiu* 
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Government had just taken office^ and might conceivably 
introduce socialist legislation throughout the Empire, 
It was felt that the Hist a dr ut must make a decisive choice. 
The militant Loft minority demanded thatj in view of 
Jewish capitalist development^ the Jewish workers must 
unite with Arab workers and peasants in joint unions^ and 
create a Palestine socialist movement to fight against the 
British imperialists and the Jewish capitalists and the Arab 
feudal lords. No other course was possible. They had not 
left Russia, these young Jews felt, to prepare a refuge for 
Jewisli Ccipitalisls. 

Plow much reality could such a programme have 
achieved ? Could tltese young Jews, for all their ardour 
and experience as socialist agitators, liave touched the 
inarticulate Arabs in a country still utterly strange to them ? 
Perhaps, had they gained Lheir way, Jewish and Arab 
opposition need not have been cpiile so sharply defined j 
the idea of common working class action would have 
been introduced into Palestine, and the political situation 
might always have been slightly different. But in any case 
the young theoretical socialists were overborne 5 the Hista- 
drut majority, led by Ben Gurion and Berl Katznelson (the 
two present loaders of the Histadrul), imposed its Zionist 
sentiments, which implied strict separation between Jewish 
and Arab woxdcers, no political socialism, but on the contrary 
complete working-class collaboration with all other Zionists 
in the upbuilding of the Jewish National Home. This 
decision marked the end of theoretical socialism in the Hista- 
drut. The extreme Left wing collapsed, and eighty of its 
leading members, unwilling to continue in Palestine, 
departed for the Soviet Union, A certain youthful socialist 
enthusiasm and wildness had gone from the Plistadrut. 
But at the same time this turn from political socialism 
opened the way for collaboration between the pioneers in 
Palestine and wider Jewish circles outside, which the 
Zionists were trying to achieve. 

In practice, fcliis meant collaboration with the wealthy 
American Jews, who controlled Jewish communal and 
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philanthropic organizations like the ‘ Joint Distribution 
Committee/ whose funds far exceeded those of the Zionists 
and who had withdrawn suspiciously, early in 1921, from 
what seemed the suhvei’sive nationalism of the Jewish 
masses and had since then kept aloof from Palestine. 

Now the time seemed exceptionally favourable for a 
joint effort. 

In America the industrial and stock exchange boom was 
continuing unchecked ; American money for charity, 
including Jewish money, flowed more easily than ever 
before. 

Palestine was a definite success. The efforts of the 
Zionists, once dismissed as Utopian, had, on the contrary, 
proved themselves successful. To have 180,000 Jews 
settled in Palestine was an astoni,shing achievement, but 
at the same time the rate of progress Cciused little fear that a 
real Jewish State might be established which would under- 
mine the national status of British and American citizens 
‘ of the Mosaic persuasion.’ Jewish Labour, too, had become 
safe. There was no more talk of revolution, as in the wild 
young days of 1 921 . In fact, the co-operative and communal 
agricultural colonies gave reactiouary Jewish business men 
a splendid opportunity to salve their consciences by being 
progressive in another country — bankers in New York, 
idealists in Zion. There was no longer any reason not 
to support Jewish Palestine and even the Labour Settle- 
ments. 

But there was also a much more positive reason why these 
wealthy assimilated Jews were unconsciously brought 
nearer to Palestine. 

American prosperity was only one side of the picture 
which the contemporary post-War presented. Eastern 
Europe, still suffering from the War disasters, did not share 
American conditions, and the millions of Jews in the 
.Jewish Pale, who had not vanished in the Soviet Union, 
were growing more and more impoverished, In Germany, 
at the moment enjoying a false and insecure prosperity, 
the tom-tom had begun softly to beat j tiitler, a warning 
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spectre, was beginning his march to that fantastic height 
of power 10 which he was to be hoisted by the convulsion 
of EuropocUi capitalism. Soft but immistakabie echoes of 
danger pencLfalod even ihrougli the din of Wall Street 
prosperity into the drawing-rooms of the Jewish bankers 
in New Yo]'k. 

Palestine was attractive ^ it seemed to offer an easy way 
of helping persecuted and refugee Jews, In 1929 Weizman 
accomplished what Ilerzl had never succeeded in doing ^ 
lie caught the first big Jewish millionaire for Zionism. 
This was none other than Alfred Mond, later ennobled as 
Lord MelchetL, the ruthless cliief of Imperial Chemical 
Industries and a former British Cabinet member. 

Such success was impressive. Early in 1929, Llnough 
Alfred Mond’s energetic mediation, the rift between 
Weizman and the wealthy American Jews was at last 
bridged. A new agreement was reached : the Palestine 
work was to be pul on a business basis and administered 
by a Jewish Agency, on which the Zionist Organization 
and the American Jewish notables would have equal 
representation. 

In fact, this meant that now that the difficulties of 
princij)lG had been moved out of the way, American Jews 
would agree to subsidize the Zionist movement in return 
for a partial say in the administration of the funds in 

ales tine. 

Agreement was not reached without some protest by 
followers of each vsido. Zionism was a anass movement 
with a strong socialist tinge $ the Amexdcan leaders wei^e 
autocratic millionaires. That they both should have come 
to a ready agreement was symptomatic of that anti- 
Semitism whose rise, even in prosperity conditions, was 
dimly felt on all sides, and if Palestine gave an impression 
of an easy way oixt, wider and wider Jewish circles yvero 
attracted to the idea. 

The final agreement for the new Jewish Agency was 
signed in August, 1 929, in Zurich, in Switzexdand, just after 
the conclusion of the Zionist Congress, 
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The peaceful beauty of the pleabant city of Zurich, with 
its blue lake and neat houses along the green shores and the 
snow-capped peaks in tlxe dislaiice, seemed to provide a 
fitting background for the occasion. 

It was certainly the most brilliant Jewish gathering of 
modern limes, and it seemed to create its own optimism. 
Zionists, many of them men hardened in struggles of 
Palestine, found themselves in strange company. Plad 
they at last succeeded ? Zurich's fashionable hotels, like 
the Bolder and the Baur-au-Lac, were filled to overflowing. 
At Jewish Agency meetings men like Alfred Mond or 
Louis Marshall, the dictator of Americaia Jewuy, or Felix 
Warburg of Kuhn, Loeb and Co., rivalled each other in 
their idealism, and, while not committing themselves to 
anything absolutely definite, as was the way with bankers, 
declared themselves enthusiastically for the building up of 
Jewish Palestine. 

In spite of alarmist rumours of the dangerous situation in 
the country almost the entire Zionist leadership of Palestine 
had come to the meeting, irresistibly attracted by the 
glamour of great names in Jowry.^ 

The future seemed promising. Was not this year, 1929, 
the annus mirabilis^ in which, in the neat phrase of an 
American writer, Wall Street seemed to lead straight into 
Paradise ? Was not the parlicipalion of these wealthy 
American Jews a victory for the idea of the Movement, 
which would now have almost unlimited funds at its 
disposal ? As the Jewish Agency meeting was cojiciuded, 
and the delegates dispersed to summer resorts in Switzer- 
land and elsewhei^e, Zionist hopes had risen higlior than 
ever before. 

A week later a bomb had exploded and blown yot another 
Jewish messianic dream sky-high. On AngusL 25, 1 929, the 
Jewdsh world, utterly unprepared, was overwlxolmed by 
shock to read of rioting in Jerusalem, Jewish massacres 

^ It was a sUange case of false security, because the same leaders 
who could not resist leaving the country had repeatedly warned the 
Palestine Government about the growing state of insecurity. 
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in Hebron and Safed^ of sporadic fighting all through the 
country, of British troops rushed into action, of emigration 
and colonization stopped, and of a hostile attitude on the 
part of the British Government. 

A few weeks later another and greater rumbling began. 
The first break in Wall Street had occurred. Not the worst 
to come by any means, but sufficient to wipe out Zionist 
hopes of large American contributions to Palestine. )But 
by then the Zionists were already so busy with the situation 
in Palestine itself that they had hardly time for this 
greater disaster. 

Since the War the Middle East had never really been at 
peace. 

The wave of Arab national uprising in 1920, which had 
sufficiently troubled the British and the French and given 
Zionism its first set-back, had been followed by a feAV 
years of comparative peace ; yet it liad not been an 
isolated phenomenon but only one phase in that develop- 
ment of Arab nationalism which was slowly spreading 
thi'oughout the Middle East, carried by the new urban 
Arab middle class which was emerging from economic 
transfoi’mation and using national sexitimeiits and tradition 
to make a bid for power. 

The whole Middle East was in the grip of this trans- 
formation. 

In Arabia Ibn Saud, the Wahabi ruler, expelled the 
Sherif family, I he British protcigees, from the Hejaz in 
1924 and united almost all Arabia under his personal rule. 

In Egypt a wave of nationalist agitation led by Egyptian 
iniddlo class youth reached a terrorist phase culminating 
in the murder of Sir Lee Slack and only temporarily 
interrupted by British repressive measures. In Iraq, 
that country of wild and starving peasants, of great oil 
resources, wealthy Baghdad merchants and old-eiitrenclied 
Arab passion and religious fanaticism, the British were step 
by step withdrawing from govern ment, content only to 
safeguard their own economic ajid strategic interest. 

In Syi’ia th.e French had found their successful African- 
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Colonial nieLliocls a failure against the strength of Arab 
nationalism and had been faced in 1924 with a national 
uprising whicli swept Syria and the Lebanon like a prairie 
bre, and was only (piellod a her large-scale war in which 
the Frcncli forces suffered considerable losses and wore 
forced into llio hunhliating position of an indiscrirriinato 
bombardment of Damascus. 

Only Palestine seemed cpiiet, But this quiet was decep-* 
tive. IL did not mean that the Arab population of the 
country was in any way less nationalist. It only meant 
that Arab Palestine, a poor country, lacked I he necossaiy 
leadership axid initiative for action. After 1922 the AiMb 
attitude in l^alestine to the political development of the 
country was typically Arab ; it was inert, sidlen, and nega- 
tive. The Arabs refused lo recognize I he Balfour Declara- 
tion. Why not ? They luul not boon couvSulLod. They 
refused to accept the Churchill While Paper oC 1922 
which withiicld independence from them, In 1923 Herbert 
Samuel, who miglil have rtutiemhorcd Ids Liberal Party 
philosophy, proposed Lo sot up an advisory and legislative 
Council, composed of British, Arab, and Jewish representa- 
tives, and nominated and elected nieinbors in such a 
inanner that the British Government could always be sure 
of an approvijig majority. Tlie Council was rejected by the 
Arabs, 

After 192J' the sudden influence of Jewish inunigTants 
and Jewish capital and the overniglit growth of Tcl Aviv 
took the Arabs as much by surprise as the British Govern- 
ment. Land values rose lo fantastic heights, and during 
the two years when the War raged across the Syrian frontiers 
the Palestine Arabs were too disorganized by the startling 
shower of wealth to offer effective help. And by the time 
they had gathered Llioir forces and might have offered 
opposition to further Jewish migration, lo and behold ! 
the Jewish boom had collapsed, Jews seemed to be streaming 
hack to Europe, and the whole disepneting idea of a Jewish 
Natioxial Home had come to a swift end. 

But in this the Arabs were deceived like their British 
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advisers. The surprising Jewish recovery of 1928, the 
growing tide of anti-Semitism in Europe, and the prospect 
of further Jewish emigration enlirely changed the picture. 
In the first five or six years of the Mandate the Arabs had 
opposed Zionism as a dislioiiest pretext by which the 
British wished lo deprive them of the rule of tlieir country, 
and this was probably the true estimate of the first inten- 
tions of tlie Colonial Office. But now, in 1928, the Arabs 
suddenly woke to the fact that a certain sector of Palestine 
had passed from Arab into Jewish hands, had become like 
another country, one hundred per cent Jewish, and that 
the Jews were preparing for a new colonization effort. 

The entire situation was changed. That the Jews had 
acquired their part of Palestine at a piico which made the 
Arab sector far wealthier than the whole of the Arab posses- 
sions had been before, did not matter. The issue was no 
longer one between the Arabs and the British for rights of 
self- government in Palestine, it was becoming one between 
Jews and Arabs for possession of Palestine. A new factor 
which intensified the antagonism between Jews and Arabs 
was the emergence of a new educated Arab youth — a post- 
war generation. 

The relatively largo revenues of the Palestine Govern- 
ment, mainly due to Jewish immigration, had enabled it to 
set up a public (Arab) school system which was hopelessly 
scrappy and ycL an unprecedented advance on Arab illiteracy 
in pre-War times, and even the unchanged illiteracy of 
many other Arab areas. By 1927-28, after the first ten 
years, this school system was producing its results. A new 
noisy Arab youth, half uprooted from its traditions, half 
educated in the sense of Europe, inspired by Arab national 
tradition but also a prey to every modern influence, found 
itself in a now Palestine threatened by British and Zionist 
invaders ; inevitably it became a spearhead of extremist 
national agitation* 

Largely through the influence of tins youth, which 
looked to Europe for its ready models, the Arab National 
Movement was thoroughly reorganized in 1928, The 
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Palestine Arab Executive became a permanent body ; 
permanent propaganda centres wore set up in every Arab 
town. The demand for self-government was kept before 
the publiceye. ImTurie, i 928,au dll-Palestine Arab Congress 
was convened wliich marked an important change in Arab 
public life. Though family influence still played an impor- 
tant part, this Congress was no longer merely one of clan- 
nish groups repealing' age-old Arab family feuds, but 
represented all shades of Arab opinion, the land-owners, 
the business section, the clergy, the Youth Movemont — 
all except, of course, the fourth estate, the peasatiL and 
Beduin, the inarticulate ninety per cent of the jtopulation. 
The Congress discussed economic and political cjuestions 
in naive manner and submitted to the Tdigh Commissioner 
a characteristic memorandum demanding itnmediate stop- 
page of .Tewish immigration, termination of the Mandate, 
and full independence. 

The memoraiidum was extreme and undiplomatic. It 
met its obvious fate, being pigeon-holed somewhere in the 
Colonial Office ; but it had served its purpose in keeping- 
nationalist agitation in the minds of the people of Palestine, 

It was on this basis of growing national consciousness 
that Haj Amin el Husseini, the young Mufti, both political 
and religious leader of Arab Palestine, prepared an attack 
on Zionism and bid for power. The issue he found was 
typical of him, of the wdiole Arab mind of to-day, moving in 
a strange borderland between a medieval religious outlook 
and the whole strident confusion of tho modern economic 
world. It was a rosurrecLed religious issue, to he used as 
counter in a social and political struggle. 

The carefully chosen pretext was an incident at the 
Wailing Wall on September 24, 1928, when the Jews, 
celebrating their Day of Atonement, put up a screen in 
front of the Wall, and thereby, according to tho Mufti, 
broke an agreement with ihe Moslem authorities. 

The Wailing Wall in modern Jewish Palestine is one of 
the queerest of phenomena, an example of the illogical 
time-lag of history. 
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This Wailing Wall, standing in the midst of the Old 
City of Jerusalem^ is a Lall structure of massive stones^ 
venerated by Jews as having once been part of the second 
Temple — its Iasi reinnaiiL. 

This actually is doubtful, but still, traditional Jewish 
belief is sufliciently strong, and on each Day of Atonement, 
the highest Jewish Festival,^ crowded Jewish services of 
mourning for the lost Jewish past have for centuries been 
held on the pavement outside the wall. 

Logically, the Zionists should have prohibited the Wail- 
ing Wall ccreruony as soon as they were able to, because it 
is the very opposite of ail they stood for. Zionism was an 
active aLloznj^t to find a way out from Jewisli history. But 
the Wailing* Wall was the very opposite, a nem-otic evasion 
of realities : it was an attempt to avoid a loo difficult 
struggle by a flight into an unreal past 5 its very mechanism, 
the mumbling of meaningless prayers, like magic formulae, 
the kissing of stones, was that of neurotic infantilism. 

It is, therefore, tlie strangest irony that the Wailing 
Wall should have become the immediate cause for a new 
flare-up of Jewish- Arab struggle. 

The fatal point at issue was that the Wailing Wall was 
actually on Moslem property, even revered by the Moslems 
as the Western Wall of the Flarani-esh-Sharif^ a sacred place 
of Islam, though one rather forgotten until the Mufti 
decided to revive its importance. 

Siiice the Middle Ages the Moslem authorities, tolerant 
of Jewish religious ceremonies, after all closely related to 
their own and something they could readily understand, 
had granted Jewish worshipper^s free access to the narrow 

^ On this Feslivah the typical festival of a merchant people, the 
divine forgiveness for a whole year’s sins may be obtained liy a day’s 
fasting and repentance. The holiday is still kept most strictly by the 
merchant and financial classes among the Jews, and it is an awe- 
inspiring fact that ou this day as good as no business can be transacted 
on the Stock I^xchange of London or Paris or New York, and the Stock 
Exchange of Johannesburg is even officially closed because the Jewish 
speculators, usually so rational and cynical, are in their synagogue, 
observing the ancient Fast, swaying in Oriental fashion to chanted 
Semitic prayer. 
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pavement below the Wall on the stipulation that no screens, 
tables, chairs, or any otlier objects were to be set up. But 
through the new immigration the number of worshippers 
had slowly increased, and on tlie Jewisli Day of Atonement, 
which fell on September 24', 1928, two rnontljs after the 
Palestine Arab Congress, certain ultra-ortliodox Jews 
who felt themselves disturbed by tire new crowds had 
put up a screen to separate tliemselves from their w'omen- 
folk, God’s ordained lesser creatures. When the British 
Police, warned of the innovation, demanded the removal 
of tlie screen, there was some resistance by the Jewish 
neurotic worshippers 5 tlte screen liad to be removed by 
force, and a small scuffle took place. For tlie Mufti tbe 
incident provided the pretext for wliidt lie liad lieen Avait- 
ing. The next day the Arab nationalist Press magnified 
the incident out of all proportion ; news was .spread that 
the Jews had designs upon the Holy Moslem jilaces, in 
fact that this had only been the first .step in tlieir design 
to pull down the Mosque of Omar in order to rebuild their 
Temple on its site, and a campaign of religioas incitement 
of the Arab population was set on foot right through the 
country. 

If the Zionists had been politically wi.se they would have 
tried to kill the incident by ignoring it entirely. Unfor- 
tunately they Avere bewildered, and all that aa’rs irrational 
and fanaticaT in their OAvn outlook was touched. They 
took the side of their religious fehoAV .Tews, The National 
Council of Palestine Jews, protejBting to Geneva against 
wild Arab allegations, neverthele.ss insisted that, while the 
Jews disclaimed any intention of encroaching upon Moslem 
rights, they could not in any way yield the traditional rights 
of free Jewish worship at the Wailing Wall. 

The Mufti had his chance to stir the flames. Arab 
nationalism became symbolized in this religious conflict, . 
At the Wailing Wall Arab agitators carried ph a deliberate 
campaign of pro Avocation, whether hy sudden ‘ building 
operations ■ : around the ■ Wall or by plain hooliganism during 
JeAvish worsliip. At the same time protests against a Zionist 
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threat to Islam^ with references to Jewish immorality, 
Jewish communism, the mixed bathing in Tel Aviv, all 
suitably included, were sent to tlie Acting High Com- 
missioner, to King George V, to the League of Nations, 
and to the Indian Moslems. Religious agitators, appealing 
to the primitive fanaticism of the fellaheen with ‘ evidence ’ 
of Jewish aggressive intentions, travelled throughout the 
country. Feelings rose, relations between Zionists and the 
hostile Arab population were strained to breaking point. 

The i-emarkable thing was that the Mufti and his friends 
had been permitted to launch this campaign of incitement as 
though there were no British Government ruling Palestine. 

The story of British administration in Palestine after the 
War is a curious one of an administration divided against 
itself, opposed to Parliament, inefficient and aimless, giving 
little indication of that single-minded pm’pose wdth which 
the Empire had once been conquered and built up. 

In 1925 Sir Herbert Samuel, the correct Jewish High 
Commissioner, who had always acted as British representa- 
tive and never as a Jew, had quietly departed from 
Jerusalem. 

He could certainly be held responsible for some of the 
political contradictions he left behind him. 

He had set up a fairly adequate type of colonial adminis- 
tration, but he had done nothing to solve the fundamental 
political contradiction from which all disturbances of the 
peace of the country arose. Nothing had been done in the 
way of land reform, as good as nothing in the way of 
selTgoverning institutions. 

Already during this time one thing had become appar- 
ent : that the few hundred British officials in the country 
were almost solidly pro- Arab and anti- Jewish, and that they 
were giving expression to their views in the administration 
of the country. 

Often this was simply due to plain racial prejudice^ or 

^ John Haynes Plolmes, the American writer, stated that the type 
of British official he met in Palestine could in America easily have 
been a member of the KuJClux-Klan. 
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the obvious antipathy bound to arise bet'ween ordinary 
middle class British officials and a sudden invading mass of 
emotional East Em'opean Jews of strange views and 
appearance, and quite impossible to fit into the traditional 
framework of colonial administration. But such antipathy 
resulted mainly in passive opposition. 

In the case of a few senior officials their opposition was 
more active, just because they were not so much anti- 
Jewish as anti-Zionist. British Conservative opinion was 
still split on the Palestine question 5 these officials belonged 
to the imperialist wing which considered Zionism and even 
the French occupation of Syria a mistake and still looked on 
the Arab Nationahst Movement as a lever for creating a 
large federated Arab state wliich would be under British 
government rather like India. 

It was a badly out-dated conception, disregarding the 
social and economic realities which lay behind the Arab 
Nationahst Movement. Yet it was as consistently supported 
in certain British political circles as other causes in direct 
opposition to imperial interests. British imperialism, par- 
ticularly in the post-War phase, was anything but a relent- 
less and iinfailing machine. Why should illusions be 
confined to the Left ? 

Herbert Samuel departed fi'om Palestine in 1925. Under 
his successor, Field-Marshal Lord Plumer, the distinguished 
British veteran general, the anti-Zionist orientation of the 
Palestine Governmexit remained In the background, ll is 
said of Plumer that on one occasion when the Mufti declared 
that, if certain Arab demonstrations were banned, he could 
not he responsible for order, Plumer sent him home with 
the words that he and not the Mufti was responsible for 
order and would see that it was maintained. 

But under Sir John Chancellor and his Chief Secretary, 
Harry Luke, who followed Lord Plumer in 1 928, the whole 
British Administralion in Palestine became pronouncedly 
anti-Zionist. Both Chancellor and Luke have variously 
been accused by the Jews of a definite intrigue to destroy 
the Jewish National Home. But this is not really true. 
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They did noL Lake active and-Jewish steps. Their position 
was simply this : they were pi o- Arab in their syinpathies j 
considerijig the Jews a disttirbing factor in Brilish-Arab 
relations. 'They thought Zionism a misLakeii experiment 
in Palestine^, and as Arab oj)posidan was apparently growing 
throughout Palosimep Zionism was doomed^ and they did 
not see why they should ohiciously keep it alive. 

It is unlikely that they had any more definite policy. In 
giving the Mufti latitude to conduct his anti-Jetvish 
agitation, they were playing with firCj because every Arab 
Nationalist Movement in Palestine, even if it seemed 
purely anti- Jewish at the moment, must ultimately 
become anti-British too. Nevertheless, it was held that the 
British position in Palestine was strong enough independent 
of Zionism, and might become even stronger if Arab 
demands were gratified. For this reason the Palestine 
Government significantly let the political situation in 
Palestine drift in 1928 and 1929. 

In the summer of 1929 it drifted very quickly towards 
danger. In May Sir John Chancellor had left for England on 
his summer leave. Somewhat later he was followed by most 
of tlie Zionist leaders wbo, in spite of their anxiety about 
security, were irresistibly drawn by an opportunity to 
deliver public speeches before a world Jewish audience. In 
tlioir absence in’esponsibJe elements among the Palestine 
Jews gained control. On Aiigust 15 several hundred mis- 
guided young Jewish nationalists from Tol Aviv marched in 
formation wdth a blue, wliito and gold Zionist flag to the 
Wailing Wall, whore passionate speeches were made. 

That tliey should have received official permission for 
such a demonstration was one of the many inexplicable 
incidents during the Chancellor-Luke administration. 

For the Mufti it was quite enough. The Jews had fallen 
into his trap. Two days after the Zionist Demonstration, 
a similar procession of young Arabs from Nablus aiTanged 
a counter-demonstration at the same holy place. Dming 
the next days, even while the Zionists were engaged in 
enlarging their ranks at Zuiich, ai'zned Arabs were steadily 
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making their way into Jerusalem, On August 25 lighting 
broke out between Arabs and Jews in the streets and, as 
though this had been the awaited signal^ mobs of Ai^ab 
rioters rose throughout the country to attack the Jews. 

The worst incident Look place on the first day. The 
small Jewish community in the Ai'ab town of Hebron, 
not Zionists but religious Arab-speaking Jews already 
settled for many generations in the towai, were massacred, 
men, women, and children alike, by Arabs maddened by 
religious incitement. As many as ninety Avere killed and 
fifty badly injured. Their whole Jewish quarter Avas 
demolished. 

A real pogrom, complete with massacre, injury, and loot, 
had taken place in Zionist Palestine. 
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T he first slioLs were fired in Jerusalem on August 25, 
1929, and within forty-eight hom^s idoting and 
disoj’der, growing into insurrection, spread through 
the country. It was seen that the Arabs had been well 
prepared. For weeks professional fighters, Beduin, and 
ordinary marauders ]j,ad been seeping across the frontiers. 
In almost every district of Palestine — though there were 
some significant exceptions— incited Arab mobs rushed to 
attack the Jews. But it was a strange insurrection. One 
of tlte war cries with, which the mobs were fired on was : 

‘ The Goverumont is with us ! ’ 

But the fighting took a very different comse from Arab 
expectations. The Zionists might for years have described 
Palestine) in their outside propaganda as a country of smiling 
peace, but they had also prepared themselves to figdit. In 
Hebron and Safad, whore small miuoriUes of orthodox 
religious Jews were caught helplcvssly in the midst of Arab 
towns, there was some horrible butchery. But in all the 
rest of the country the Zionist settlements easily i^epulsed 
the main attacks. But this only increased the disorders. 
The entire country was in chaos. For nearly a week all 
central government authority simply vanished. It was 
seen that iho armed forces of a few hundred British 
policemen and a single British regiment were quite help- 
less to meet the emergency. In this situation the Acting 
High Commissioner, Mr\ Luke, appeared to lose his head. 
For three whole days he hesitated to call in outside military 
aid, as though paralysed by the tragedy he himself had 
helped to prepare. Then at last, when the situation became 
L 149 
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too much and Goyernment ITouse was in danger, ho acted. 
The wii'es hummed, troops were rushed from h-gypt, 
Malta, and Cyj)ras, the rebellion puL down in two or 
three days’ sharp fighting between the troops and the Arabs. 
The Jews had lost a hundred and forty Idlled, of those 
nearly a hundred in the two massacres in IIel)ron and 
Safed 5 total Arab losses probably amoinit to three to four 
hundred, and many more wounded. 

Order was restored, but the whole country, which only 
tln’ee weeks before would have struck an outside observer 
as peaceful enough, was filled with intense bc-wilderment 
and bitterness. 

The Jews, with all the fanatical bitterness of people 
roused from tiieir illusions, felt Lhemseives betrayed by a 
combination of Arab murder and Brilish conspiracy. 

The Arabs, again, who had risen with the cry of ' the 
Government is with us ! ’ only to be in the end shot down 
by British troops, felt equally baftled, defeated, and 
humiliated. 

On a small scale it was a rehearsal of that British aLtitude 
of non-committal neutrality which was later to throw 
Europe open to fascism. 

When the first dust of bailie had blown away the 
following became clear. 

In the actual fighting, in which they had hoped to sweep 
the Jews into the sea, the Mufti and the Arabs had failed 
badly. To their surprise — and it was a bitter fact for them 
to learii^ — they had found themselves repulsed everywhere 
by a prepared Zionist defence organization, which had 
worked in spite of all handicaps. The massacres of Hebron 
and Safed were those of small, helpless religions com- 
naunities geographically and politically remote from 
Ziotiism. Bitt they had not succeeded in invading a single 
important Zionist settlement nor had any been evacuated. 
Ail over the country, fired by the knowledge that they had 
no retreat, young Jews in the villages had manned their 
prepared defence posts with a calm courage which might 
have done credit to American or Boer pioneers, beating 
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back Lhe unorganizod Arab rushes with liLLle loss or diifi- 
CLilty. In some casOvS the unfortunate attackers, primitive 
peasants and J3pdub], willi a sjndnkling of bandits, incited 
equcdly by roligious fanaticism and rich prospects of loot, 
urged forward by the cries of their women behind them, 
suffered considerable casualties. 

The JeWvS were already too strong. In this the Zionists 
had succeeded. There might he fighting in Palestine, but 
there could not be pogroms. This was clear to the Arabs 5 
their gueinlla tactics iti 1956 showed that tliey had learned 
their iessozi. 

But in a political sense the Arabs, when they rioted 
against British authority in 1929, were more successful 
than even they themselves were aware. 

They had always had their supporters at the British 
Colonial Office who had always oiDposed Zionism as a possible 
danger to British-Arab and Britisli-Moslem relations. The 
riots of 1929, and the need of rushing troops to Palestine, 
even though on a small scale, had sufficiently frightened 
the Colonial Office with the possibility of the Palestine 
issue spreading trouble throughout the Middle East, 
even reaching the Indian Moslems. This was something 
to be avoided at all costs. The Palestine situation, with its 
incubus of the Jewish National Home, would have to be 
defined and settled. For the next three years, therefore, 
the policy of the Colonial Office in the Middle East was 
characterized by efforts to placate Arab nationalism and to 
pacify Palestine by a suitable limitation of the Jewish 
National Home. This the Mufti had achieved. 

Once again such an effort was facilitated through 
coinciding with a significant weakening of the Zionist 
movement. Though the actual disorders had been sup- 
prevssed within a week, the riots of 1929 dealt Zionism a 
spiritual blow from which it never quite recovered. 

In August, 1929, the height of optimism had been 
reached. But the great financial crash which began in Wall 
Street killed Zionist hopes of obtaining large funds from 
America. Personal losses weakened Zionism still fmther* 
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Louis Marshall^ the leader of American Jewry, died in 
1929 5 Alfred Mond, Lord MelcheLt, in 1950, In fact, 
before tlie larger Jewish Agency could be established, its 
basis had been destroyed, and though formally it came into 
existence, in practice it remained little more than the 
former Zionist Organizalion, with its largely middle class 
supporl, led by Weizman, In 1950-51 this support, loo, 
was reduced, and in the midst of the economic depression 
Zionist funds were reduced to less than half. It seemed 
that the majority of the Jews, with troubles enough of 
their own, were losing all interest in Palestine. 

But this was a gradual process. The immediate effect of 
the riots seemed the opposite. News of the disturbances, 
flashed by telegraph wire, had fallen upon the Jews of 
Europe and America like a bolt from the blue. Pogroms 
had again taken place, but this time not in the darkness of 
Czarist Russia, but in Palestine under a British Mandate. 
The shock was all the more violent for its unexpectedness. 
World Jemy flared up ^ protest meetings, called by the 
Zionists in London, New York, Johannesburg, Warsaw, 
at which the wildest accusations were publicly hurled against 
British government, the Mufti, the Palestine Arabs in 
general, were attended by thousands of Jews otherwise 
remote from Zionism ^ Downing Street was bombax’dod 
with protest resolutions from every important Jewish or 
prO“Jewish body in the world. 

Pax'tly as a result of this international publicity two 
Commissions of Enquiry were sent to Palestine in 1929. 

The first was officially sent out hy the League of Nations, 
theoretically responsible for the Palestine Mandate, to 
investigate the immediate cause of the outbreaks, namely, 
the religious dispute between the Arab and Jewish wor- 
shippers at the unfortunate Wailing Wall and the Baram- 
esh-Sharif. 

This dispute had arisen from a quarrel between Jews 
and Moslems, it had taken place in Jerusalem, the most holy 
city of Christendom. The Commission sent out by the 
League w^as therefore suitably Christian aird internatioxtal, 
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consisting of a reproscniauve from Sweden, one from 
Hollojjd, and one From SwiUeriand. Its iiiTcsLigation lasted 
into July and August, Llic unbeai'ably hot summer months, 
and had to be carried on in the three official languages, 
vvilh intorpreLors endlessly echoing each other. . . , The 
court-room was Jiot ^ ihc three hapless Commissioners 
slept most of the Lime. At the end of their sessions they 
published a report, confirming the status quo of the ^ holy 
places.' Tliis was a few months after the Wailing Wall 
distui'hauces, but already no one was interested. The 
Arab loaders had realized that political and economic 
issues already carried more weight in Palestine than 
religious agitation. The Zionists, for their part, were 
only Loo glad to lei the Wailing Wall question drop out of 
siglit. In this umioliced way the religions element {pace 
Mr. Sheoan, see below) vanished from the conflicts of 
the Holy Land, not to bo seriously reyivod. 

The second commission, the so-called Shaw Commission, 
appointed by the British Government to enquire into the 
real causes of the conflict, had quite another and real 
task. 

It consisted of Sir Waller Shaw, an experienced Colonial 
Chief Justice, Sir Henry Betterton, M.P., Mr. Hoplrin 
Morris, M.P., presumably appointed by the Colonial 
Office, and Mr, Harry Snell, M,P., representing Mr. 
MacDonald's Labour Government, which happened to 
be in office.^ 

The official task of the Shaw Commission was to enquire 
into the immediate causes of the disturbances, to sum up 
the situation in Palestine and the whole Zionist-Arab 
question, atid to settle all dUTicuUies in an adequate and 
final manner. It would be hardly disrespectful to these 
gentlemen, all new to Palestine, to say that this task was 
far beyond them, and that not veiy much would depend 

1 To-day Sir Walter Shaw has becoitxc Lord Shaw, Sir Henry Better- 
ton lias become Lord Rushohne, and Mr. Harry Snell has been Chairman 
of the L.C.G, as Lord SneU \ it cati be seen that the members of the 
Commission have continued to rise in political life, 
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on any report they might produce after an enquiry of a 
]nonth or two. 

Yet at the lime (the concluding months of 1929), in 
Jernsalem itself, at the meetings of Lhe Commission which 
were held in that atmosphere of hai“sh and exaggerated 
liiTLelight which seems an inseparable part of the Palestine 
problem, both because of its religious traditions and the 
incessant flood of Zionist propaganda, immediate issues 
were for a few weeks fought out between British and Jewish 
and Arab representatives as though the life and death of 
a national cause depended upon it. 

The Arab case, presented by the Mufti and other Arab 
Nationalist leaders, assisted by a little-known Britisli 
barrister and, as soon became clear, by Palestine Govern- 
ment spokesmen, was simple enough. The riots had been a 
sjioiitaneous uprising by the Arab masses, driven to despair 
by non-fulfilmcnt of their promises and their fear of 
being submerged by foreign immigrants, who, in addition, 
had aroused Arab anger by introducing communism, 
immorality, and the rest of it, into Palestine. The Arab 
leaders demanded the end of the Mandate and national 
independence. 

The Mufti also jflainly reaffirmed his belief during his 
evidence that the Jews were trying to gain possession of 
the Mosque of Omar, to rebuild their ancient temple on 
its site. This accusation was also believed by Mr. Vincent 
Shecan, the well-known American foreign correspondent 
and author of In Search of History^ who gave evidence 
about a conversation he had held with a young American 
girl, a casual acquaintance, which seemed to prove to him 
that the Zionists were aggressive, and who afterwards 
wi'ote : 

‘ The experience in Palestine had abundantly proved that 
the Zionist policy belonged not to the forces of light but of 
darkness.' 

and 

Palestine would always be a prey to such ghastly horrors 
as those I saw every day and every night : rebellion, the 
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eternal iiiLratisigenco of religion, insured that the problem 
would never be solved. The Holy Land seemed as near an 
approximalion of hell on earlh as I have seeud'*^ 

In Search of 1935, pp. ^08 and 434. 

This may sccin unlair, but really Mr. Shecan asks for it, because the 
important PalesUiie cha])lc;r in his oxcellenl autobiography, Search of 
History, which contains much shrewd observation, is entirely vitiated 
by the naive jmrtisdnslilp witli which it is coloured. 

In fact, Mr. Shecan has written his entire chapter like a lawyer’s 
argument. Lor ten pages he ernpliasizes his first impression of Jewish 
aggressiveness, supporting it with wild information of armed Jews and 
unarmed, outnumbcrecl Arabs ; that he later realized that the Jews 
had never attacked is inontioucd only in one o]>sciire sentence. 

His judgment of tlie Mufti is ludicrous, like that of a British fascist 
of Gene nil f’canc’c). 

‘ My judgment of character would have told me wdiat the 
evideiK'e afterwards showed, that his iiillueiice in the actual crisis 
had been used on tlio side of peace.’ 

As evidence he makes the astonishing assertion — ^ihat Haj Amin cl 
TTusseini saved Palestine ; 

‘ The tribes from Transjordan corild have swept ihrougli 
Palestine in Lwenly-four hours. They might have been crushed by 
7nilitary force afterwards, but for the moment the Government ^vas 
feeble beyond iDclief . , . if lhe Grand Mufli had not supported them, 
it is difficult lo see how they could liavc got tlxrough the first three 
or four days at all.’ 

Alas for Mr. Slioean, these wild horsemen form one of the hoariest 
of Palestine legendvS. 

Already Lawt'cnce relates how General I3ols (‘ Bols never had any 
opinioji, nor any knowledge ’) was tempted into a futile raid on Amman 
througlt the promise of support from ^ twenty thousand horsemen from 
Transjordan. ’ 

As Lawrence says ; ‘ T asked who the chief of the Beni Sakhr was, and 
lie said Fahad r triumphing in his efficient inroad into what had been 
iny province. It sounded madder and madder. 1 knew that Fahad could 
iiot mise 400 men. , . 

III 1936, unlike Lawrence, but like General Bols and Mr. Sheemi, 
lhe Palestine correspondent of the Daily Herald discovered fifty 
thousand horsemen massed in Transjordan, again ready to sweep over 
] Palestine. 

The total population of Transjordan, mOsStly poverty-stricken 
peasants, is little more than two hundred thousand. 

The wild uibesmen are a legend which dies hard, but really Mr. 
Sheeaxx ought to have known better than to take the Last at its own 
valuation, 

The Palestine Arabs are three times more numerous than those of 
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Well, there have been other hells since ! 

If the Arab evidence was typical in its sterile extremism 
of an Oriental ruling class already tending slightly towards 
fascist outlook, the Zionist evidence was also typical in 
being over-political, over-done, over-indignant. 

To represent their case, the Zionists had briefed not 
onl} Harry Sacher and Viscount Erleigh, two capable 
Jewish barristers, but also Sir Boyd Mcrriman (in 1957 
President of the Divorce Court), a pi-ominent K.C. and 
Conservative Member of Parliament, But the effect of 
this array of legal talent was only to provoke inevitable 
comparison tvith the apparent poor representation of the 
Arabs. 

The direction of the .Tewisli evidence was another tactical 
mistake — Weizman must have been caught napping. It 
was based on the Zionist credo^ that the mass of the 
Palestine Arabs could not be opposed to peaceful Zionist 
colonization, which benefited the whole country, Jews and 
Arabs alike. So who was to blame ? The Zionist attack was 
directed not against the Arabs, but against the Palestine 
Government, which was accused of containing actively 
anti-Zionist British officials, quite openly hostile to the 
Balfour Declaration, who had, permitted a small group of 
Arab extremists, headed by the Mufti, to incite the Arab 
masses against the Zionists by a lying deception. 

This accusation contained a sufficient half-truth to be 
logically put forward, yet equally it was in sufficient 
measure only a half-truth to be easily contradicted. 

Actually, of course, the Zionists could not have done 
worse than attack a British colonial administration before 
an Enquiry Commission appointed by the Colonial Office. 
The Report of the Shaw Commission when it appeared 

Transjordan, belter fed, better armed, and probably better fighters. 
A mob of unorganized Beduin, not led by a Lawrence, would not have 
had the ghost of a chance of taldng a Jewish settlement, and lhere,foro 
the Mufti did not save anybody. 

As Mr. Sheean says of hi m self in an earlier part of his narrative : 
‘ I had an immense amount of innocence to lose, and with the best 
will in the world I could not lose it quickly enough.’ 
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gave the inevildble answer. The Palesliiie Government 
was wliiLewashecl 5 its prolegeSj the Mufti and the Arab 
leaders likewise. The Government was not only not fco 
blame lor ihe outbreaks but had oven done everything in 
its ]K 3 wer to pieseive the peace of the country. The dis- 
turbances had hoeu caused by deep-rooted discontent 
among the Arabs^ and could not have been prevented 
becaub<‘ I lie Mandale set the Palestine Government an 
impossible task. 

As iho Coranuhsuni said . ' A National Home for the 
JewSj in the souse In which U was widely understood, was 
incoJisisLcat with the claims of Arab nationalists, while 
tlie claims of Arab nationalism, if admitted, would have 
rendered impossible tbo fulfilment of the pledge to the 
Jews.’ 

Jewish imuiigralLou luiglil have brought great economic 
advantages to tlie Arabs loo 5 bnl ibe direct benefits had 
been small and the indirect benefits could not be under- 
stood by a pjiinilivc populace 5 but wlien trade depression 
and uncrnployinent suddenly followed, for a while Zionist 
iiumigralion was thought responsible. Racial antipathy 
needed lit tie further stimulus. 

^ Racial animosity on the part of the Arabs, consequent 
upon disajipointmcnL upon ihe political and national 
aspirations and fear for their economic future, was the 
fuiidamenlal cause of the outbreak of August last.’ 

llial was all, The Peel Commission, engaged seven yeai-s 
later in the same ellort of whitewashing, piously remarks 
of this judgment : ‘ Subsequent events, in our opinion, 
have conlirmed the truth of these observations, which 
again reveal the gravity of the problem. The hopes upon 
which the optimism of 1925 had rested had been shown to 
be illusory.’ 

The vSliavv Commission therefore recommended that 
there should bo no repetition of the ' excesvsive ’ Jewish 
immigration of 1925 and 192G, that the British Govern- 
ment should define its Palestine policy, and the interests 
of the non-Jewish communities * referred to in the 
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Mandate ’ whidi were to bo sale^iiardedp Llial ibe Brilish 
Government sJiould publicly assure the Arabs that tlio 
Jewish Agency had no special sLatus^ and, lastly, to cover 
the essential negatiA^o nature of these couclnsioris, that a 
scientific expert sliould be sent to Palesline to enquire 
into the possibility of introducing modern agricultural 
methods to the Arab population which Avould show that 
a further Zionist colonization aams possible. 

In keeping with these proposals, all Jewish ininiigraliou 
under the GoA^ernmenl Labour Schedule was shopped 
thi'oughout 1950. 

The intention behind these proposals was plain. Enough 
Zionism. No Jewish protests could affect this British 
decision. 

The much-heralded scientific expert of the Colonial 
Office, who arrived in Palestine in May 1950 and spent 
the summer months in that country, was Sir John 
Hope Simpson, who had played a successful role in the 
forced exchange between Greece and Turkey iii 1922— 
1925. 

His task in Palestine was — officially — to investigate 
Avhether Palesline possessed any further * absorptive 
capacity ^ for further Zionist imiuigranls. It Avas, of course, 
quite a hopeless task. Could the Zionists, AviLliout injuring 
the Arabs, accommodate any further refugees of all 
categories in Palestine ? To ansAA’-er this question would 
have involved studying not only every prospect in Palestine, 
but the Avhole social-economic background to the Jewish 
problem. Hope Simpson could hardly do that. His Avhole 
investigation shoAved that ho could not understand the 
strange phenomenon of Zionism at alb But because ho 
conceived his report in a certain scion tific and objective 
spirit, it turned out a queer docurnenL, half reactionary, 
half contradictory, to-day almost forgotten, only occasion- 
ally quoted by Arabs or British Com munis Is,’*' 

^ 111 July, 1958, however, under the iniluerice of German and 
Austrian developments, Hope Simpson put forward a surpri.sing plea 
for free immigration of 100,000 Jews into Britain and I he Empire. 
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He foiuLcI Lhe Arab peasantry mostly in a shocking state 
ol jwverly : 

^ "riie ccoLiouiic sLciLe oI the agricultural population is 
desperate. iJavdly any village exists which is not in debt. . , . 
Money is scare in soTue places that the villagers purchase 
tho nec(’ssilios ol life ])y barter, and Lhc^y cannoL pay the tithe 
wit! lout rurther borrowing. Tliis means increasing tho 
already ovorwJielnhng debt to the money-lenders. We have 
been struggling in deep water for several years, and very 
soon the water will close over our heads,” was the staLement 
made in one village, which may bo taken as lypical of the state 
of mind of every Tillage.’ 

Ill addition to tliis ciebt burden there seemed to be an 
actual shortage of land. The cultivable area of Palestine^ 
Hope Simpson estimated, was million dunara.^ Basing 
liimself upon tho large minimum area for each Arab 
cultivator and dividing Lhe total cultivable area of Palestine 
by the numbei’ of Arab agricultural families, Hope 
Simpson came to lhe startling conclusion that even if 
all the agricullural land in Palestine were divided up 
between tho Ai*ab agricultural population, there would 
not be nearly enough to afford each peasant family a 
bare livelihood. On this calculation, therefore, there was 
no room in Palestine for even a single additional Jewish 
so 111 or. 

But this left out of account lhe fact that it was Lhe 
peasant debt bind on which compelled him to cultivate 
an uneconomically large unit of land. Actually it was in 
I lie ax'eas untouched by Jews that the plight of Lhe Arab 
peasantry was worst. Where the Jews had colonized, 
lliore lhe Arabs had also learned new methods, become 
siigliUy less poor, and, in fact, there had been a steady 
migration of Arab poasaiiLs away from, the purely Arab 
areas and into the more favoured zone of Jewish coloniza- 
tion. This transforxnation was so apparent that Hope Simp- 
son was forced to state that scientific agricultmal reforms 


^ A very generous under-estiraale, as it was afterwards found out. 
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could change ihe whole character of Lho counlry, giving 
his personal belief that : 

' With Lhorongh development ol the coiindy lliore would 
be room, nol only lor all the proseuL agricultural population on 
a higher standard of life than it at present enjoys, bul fo7‘ no 
less than twenty thousand families of settlers from outside/ 

So much for agriculture. On the urban side Hope 
Simpson found that Jewisli industrial and commercial 
development had changed the character of Palestine — ■ 
on the whole beneficially. But at the same lime the 
economic changes had caused Arab unemployment. It 
was therefore unjust ‘ that a Jew from Poland, Lithuania, 
or Yemen should be admitted to fill an existing vacancy, 
while in Palestine there were akeady workmen capable 
of filling that vacancy who were unable to find employ- 
ment/ i.e. it was unjust to permit further Jewish labour 
immigration. 

‘ This policy,’ Hope Simpson wrote, ^ would he un- 
acceptable to the Jewish authorities/ 

He was right, and he knew why he made this statement, 
because he had been in the country for some time and talked 
to British, Jews, and Arabs alike, and he knew that there 
was something quite fantastic in the suggestion that what 
Arab unemployment there was would be cured if Zionist 
immigration and development, on which the prosperity 
of the country now largely depended, were suddenly 
stopped. Zionist agricultural colonies in the coastal plains 
were finding employment for thousands of Arabs 5 Zionist 
commerce and industry had provided the Government 
with the funds enabling it to spend more on its social 
services than the neighbouring Arab countries. And quite 
certainly the Jewish import of capital would not go on if 
Jews themselves were kept out of I he country. So what 
was to be done ? Again Hope Simpson made an exception 
which really did away with Ihs first conclusions. As Jewisii 
immigration, taken as a whale, provided a great deal of 
indirect benefits and employment to the Arab population, 
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the iirimigralion of such Jowish woi^kers who would be 
employed in purely Jewish enterprisesj the money for 
which would otherwise rioL have been forthcoming, 
should be permitted. As there were practically no Jewish 
workers employed except in such purely Jewish enter- 
prises, this ^ exception ’ really covered the whole of Jewish 
labour immigration. 

In short, Hope Simpson contradicted himself completely. 
His main ihcsis was that Jewislx colonization in Palestine 
could not continue, because the country was too small and 
crowded, except in certain circumstances when the whole 
country benefited. But as these circumstances were the 
rule, and not the exception in Zionist colonization, his 
thesis was contradicted. 

But for the Colonial Office the main thesis was sufficient. 
Arab nationalism had just revived in a wave of noisy 
agitation in Egypt which made a settlement in Palestine 
seem all the more desirable. Little difficulty was to be 
anticipated. This was at the end of 1950, and Ramsay 
MacDonald and his Ijabour Cabinet, helpless in the face 
of rising difficulties, were little likely lo put up any opposi- 
tion against the permanent imperial advisers, for all that 
the Labour Party had been strongly pro-Zionist while in 
opposition. 

In Ocloher, 1950, a White Paper weis published, together 
with the Hope Simpson Report, which went much further 
than the most pessimistic Zionists had thought or the most 
oplimistic Arab nationalists had expected. 

The White Paper declared that much of the rinrest in 
Paleslino had arisen because both Jews and Arabs had failed 
to realize the limits imposed by the double undertaldng in 
the Mandate, and that His Majesty’s Government would 
not be moved by any pressure or threats from their policy. 
This policy was to be in accordance with the conclusions 
of the Hope Simpson report. Actually there were significant 
differences. 

Hope Simplon had said that to free land for further 
Zionist colonization (and lessen some of th^ appalling 
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poverty of the country) large-scale agricultural reforms 
should be uiiderlakcn. 

'Pile While Paper said that Llioro iiiusl be no lui'ther 
Zionist colonization until agricultural reforms had been 
carried out^ when it would be seen whether there ^vas still 
room in the country. 

On the industrial side, too, Hope Sinipson^s all-important 
qualification of permitting Jewish immigrants to enter 
purely Jewish enterprises was loft out. The White Paper 
certainly gave the impression, as the Peel Commission 
seven years later poiiUed out, that no Jewish immigration 
could be permitted as long as a single Arab worker was 
unemployed. 

As unemployment among the Palestine Arabs was likely 
to be as permanent as in every other country in the world, 
this could easily be interpreted that Jewish immigration 
must be shut down for good. 

The White Paper was unskilfully worded but its irieaning 
seemed to be clear. The Zionists certainly understood it. 
They knew the Palestine Administration — bureauci'atic, 
inefficient, closely tied to the feudal Arab leaders. To 
wait until such an Administration carried out reforms for 
the betterment of the masses meant waiting for ever. The 
Wlhte Paper, therefore, made it clear that the Colonial 
Office preferred a backward Arab Palestine to one with 
a large Jewish population, that it meant to liquidate 
the Balfour Declaration. 

The Zionist movement had been weakened, but 
the critical moment showed again how much support the 
Zionists could arouse in an emergency, that is, bow 
steadily anti-Semitic pressure was gmwiiag round the Jews. 

The moment the White Paper had appeared there was 
a flare-up of Jewish protest against Britain winch spread 
from Tel Aviv to New York and Warsaw and Bucharest 
and Johannesburg. Chaini Weizman, together with 
Lord Melchett and Felix Warburg, the American banker, 
resigned his position on the Jewish Agency in protest 
against the British Government's decision, and Lius protest 
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was supporLed by Jewish socialist leaders in Poland and 
Palestine. In every part of the world protest meetings 
were held, every possible supporter of Zionism, Je\vish and 
non-Jemsh, mobilized against the betrayal of the British 
pledge to the vJewish peopled 

I’ho effect of those protests was sLrenglhencd by 
the ecouoniic development of PalesLiiie. Once again, 
to the sinpriso of hostile British officials, suspicious Arab 
natioiiahsts and sceptical Jews, Palestine made a surprising 
economic recovery. 

This recovery sprang from two main sources. 

The year 1950 might have been a stormy one in Pales- 
tine, but in the great world outside an economic blizzard 
of cpiite other proportions was raging. 

hJir'Ougli the American crash Jewish Agency receipts 
had naturally dropped to a minimum. But, as in 
another rnoveiiient, that of private capital, much more 
important and extensive, had set hi- A few hundi^ed 
small inercJ units in America, who had lost part of their 
money in the crash, grew frightened and hurried with 
their savings to Palestine. 

It also hecanio fashionable, as the American crash 
progressed, to say of certain American Jews that the only 
one of their investments which had not disappeared was 
that in Palestine, which they had first made in a spirit 
of charity ! 

Compared to the numbers of Jews abroad, this influx of 
small capitalists was an insignificant trickle j but Jewish 
Palestine was still so small that its economic life was 
immediately quickened. 

At the same time the development of the citrus industry 
bore fruit, Most of the new investments went into orange 
and grape-fruit groves, which were spreadiiig across the 
Palestine coastal belt at an amazing rate, and were to turn 
Palestine in J036 into the leading exporting country of 
citrus fruit. In 1928 Palestine had sixty thousand dunam 

^ Duhng all this time Sidney Webb (Lord PaasfiekI) was Colonial 
Secretary, though) alas, this fact was of no importance 1 
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of citrus groves ^ at the end of 1929 the area had increased 
to eighty-fom thousand dunarn 5 in 1930 to one hundred 
and one thousand 3 and in 1931 to a hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dun am ^ and not znuch less than half of this 
ai*ea was planted and owned by Arabs. At the end of 1930 
a small boom was already developing j Jewish immigrants 
and investors from abroad were planting groves as fast as 
they could ^ Arabsj both landowners and peasants, were 
hastening to sell sections of their land at swollen prices in 
order to plant groves of their own , and the whole economic 
life of Palestine was svdftly expanding -again and causing a 
shortage rather than a sm’plus of laboru’. 

This created the paradoxical position that just at the 
lime (October, 1930) when the White Paper was published, 
setting out that there was no room for further colonization 
in Palestine, all economic conditions which might possibly 
have justified this conclusion had vanished. The situation 
was even more absiu’d because it was a Labour Cabinet, 
ignorant of the problems and without influence over the 
Colonial Office, which had to defend the latter's atlilude. 
It was also seen that the Zionists had a good measure of 
Conservative Party support. The Pale^stine issue pi^ovided 
too good an opportunity for an attack on the Laboiu* 
Government to be missed, hi a letter to The Times on 
October 30, Baldwin, Austen Chamberlain, and Amery 
jointly accused Ramsay MacDonald and Lord Passheld 
of having broken the British pledge contained in the Balfoui' 
Declaration. This letter was followed by quite a series of 
similar pronouncements by mezi like General Smuts 
(not unmindful of the Jewish political vote hi Johan nesbux^g) 
and Lloyd George, and the height of the absurdity was 
reached when, at a full-dress Parhamentary Debate on 
Palestine, Drummond Shields, MacDonald^s Under- 
secretary for the Colojiios, found himself the only speaker 
in favour of the White Paper. 

This was too much, Though for a time — ^with a bewil- 
dered hope of continuing in office — the Labour Cabinet 
obstinately suppoz'ted the views of the permanent officials 
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aL the Colonial Office^, by now their vast difficulties at home 
had becoxno so great that iheir fear of the Colonial Office 
was no longer iinpoj’LatiL It was only too willingly that 
they abaiidonod their position on Palestine, In a brief letter 
from Ramsay MacDonald to Weizman in February^ 1931, 
whicli;, like the While Paper, was to become an historic 
document (at least in Palestine), the restrictions on further 
Zionist colonization were jettisoned and the status quo of 
1929 re-established. That is, Jewish immigration could 
continue as long as it could be slxown that it did not injm*© 
Arab economic interests, which at the moment it did not 
seem to be doing. 

The whole incident of the White Paper had been, as the 
Peel Commission remarked : 

' an impressive demonsiration of the political power the 
Zionists could mobilize in England, provided always they could 
make out a reasonable case. And this they had been able to do.’ 

In 1931, theTofore, a now Jewish effort, and consequently 
a new Jewish- Arab coriflict, could begin again. The Mufti 
had held up the Zionists for three vital years, but had not 
beeir able, oven with help from certain British quarters, 
to foixe a liquidation of the Zionist experiment. Yet the 
delay had meant a severe selback for the Jews and had 
gi^en the Ai'ab nationalists time to organize their forces. 
And another result was that both Jews and Arabs were 
bitterly suspicious of British policy, which seemed to swing 
backwards and forwards without a plan. 

The British Government actually made one more effort 
to solve the social and economic tangle of Palestine. In 
the summer of 1931 Mi% Lewis Fz’ench, azi expeinenced 
member of the Indian Civil Service, was transferred to 
Palestine to prepare the details of that comprehensive plan 
of agricuitmal refoimi which Hope Simpson had recom- 
mended. 

By 1932, when French presented his report, the expan- 
sion of the citrus plantations in the coastal plain already 
dominated Palestine. 

M 
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Frenchj an honest and sincere administrator with some 
of that impartiality for which the Colonial Service had at 
one time been known^ produced a ^nod report. He divided 
Palestine agriculture into iwo areas. In the coastal plain 
he found that, while Arab nationalisl claims of thousands 
of peasants displaced by Zionist colonics wore a wild 
exaggeration^ yet a small number ot Arabs liad^ wilhout 
doubtj been rendered lajidless^ aud if Jewish laud purchases 
had not created a real landless class ibis was no guarantee 
they would not do so in the future, at least, if nol regulated. 

He also found that in the hill country, which the Jews 
had hardly touched, the Arab peasants were really in a 
much worse position, hopelessly in debt to their landlords 
and moneylenders, and were being rcientLessly expropriated. 
In one particular district the peasants had lost thirty per 
cent of their holdings to large owiicrs hi Ion years. ^ This 
made the question of possible Jewish purchase J’rom these 
owners very dangerous : 

' Some form of protection foi* the small owner appeal's vital 
in order to ensure that the coacorilration of numerous small 
holdings into the hands of large proprietors does not lead to 
the same evil as is anticipated from excessive expropriation by 
Jews.^ 

To solve these troubles French proposed land reform, 
debt remission, and inlensllicalion of Arab agriculture, 
which would both help the Ai-ab peasant and free new areas 
for Zionist colonization 5 and, at the same time, legislation 
to safeguard the minimum subsistence area for the Arab 
peasant, wliich he would not be allowed to sell. 

In the abstract this plan was good 5 only in Palestine as 
it was, ruled by reactionary British officials hand in hand 
with the Arab landlord class, it simply remained a paper 
scheme, not in line with Colonial Office policy. 

In the intense political atmosphere of Palestine it met 
only opposition. 

^ These leading land-ownhig fdJixiiies oi Nablus aud Jenin, slowly 
accumulatiiig the hdl lands, were at the scune time the extreme leaders 
of the Arab national bid for power. 
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The ZiojiisLs opposed il becaiLse I hey feared that under 
ihe oxibLixig PdiesLiue AdniLuistraljon the parts lelating to 
resLricLioiib of laud purchases Avould ho carried out, but 
Lhc relorius would remain a dead IcLLcr. 

The Arab nalioualisLs opposed iL^ because^ reforms or no 
reforms, bcmollLs Lo Lhe Arab peasantry or no benefits, 
they opposed aziylhing tliat might open up increased 
chances for Jewish colonization. 

The plan found equally little favour among the British 
officiaJs in Palestine, who were already administering the 
counlj*y only with dilficidty, and had little desire for any 
reform wIiicIj might create additional work and possibly 
lead to new complications, 

QuietJy, tJiereforc, the French plan was dropped at the 
cud oi’ 1932. Bolsyeen the Zionists, the Arab nationalist 
leaders (land-owning interests), and the British officials, 
the poverty-stricken Arab peasant got his usual deal. 

Tins was the last British attempt lo copo with the social 
and economic problems created by the conflict in Palestine. 

It did not matter very nnich. Already in 1931 and 1932 
the stage was set for new^ developments which would 
produce far greater changes in the country. 

In Germany, where post-War capitalism was breaking 
up, the drums of fascism were beating steadily louder. The 
surprising fact which aj)peared was that it was already for- 
gotten that this was a post-War age. Hitler's brown 
battalions were in the streets, signalling the greatest 
upheaval in modern t'uncs. 

The first sign of this in Palestine was that, in 1932, 
16,000 Jewish imraigTauls swept ' illegally ' into Palestine 
and brought the total immigration figure Lo 20,000, and 
were absorbed without difliculty because Jewish money was 
coining into the country even faster. 

Next spring, April 1953, Hitler struck. As far as Pales- 
tine was concerned it was as if flood-gatOvS were suddenly 
opened. 
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HITLER OVER PALESTINE 

T O-DAY one can look back on the two yeai's between 
the summer of 1955 and the summer of 1955 as 
a definite historical phase winch began when Hiller 
upset the European balance of powei' and ended when 
Mussolini destroyed it entirely. 

It was certainly a clear-cut historical phase as far as 
Palestine was concerned. 

The contemporary exodus of ihe Jews oC Germany to 
Palestine and other countries is one of the strangest of 
modern movements. To find a parallel, one has to go back 
to the Jewish exodus from medieval Spain, or to the flight 
of the Huguenots, impoverishing Franco and ciiriching 
Britain and Prussia. 

It had certainly little in common with the big migrations 
of the nineteenth century, vvith that typical pattern of 
masses of poor immigrants with little property beyond 
their few bundles and trunks, urged on by economic 
pressure, who pomed on each other’s heels into new over- 
seas countries and developed them with the aid of mottoy 
profitably invested by lenders in older countries. The 
German-Jewish migration to Palestine was something 
quite different. It was not accompanied by outside credits, 
but financed itself, or did even more than finance itsedf. 
It "was the sudden exodus of a community of people of 
established position and considerable wealth, including 
men of brilliant technical or business experience, in short, 
not so much an immigration as a transfei-. 

The German Jews (about 550,000 pure Jews and 550,000 
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half Jews of mixed parentage) were an almost solid middle 
class commimily. 

They were no longer capitalists, as the Nazis falsely 
claimed, but had, in fact, passed more than anybody 
through the whole development from the independent to 
the employed middle class and had lost most of their 
Jewishness and were concentrated in the professions, 
medicine, law, journalism, and the like, the arts and 
sciences, to a lather lesser degree in wholesale and retail 
commerce. 

Jewish tradition and German culture had mingled quite 
well. The Gorman Jews contained quite an amazing 
number of men with brilliant or world reputations. In 
1935 the bulk of the German Jews were firm supporters 
of the Liberal and Democratic parties. On the whole they 
were patriotic j the small Zionist and Communist minorities 
were vocal but not really important. 

Till the last moment the bourgeois Jews (like German 
Liberals, Socialists, and Communists, for that matter) had 
under-estimated the Hitler danger and been unable to 
grasp the reality of the German anti-Semitism smacking 
of the Middle Ages wluch Hitler had so ably shaped into a 
fascist weapon. For the most part they were entirely 
Germanized, many with family traditions going back for 
centuries in Germany, and even in the first wild weeks 
after Hitler’s access to power they were unable to believe 
in the wild threats against their lives and their German 
existence. 

A few months later, however, every shred of this dis- 
belief had gone. The cold pogrom Hitler had promised Ids 
adherents had actually set in 5 relentlessly, step by stop, 
Jews were being excluded from profession after profession, 
turned by cold persecution into degraded second-class 
citizens. And the German Jews, as forerunners, learnt 
what the entire world has since learnt, and which has sent 
the people of Europe into the hopeless digging of air-raid 
shelters — that Hitler means business ! Their reaction was 
the immcinorial one of Jewry : flight, passionate appeal to 
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co-rcli^loiii^.ts all over tlio world, emlgraLion with properly 
or withoul. 

Yet where were lliese Iasi Jc'wish omigraul!) lo go ? 
In 1955 there wtis iiol a biugle capitalist country in the 
world which -was still expanding. Ojily Palosllnc seemed Lo 
oHei shelter. Between 1955 and 1937, o! the more than 
oiu‘ hundred tlnjusand Jews who icfl Gerjnany, iK'arly half 
went to Palesline, while the rest scatLerod in tiny and 
insecure groups over the remainder of ihe woidd. 

This emigration did not remain conlined Lo Germajiy, 
Hitler was too great a portent lo he kept back by frontiers. 
From Poland, Latvia, Romania, Austria, even from the 
U.S.A., middle class Jews in consider able numbers, urged 
on by mingled fear and messianic hope, jioured into 
Palestine. 

Naturally it was the wealthiest and most dhcw'ut Jews, 
who had kept I heir I'csoiirccs suffjcieully liquid, who reached 
the counlry first. Their arrival in ihe s])ri]ig and suinnier 
months of 1933 croalod such rovolii Lionary ocotiomic 
changes in Jewish Palestine that cverylhing that had 
happened in the counlry before seemed iitunedialciy 
insignificant and preliisloric. 

It was a matter of weirdly disproportiouaLo scale. In 
spite of ihirty years of Zionist effort, Palestine was, in 
1933, still a relatively poor and backward counlry, with a 
small and not very rich Jewish population of 200,000 and 
an Arab population of 800,000, which was still overwhelm- 
ingly peasant. Now, suddenly, masses of uew-coniers, 
including men ivho would have been considered riclt in 
Europe, experts in every sphere of business, science, and 
organizalion, came flocking into the counlry. Inevitably 
the wdiole of Palesline was turned upside-down. There 
was an iinprecedented boom iti houses, building plots, 
and citrus groves, the only ready channels of investment, 
hut, above all, in the mere building of houses, the laying- 
out of streets and .shops to shelter and feed ihe masse.? of 
new immigrants, the first vital need. But the new-comers 
had knowledge and experience 5 witlun a month Tel 
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Aviv was a confusion of noise, hammering, and feverish 
building acliviLy ^ from building itself ihe boom spread 
with JewisJj swifUioss lo a whole range of light industries 
shops wore being opojied at the rate of streets at a time, 
commerce flourished, land values rose to fantastic heights, 
and, as the immigraiiLs brought their property, imports 
into ihe country became an cvcr-increasing lide* In 
short, hooping in mind ihe miniature scale, the three yeat's 
193J”54 ”j 5 saw as hectic a finaTicial boom in Palestine 
as any in the post- War world. 

In 1933 40,000 Jewish immigrants entered Palestine, 
in 1934 50,000, in 1955, counting illegal travellers, pro- 
bably as many as 70,000. Between 1932 and the end of 
1935 the Jewish population of Palestine doubled from 
180,000 Lo 360,000, or 28 per cent of the total population. 
Tel Aviv, from a small town, became a miniatwe metro- 
polis of nearly 150,000 Jewdsli mhabitants, with its own 
real estate boom and traffic blocks and half-million 
jnimicipal budget. Exports and imports, money in circula- 
Lioii, all doubled j a Government surplus of four to five 
million pounds was accumulated ^ the wliole economy of 
the country was turned upside down.^ 

The astonishing aspect — and here this phase in Jewish 
Palestine is distinguished from all other colonial _booms— 
was that this whole hectic development was built up, at 
least as far as the Ebiropean Jews were concerned, on 
European social and cultural standards. Almost as the 
immigrants arrived, admirable health and education 
services were established, the immigraiiLs were widely 

^ A low figurej; from the Peel Report (p. 86) indicate the effect of 
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organized in co-operative enterprises, and Jewish and 
municipal and self-governing ins Li till ions arose almost 
spontaneously to co-ordinate the confusion. 

Almost, but not quite. It was during this stage of mass 
immigration that the leaders of the Histadrut, the large 
colonization co-operative, in which lltree-quarlors of all 
Jewish workers, skilled or unskilled, had become members, 
emerged as uiiquesUoiied loaders of Jewish Palestine. 
Most of the new-comers were untrained and inexperienced, 
wdheh gave the Histadrut its great advantage. Tirelessly 
the Histadrut leaders organized the new-comers, stronglli- 
ened trade unions and co-operative enterprise, on tlie 
whole with striking success, and always with the aim of 
crestijig a firmly-rooted and autonomous Jetvish Palestine. 
The situation was entirely in their favour : funds, workers, 
and experts w^ere coming into the country as fast as room 
could be found for them, only too anxious to be employed. 
And so, within four years, the Histadrul grew into a close- 
knit, wealthy body, of nearly 100,000 members, aiming 
entirely at consolidating the new nationalism, cementing 
the new Jewish Palestine into a miniatme but solid national 
entity. 

And the Arabs ? How did they react to their unending 
rush wliich was upsetting all that their nationalist leaders 
had hoped and striven for ? 

They did not react quickly. They, too, were howildered. 
Thejr saw their social order changing. 'Willy-nilly they 
were forced from their feudal agricultural life into a 
primitive colonial capitalism. And most of them were 
too busy xnaldng money to org;anize serious resistance. 

The vast sums of capital imported by the Jews into 
Palestine could not be contained by them. Inevitably, 
offered fabulous prices, large and small Arab land-owners 
were competing in selling ah or part of their land, investing 
the proceeds, working in all kinds of ways in collaboration 
with Jews or working against Jews in laying down rival 
orange groves, and especially in market gardening for the 
ever-growing urban Jewish zone. 
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A few figm-es from those the Palestine Government was 
now modern enough to collect show the full extent of the 
change. 

In 1931 the Arabs owned 39,000 dunam of citrus groves. 
In 1935 135,000 dunam, representing an investment of 
upwards of eight million pounds, and at full bearing a crop 
of seven million boxes of oranges and grape-fruit. Between 
1930 and 1936 the Moslem Arab birth-rate (the Christian 
Arab minoj'ity was always more advanced) rose from 
46 to 53 per thousand, the death-rate fell from 28 to 19 per 
thousand, the infantile mortality rate dropped 30 per cent 
from 194 lo 136 deaths por thousand births, while the 
Moslem natural increase in 1936 was 26,000, or neaidy 
3 per cent, an unprecedented natural increase beyond 
any recorded elsewhere in the contemporai’y world. And 
this was not surprising. After all, iho scale of Palestine 
was incongi’uously tiny, ami a primitive population had 
jtrobably never been so rapidly transformed, 

Yet this feverish economic change and capitalist improve- 
ment was only one side of the pictirre. The development 
was unequal 5 it was just the feudal strongholds of Arab 
nationalism, the purely Arab districts, which were left 
hclhnd, and where jealousy and resentment were pro- 
portionately growing. And throughout the din of social 
change Arab national consciousness was awakening, 
impelled by fear of the uncanny Jewish immigration 
from Europe, to which there seemed no end j expressing 
itself in a hardening of national resistance, which was 
bringing all sections of Arabs together and rousing the 
Arab youth. 

The first crude result of this — a typically Oriental 
expression — ^tvas a terrorist movement to wMcli, in 1931 
and 1932, isolated Jews fell victim. In October 1933 Arab 
massed demonstrations against Zionism look place, and 
in contrast to 1 929 were at once put down by the military 
in Jaffa and Jerusalem at the cost of thirty to forty lives 
of demonstrators. But these were only symptoms. 
The Arab national movement was ah-eady progressing 
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beyond mass demonstrations, wailing for its opportunity. 
After the failure of its early primllive lerrorism, tlio Ai-ab 
youth saw hope in the organizalion of nalional scout, 
youth, and sLudent moYcments, and a new conscious 
oriental ion lowards the fascist powers. 

And the British? How did they read lo the changes 
which must have been totally uuloreseeu ? 

There can be little doubt. Palestine, in British eyes, 
was a strategic imperial koy-jioiut. ft is plaiji that these 
revolutionary chcingcs, creating Ijolh a Tewish and Arab 
industrial proletariat, increasing the scale of racial conflict, 
were not desirable. How long could they continue ? 

There is a certain significajit passage iti the Peel 
Report ; 

‘ So far from reducing “ economic absorptive capacity,” 
immigration increased it. The more immigrants came in, the 
more work they created for local industries to meet their needs, 
especially in building r and more work meant more room for 
immigrants under the laboui' schedule. Unless, therefore, the 
Government adopted a more restrictive policy, and unless there 
were some economic or financial setback, there seemed no 
reason why the rate of immigration should not go on climbing 
up and up.’^ 

Britain did not actively impose uneconomic rest i-ici Ions. 
As a caphtalist power whose own business iuLoj-esls Averc 
involved, she could tiot actively go against capitalist 
development. Resistance remained passive, but was finally 
hound to achieve its results. The Palestine Government 
refused to give any really helpful tariffs lo the new Jewish 
industries. At the same time custom.s duties of the mere 
revenue type were kept unnaturally high. Zionist money 
could not he kept out of the country, hut Jewish worlcers 
could 5 and the labour schedules wore cut down to the 
minimum. No help, except on an absurdly niggardly scale, 
was given to Zionist cclucation or social and economic 
effort. There was no trace of agricultural reform for the 
Arab peasantry or of an active development and irrigation 

^ Peel Report^ P* 
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plan. Tiio biLilding of vital roacU in the citrus bell Avas 
inexplicably ornitLecl. Even tlie main Lrniik road between 
Tel Aviv and blait'a remained unbuilt. The Britisli Govern- 
rnont liad its harbour at Haifa;, but Tel Aviv and Jaffa 
were relnsed the obviously needed deep-water port. At 
the same time the Government accumulated tire huoe 

O 

rewonues it received from taxation of Jewish immigration, 
ciiid 3 Is SLii’jjliis ijiounled Lo fivc^ and oven six million 
pounds. 

Bolli Jews and Arabs in this way remained dissatisfied 
and convinced of British hostility. 

The Arabs only saw ihat under British protection 
thousands and over-new thousands of Jewish immigrants 
were coming into the country and quickly establishing 
themselves. 

Tiio Jews I’elt that all they had achieved had been 
entirely by their own unaided effort, Ihat their immigration 
could have been far larger still but for the policy of the 
Palestine Government, which was tiyiiig passively to keep 
them back by every means in its power. 

But from 195'5 to 1935 neither Arab hostility nor British 
opposition seemed able to influence Jewish immigration 
in the least. 

The spectre of Hitler was rising across the world, creating 
a Zionist movement over night wherever Jews lived. It 
was in the .sprijig and early summer months of 1933, in 
those last few peaceful inoiiths of the world before Musso- 
lini shattered world peace for good, that the movement of 
.Tews to Palestine reached its height. 

During those months scores of steamships converging 
upon Haifa and Jaffa brought Jewish immigrants at tlie rate 
of 1,300 or 2,000 a week, of whom a good part were 
‘ capitalists,’ bringing somelhiirg between a million and a 
half and two million pounds a month into the country. 
They crowded and swarmed : the Jewish towns were a 
Bedlam of building, Tel Aviv was growing at the rate of a 
Lhoitsand inhabitants a week, flats being unprocurable for 
weeks ahead, trade was booming, inoirey plentiful, new 
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industrial and commercial enterprises apparently springing 
up daily. 

Everything was feverish ajul seemed to proceed at an 
American rate 5 in one district wheat-fields were being 
tmmed into orange groves for new investors^ at the 
other end workers wore equally busy razing existing 
orange groves Lo tfie ground to make room. fo 3 - huilding 
plots. 

In the midst of this hectic JcAvish rush the lirilish and the 
Arabs really seemed remote, not mattering. There was an 
irnpi’ession — and in Palestine the Jews really believed it — * 
that at last a miracle had happened : the Jewish people in 
all its millions had gathered up its possossiojis and was on 
its way Lo Palestine. Jt was just a maHer of time and a few 
practical difficulties. At the offices of the Jewish Agency in 
Jerusalem desperate elTorts were being made Lo guide the 
flow of men and money which threatened lo be over- 
whelming. At the same time Zionist hopes ran higher than 
they had ever run before. The prevailing o])timism found 
its voice in the new Zionist leader, Ben Guiioii, tJio 
Chairman of the Jewish Agency Executive and leader of tJie 
Jewdsh Labour Movement. Ben Gurion, a small, sturdy 
man, with long hair and fanatical eyes, grew messianic. 
His office room at the Jewish Agency became filled with 
maps not only of Palestine but of the whole Middle East 
from the Red Sea to the Persian Gulf — the sparsely- 
populated Arab countries which might all offoi' scope fo 3 ‘ 
the futwe destiny of the Jewish people. 

At the Zionist Congress which was held in Lucerne in 
August 1955, lie stood up before the assembled Zionist 
delegates to make an extraordinary speech, in which he 
laid down a Zionist ten-year plan for the immigration of 
one million Jewish families, five million peoj^le all 
together. 

Such immigration, of course, could never be confined lo 
Palestine alone. The whole Middle East, as Ben Gmdon 
saw it, was destined to be the stage of the new Jewish 
renaissance. He was ready for this : 
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‘ The Lorders of Pal os Line do no I strotch from Dan to Beer- 
shebd \ they strotch at least another 250 Idlonietres south to 
the last coiiiej's nl Palestine. The Hed Sea has played a great 
role in Icvn&h hisiory. The age of Solomon witnessed the 
hrst at tempi to create a Jewish fleetj but not with Jewish 
sailors. Wg must not let ourselves be guided by temporary 
fluctualioriSj hut keep to this historical line. Our economy, 
agricultural as well as industrial, which we have chiefly 
based upon the home market of Eretz Israel, must discover 
its economic connection -with the great hinterland of Palestine, 
that is with Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Persia, perhaps even with 
India, We must free ourselves from the artificial route of 
the Suez Canal and find our own way to the countries of 
Asia, 

‘ But in order to j’ulfil such gigantic cultural and economic 
plans, to change the nature of an entire people and the char- 
acter of an entire couuliy, to intensify agriculture and cieate 
now industries, and to settle the first million Jewish families, 
gigantic amounts of capital are needed. If one counts on only 
£250 per family, each one can reckon up himself the sum 
necessary to fulfil our great work.* 

that is, two hundred and fifty million pounds in order to 
create a new Jewisli empire of millions of people, spreading 
irresistibly over the whole Middle Easl . 

Solomon, quoted in Ben Gurion's speech, could only 
have had small ambitions compai’ed with Ben Gurion. 

[t was fantastic, part of that strange world of unreality 
in which Zionists lived and from which they even drew 
iheir strength. For the third time Zionist hopes were 
crushed just after reaching a high point. Three weeks 
after Bon Giuioips speech Mussolini, engaged in the 
Abyssinian conquest, shattered the political balance of the 
world by challenging British power and showing it up as 
Yulneralile. Brand-new Italian submarines and aero- 
planes llrreatened, and the invincible British Navy 
retreated from Malta- For a few days war seemed a 
possibility, 

In Palestine, as in all Mediterranean countries, financial 
panic broke out and created an economic paralysis. In a 
single week the Palestine prosperity vanished, the banks 
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wero calling in loans, 5,000 Jews were unemployed in 
Tel Aviv, and the buliowness of tlie whole position in 
Palestine liad been showii up. 

A squadron of British destroyers arrived in Haifa harbour. 
A new phase of history had begun for Palestine. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE END OF A PFIASE 

I F Ben Gurioii had really wanted an historical parallel, 
instead of pnotiiig King Solomon he might haye 
reflected about the end of the kingdom of Israel, placed 
so precariously between the Egyptian and Assyrian 
empires. 

In September the whole Jewish boom had collapsed so 
suddenly that the situation seemed catastrophical. For 
a week building was at a standstill, and there was an 
tmeauny silence in the streets of Tel Ayiv and the Jewish 
quarters of Plaifa and Jerusalem. 

The collapse was not due to direct economic causes. 
Immigration of the kind that was going on could not be cut 
off so suddenly. Thousands of .Jewish immigrants had 
already liquidated their business affairs in Eiurope and were 
on the way to Palestine, and for four or live months they 
still came poming into Palestine in hardly diminished 
numbers, bringing their capital with them ; large British 
financial institutions like Barclays Bank and the Prudential 
Assurance Company, which had ah'eady invested a good 
deal in Jewish Palestine, were still there to continue such 
business. 

The collapse was far more psychological, based on the 
realization that the whole balance of power in the Mediter- 
ranean had been overthrown, and that a new historical 
period had begun, leading to a future ominously un- 
known. 

In Palestine the Zionists since the War had relied entirely 
upon the impregnability of British rule. Now Britain was 
suddenly shown to be no longer all-powerful in the Mediter- 
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ranean. What then ? It was better not to think of pos- 
sibilities ! Because the crisis was psychological its first shoclc 
was the worst. The first frightened days of tension in the 
Mediterranean passed. Slowly the continued immigration 
of the new iuvestoi-s and consumers had its effect and 
the economic situation of Jewish Palestine improved. 
A smaller Labour Schedule, 5,250 certificates for Sep- 
tember 1955- April 1956, as compared with 8,000 for the 
previous half-year, helped to keep down the number of 
unemployed. But, in spite of economic revival, a very 
considerable nucleus of Jewish unemployed remained, 
and confidence had been badly shaken. 

Once again, in this crisis the Zionist leaders demonstrated 
their qualities of tenacity and com'ageous optimism. The 
whole Jewish prosperity had been based largely upon an 
influx of new and ever-new immigrants. There could be 
no halting now. Immediate stoppage would bo disastrous. 
Almost everything depended uj)on keeping up the Zionist 
mystique and Zionist psychology. Jewish Palestine was 
weak, a small island of not quite ^'00,000 people, surrounded 
by Arab enmity and perhaps the hostility of the British 
Government as well. A favom’ablo factor was that Jewish 
Palestine was not yet purely capitalist— money was not 
concentrated hut split up among innumerable small owners, 
shopkeepers, small business men, and the like, each with 
his small capital, and therefore able to keep going for some 
time. Another favourable factor was the flow of money 
for national institutions from Jews outside, which still 
came undiminished into the country. This national money 
coedd help on the fringes of colonization, though it could 
not keep a community of 400,000 people alive. But for 
the moment these funds were exploited to the utmost in 
tiding over the immediate financial crisis and in encom-ag- 
ing private enterprise, either by definite subsidies or by 
support from Zionist banks lilte the Anglo-P ales tine Bank 
or the Workers’ Co-operativo Bank, which had already 
grown into financial institutions of considerable scale. 

The lead in all this effort was taken by the Jewish Laboui' 
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Federation, the Histadrut, which, with its hundred 
thousand enrolled members (half the adult Jewish popula- 
tion) and ils network of co-operative institutions with their 
turnover of millions of pounds a year, had become the 
economic keystone of Jewish Palestine. 

Its leaders, passionalo Zionists, veterans of the 1905 
immigration from Russia, fought more than anybody 
against the dangers of unemployment. Jobs were split up ; 
through spreading available work over a sufficient number 
of workers working three or four days a week, total 
unemployment was largely diminished, But the discipline 
of the Histadrut went even fmther. In March 1956 eveiy 
Histadrut worker was required to subscribe the equivalent 
of twelve days’ wages to a central unemployment fund of 
the Histadrut. The Jewish workers tightened their belts, 
cut their wages, and paid their contribution. Nearly a 
hundred thousand pounds were collected in this way, 
and, tlu'ough skilful manipulation of credit, used lo start 
quite a huge public works programme. The moral eifect 
was also considerable. But at the same time this voluntary 
unemployment drive was a tour de force—axiA. as such it 
could hardly be repeated. 

The Jewish labour leaders knew already that the fate 
of their little community in Palestine was being decided 
by far greater political forces, against whom such effort 
could be of htlle avail. 

The world had so long been accustomed to the strength 
of the British Empire, that the fact that it could be 
challongod was staggering j but once the challenge had 
been delivered the Empire’s weakness .seemed over- 
whohning. A German military expert wi’Ote : 

‘ Britain has immense resources and great military strength, 
but has to defend them all over the world against possible 
simultaneous attack. 

‘ At the present time Britain depends more than any other 
state on treaty undertakings and less on military power, and 
in a world of highly armed states tins may be disastrous.’^ 

^ Deutsche Wehi\ German military )oumal, 7 May 1936. 
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This is iust what it did Luni ouL to be. As the same 
observer goes on : 

‘ The British Navy, liiLherLo tliought iiivinribloj was terror- 
ized by the Ilaliaii Air Flcol in tlie MecliLerranoan, whioli was 
in control of the silualiori throughouL the Abyssinian conilict.’ 

When Mussolini answered ihe British sanciiuris policy by 
throwing four moclnuiizod inoior divisions to ihn Libyan- 
Egyptian frontier, Britain only had her scantily-ecph])ped 
Egyptian garrisons available for defence, ajid could not 
have stopped an immediate advance upon Egypt and the 
Suez Canal. 

So dramatic was this revelatioji of British weakness, that 
the Fret)ch Goverjunent of Laval, itsell' close to lascism, 
almost ahancloned the post-War Frajico-British friendship 
and the entire League of Nations policy whicli had l)een its 
window-dressing, in favour of a fascist alliance. 

The first effect on British Govej'Jimeiil circles and the 
British ruling class, too, was one of panic, wlucli saw the 
only safety — lor the gmatest oueniy was iTvolution which, 
if successful in any one country, Tnighl spread right across 
Europe — in a complete rearmaniciit plan of the entire 
empire and accoirnnodadoii with the conquering fascist 
powers. 

But the vital need, after the Abyssinian debacle, was to 
gain time, and it was obvious [liat in the mierval minor 
concessions wmdd have to be granted, particularly where 
demanded by colonial peoples. 

The first effect was shown in Egypt. 

Since the War Britain had held dowij Egyptian national- 
ism in an unequal struggle of military forc(?s against an 
unarmed people. In 1928 the British Govemment had still 
been able to say that the unilateral British Declaration of 
1922, which 95 per cent of the Egyptian people had never 
accepted, 

‘ embodies the conditions subject to which independence 
was accorded to Egypt, and His Majesty’s Govornmenl will not 
permit it to be either modified or disregarded/ 
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In 1951 npg<jLidLionb, stalled between ArlhuL- ITenclerson, 
one ol th<' tew bluropoan jioliLicians of any imagination, 
and Zdghliii Paslia, were brougliL lo an abrupt close by the 
National Govoriuneul. Tins was short-sighted even from 
the ndfi'owost imporialisL jioint of view. Egypt was already 
a counUy of sixtetm niillion people, and Cairo, wdth a 
imllion and a half, had become the largest city in the 
Mediterranean. Kvon if the great majority of the Egyptian 
country-side consisted ot illitorate and passive fellaheen, a 
considerable Egyptian middle class had sprung up in the 
cities. Because of the degrading political position of Egypt 
under loreign rule and loreign privileges, this new middle 
class had become the spearhead ol a nationalist movement 
which wnis steadily making all Egypt political. 

The schools and universities in particular had been 
turning out a noi.sy but passionately nationalist Egyptian 
youth, which saw no reason why leading Govertimenl 
positions should be held by foreigners, The rise of fascist 
movements in Europe provided an obvious model of semi- 
military sports and youth organizations. 

The extent of these developments was hardly realized in 
Britain, In November 1955 Samuel Hoare, the unfortunate 
representative of Britisb foreign policy, could still say in 
answer to new Egyptian demands ; 

“ When we have been consulted, we have advised against 
the re-enactment of the constitutions of IQSS and 1950, since 
the one wa,s proved unworkable and the other universally 
unpopular.”^ 

But the consequences of this refusal were startling. 
Turn weeks later all Egyptian opposition parties had formed 
a united front, aird submitted a note to Britain signed by 
every Egyptian politician of any importance emphasizing 
that co-operation with Great Britain on the Abyssinian 
issue provided an excellent opportunity for concluding a 
treaty defining a sufficient degree of Egyptian independence. 
Independently, a youthful ‘ blue-.shirl ’ army, organized 

^ The Times, November 11, 1935. 
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by the Egyptian nationalists on fascist lines, appeared in 
the streets of Cairo and Alexandria, and in February 1936, 
at a time wlien Anglo-Italian tension was growing, rioting 
broke out all over Egypt. 

It was rioting of a sufficiently ugly character to give 
the local Britisli oflicials a tliorough fright. Fascist 
organization was easy. Why should the sub-machine gun 
—that weapon of modern civil wai-— not be brought into 
play ? 

Samuel Hoare had already fallen on the ice at St. Moritz 
and vanished temporarily from the Foreign Office. Anthony 
Eden, hastily called in as his successor to try a new lino of 
conciliation, could not agree fast enough to all the main 
Egyptian demands, the recognition of Egyptian indepen- 
dence, the progressive abolition of foreign privileges, 
wliich were all formerly granted at the Monlrenx 
Conference and followed by Egypt's entry into the 
League of Nations (or what survived of it) in the spring 
of 1937. 

When Nahas Pasha, uationalisl leader and first Pnme 
Minister of the new Egypt, returned from Montreiix, 
crowds estimated at three hundred thousand in Alexandria 
and Cairo received him with a mad enthusiasm which might 
have convinced Samuel Hoare that constitutional govern- 
ment was not unpopular in Egypt. 

After Egypt, Syria, 

Syria, occupied by the French since 1921, could not, of 
course, compare with Egypt in wealth or po])ulation or 
importance. In fact, under French rule and in contrasi, 
with Egypt and Palestine, Syria had hardly developed at all. 
In 1933 it was still sparsely populated and poor ; compared 
to Cairo and Alexandria, Damascus and Beirut had roiriaitied 
provincial towns. Yet Syrian nationalism burnt with as 
fierce a flame as any in the Arab world, and it was from 
Damascus, which Lawrence and Feisul had chosen as the 
capital of their mythical united Arab state, that the Arabs 
in 1924-3 staged their greatest military revolt against the 
European militarism. 
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The French polit}^ of ‘ assimilation/ significant-ly snccess- 
ful in Algiers, Tunis, and Morocco, had” failed completely 
against the Arabs. 

To ihe French colonial rulers the country was a suitable 
training-ground for a colonial army kept for overseas service, 
but parlly living on Syria, and a crushing burden on a poor 
population. The population of Syria was only double that 
of Palestine and Transjordan, yet the French forces in the 
Levant were fifteen times larger than the Biitish, totalling 
50,000 to 60,000 troops. 

Discontent simmered and was never quite put down. 
The history of Syria was far more stormy than that of 
Palestine (indeed, what is not generally realized Palestine 
has been stalistically the least disturbed of the post- 
war Arab countries). The Syrian Arabs were bitterly 
discontented, because in 1928 Iraq already became an 
independent state. Of cou.rse, this independence was 
partly fictitious j but it did mean tliat tlie Aiab ruling 
class of Baghdad enjoyed a position and power of govern- 
ment wlhcli the same class in Damascus and Beirut lacked. 
But the deepest political discontent in 1955 and 1936 arose 
because Syria was Lied to the French financial system, and 
suffered like France herself from the misguided wave of 
deflation carried on by the financial rulers of France. 
In this sense the Syrian national uprising of 1936 was 
part of the same movement that led to the great wave of 
French strikes. The widespread economic stagnation 
produced by French policy was made even more desperate 
by the collapse of the tourist trade, one of Syria’s main 
industries. 

So great was this discontent that not even the large 
colonial army could keep the Arab population quiet. As 
soon as the Abyssinian tension seemed to give Lhem their 
opportunity, the nationalist leaders in Damascus struck. 
On the Egyptian model, national independence .for Syria 
was demanded. When the French Colonial Office I'efused, 
Damascus declared a general strike which, to the surprise of 
the French, spread to the entire Christian and Moslem 
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population ol the country. TJie Freiirh Colonial Goverii- 
metiLj headed by a parliculariy l)rusqiie and unpopular 
High Coininl-.‘!Luu(M', do IVIiU'l<d, waltod. llul ihc slriko 
showed no higns oi (Uidiiig. In ihc Idlli and sixlli ^vo('ks 
shooting began. On tlic filliolh day ot the strike I ho French 
capaitulated. Arab douiajids wore to be granted in prineiplc. 
A Syrian deputatioji was invlled lo rumc' lo Paris to discuss 
the granting' of Syrian iTidependejice iji a spirit of friendly 
co-operation between the two ])eopies. 

This independence did not amount Lo very much 5 a 
year later the Arab Government at Damascus was liopc- 
lessly impovei’islied, unable Lo overcome pi'ovlucial separat- 
isnij Turkey, hoslile to (he Arab roviv'al, hat! already as 
good as regaiiaed Alexandretta ; ojdy Ihench forces wore, 
by the Arabs’ own request, able Lo keep order. But this 
was in 1957, when Arab nalionalisnp partly broken, Avas 
already receding again. Yet an advance had been made ^ 
something had been gained. 

After the Arab successes in Egypt and Syria, a nationalist 
move in Palestine Avas inevitable. 

But in Palestine, Aviiere the Jewish minority had rapidly 
groAvn so strong, the struggle look a dilTerent line, and 
could not lead to a tpiick decision, if oialy because it was 
threefold, not tAvofold, as in Pgypt and Syj-ia. 

The most urgent reason lor an Arab uprising in Palestine 
in 1955-6 Avas that, of opportunity, JoAvish weallti and 
Jewish mass immigration, which previously had seemed 
uncanny and irresislible, Avert) suddenly broken and revealed 
as vulnerable. The swift economic crisis, hiLLing tlie Arabs 
too, had created a mass discontent AAdiich could bo exploited. 
And the startling riweludon that the British Empire was 
not an impersonal, invulnerable force, sdiOAved that a uoav 
opportunity of widest ijjg concessions had arisen. 

The Palestine Arabs tlietuselves had changed. They had 
become more urbanized, as in Egypt and Syria. Above all, 
the leaders had a jioav educated and highly inllammable 
youth behind them. The ideal of Germany and Italy 
beckoned, Semi-fascist organizations on the successful 
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Egyptian and Syria] i models were tlie new aim. But most 
of all, after so many failures, the new political opportunity 
provided Llic stimulus for Arab nationalisju. The Arabs, as 
Lawrence says, ‘ could he swung oji an idea as on a cord 5 
for the unpledged allegiance of their minds made them 
obedicjit servants. None of them would escape the bond 
until success had come, ajid with it responsibility and duty 
and engagements. Then the idea was gone and the work 
ended — in ruins.' For the 7Vrcd)s the early part of 1936, 
during Anglo-Italian tension, was the period of the idea- — ■ 
the idea of jjational iiidependence engendered by oppor- 
tunity. Already in 193'! and 1935 the jealous and bickering 
lamily groups which had formed the Arab leadership had 
turned into llu'oe dehiiite political parties ; that of lire 
Mufti, representing extreme nationdlisni of an un- 
coiiipvoniisiug and negative Semitic type j that of the Arab 
Defence Party uitder the Miihi’s lifelong personal opponent, 
Nashasliibi, inore moderate and williJig to treat wdth the 
British and Zionists 5 and that of the Istiklal, supporting 
Arab unity and linked to the independent A’ab rulers of 
Iraq and Saudi Arabia. Early in 1936 these Arab parties 
formed a united front, like the Egyptians and the Syrians, 
and put their usual deraaud.s to the British Government — ' 
the immediate stoppage of all Jewish immigration and 
independent democratic Arab government of Palestine. 

These were the demands put forward by the Arab 
leaders since 1918 at regular intervals 5 but tlris time they 
were more thair formal. The mass of the articulate Arab 
population and lire Arab youth stood solidly behind them. 
As the PecL Report stated : 

‘ Towards iho end of 1955 tho younger elements had 
everywhere gained ground, and were liecoming a factor wlddi 
might challenge theinfluonre of the older Arab loaders ’ (p, 87). 

But among- all classes of Arabs, older leaders and youth, 
geuuhie fear of a Jewish majority had become the dominant 
motive, imrocluctng a desperate mood that the Arabs must 
fight rrow or never. 
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With this mood about, it needed only an incident, to 
light the flames, and this incident was provided by a case 
of allegedly Jewish arms smuggling which came to light in 
October 1955. 

A shipment of cement barrels consigned to a Tcl Aviv 
addressee was being unloaded in Jaffa Harbour when one 
of the barrels fell, broke open, and wtis shown to bo full of 
ammunition. By the time the startled customs officials had 
examined all the barrels, they had collected three hundred 
and fifty-nine drums of arms, containing 254 Mauser pistols 
with affixable butts, 90 revolvers, 500 bayonets, 400,000 
rounds of ammunition. 

No trace of the consignee in Tel Aviv was, of course, 
discovered, but it was obvious that this was not an isolated 
shipment but pai’t of a general Jev\dsh plan of armaments for 
self-defence. Seizing upon this incident, and upon the 
inability of the British police to discover the slighte.sL trace 
of the smugglers, the Arab I^ress engaged in nalion-mdo 
agitation against the Jews, wlio, it was claimed, were 
planning to conquer the country by arras and extorminale 
the Arab.s while the British Goverjiment was conniving at 
such schemes, 

The di.scovery of such dangerous and modern armaments 
as Mauser pistols with affixable butts, almost miniature 
machine-gujis, had also given tlie British fnriou.sly to think. 
The British position in the Mediterranean at the mome^it 
was precarious enough ; there were no forces available for 
a diversion in Palestine. 

The British Pligh Commissioner for Palestine, who had 
been in the country since 1951, and was now faced with 
crucial difficulties, was an ex-soldi cr. Sir Arthur Wauchope, 
a frail, elderly Scotsman, and as curious a figure as any 
that passed across the Palestinian stage. 

A semi-retired general, living es solitary bachelor life, 
with a passion for music (gratified by Jewish artists) and 
for simple country life (rcpreseiitod by the struggling 
Arab villagers and farmers), with a genuine hatred of 
bloodshed and force and an elderly bachelor’s intense 
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desire Lo end his days pleasantly, to be loved ; at the same 
time wilfully innocenl in his belief that he could solve 
bundiig racial and political conflicts with a little goodwill, 
a few minor reforms and concessions : it would have been 
difficult for the British lo find a man less suited to hold an 
iin])crial key position al a period of acute polilical tension 
and change. 

Was it ihaL Wanchope belonged Lo the somnolent and 
secure phase of British posL-War imperialism ' His suc- 
cessor, trajisferred directly from similar overlordship in 
Tanganyika, was a very different type of man, in no way 
departing from the fi-umework of British colonial rule, more 
in kocping with the British imperialist spirit of the last 
two years. 

In the Great War, Wauchopc, as officer in the Black 
Watch, had distinguished himself in France and Meso- 
polaiuia, but it seems his experiences had a shattering 
effect upon him. As he once wi'ote : 

‘ Surely the world offers no scene more pitiful than that of 
a battlefield after action. I know, by personal experience, the 
suffering entailed in lying day and night untended with 
broken limbs, tiio utter weariness from wounds, and the 
exhaustion after conflict — the tragedy of all surrounding the 
cries of those wdio call for help tliat never comes, a passionate 
longing for death alternating with a craven fear of foe and 
wandering marauder, and, above all, the horror of the great 
vnlturos, winging round and round in ever closer circles. 

These experiences had apparently inspired him as an 
elderly general wdth such horror of war that he was unable 
to sanction the ttse of force oven when it was obvious that 
inaction tvould equally mean further casualties. 

In the explosive atmosphere of Palestine politics such 
vsTakness was fatal. Almost from the beginning of his 
office (though in the rush of prosperity this was hidden) 
Wauchopc made mistake,s, well-intentioned thougli he was. 

In 1953 Arab demonstrations against German- Jewish 
immigrants were at once stopped by force ; tliough this 

^ Quoted in Arnold Wilson’s Loyalties, 1936, Volume I, p. 246. 
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decision may have been clue to a subordinaU' odicial, it 
earned him violent unpopnlarily amon^ I ho Arabs. 
Immigration resLricLions, imposed — iucffccLively — in 
1954-_5^ exaspeialed the Zionists, wbo already tlionghl 
victory in sight, willioul appeasing the Arabs. Nor did his 
proposals lor agricultural reroriu cpiieum Arab discoiilont. 
Little impii'ession was made' when, in return tor handing 
over the concession for draining the ffnich Basin (the 
upiier Jordan valley, an aneieul tortile area) to Zionist 
colonization bodies, tlicse had to contract to liand over one- 
third of the drained, ameliorated area for Ai-ab seLllemoiil. 
The Huleh plan might bo an oxceibMit example of 
theoretical Zionist colonization 5 a large marshy wasteland 
would be reclaimed for intensive irrigated agricnUin-e, and 
room would be found fur both Zionist colonists and 
thousands of Arab settlers in the place of the miserable 
squatters and Bednin living on the edge of a malarial 
swamp. But the Arab nationalists were concentrated in 
the towns, led by the Husscinis and a few other families 
who owned hundreds of thousands of dunams of laud, who 
vi'ere out for pow'or and rule over all Palestine, and utterly 
uninterested in the creation of free Arab peasant proprietors. 
Any Zionist advance vwis a defeat for ihem ! 

In October Wauchopio aiunided a Zionist dhinc'r in 
Londoji, makijig what the Arabs claimed lo he a pro- 
Zionist speech. Close on lIk' luads of this excitement came 
the discovery of the smuggled arms consignment at Jaffa. 
Under the cloak of having to defend themselves against 
imminent Jewish aimed attack, a passionate campaign 
of incitement ivas launched in the Arab Press. Waiichopc, 
rctui’ning from London in November, was greeted by a 
one-day protest strike, observed willingly or under throat 
throughout Palestine. Arab youth and scout troops were 
openly preparing arms and talking insurrection. 

In December an Arab terrorist baud under a notorious 
sheikh, Izzed al Qassatn, came into conilict with the police, 
and five members of the band, including the Sheikh, were 
killed. Immediately the five men became Arab martyrs 
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dju[ wf'rc ^iveu mass I’uiiorals. The dliiiosphere hecame 
ev|)k)siv('. 

This was Loo much,. Waucliopc niaclo yet another effort, 
a jiemiine cliort on liis part, to appease the Arab nationalists 
by concessions. Already iji December 1915 he liad 
announced plans for the establisliment of a Legislative 
Council. As usual in the troubled atmosphere of Palestine, 
nothing had come of the plans, but in answer to the 
Arab nienioranclum to London, he agreed that the political 
regime nuist be changed, and proposed three concessions : 

(1) A now (iovennnont statistical Inirean was to be set 
up which, the Arabs were told, would in future regulate 
Jewish iin migration ‘ .scientifically ’ in accordance ivilh the 
economic absorptive capacity of Palestine. 

(2) Except in special areas, the citrus belt, urban land, 
etc., no .Tewish land purchases would be authorized until 
Arab peasants on such laud had been assured of a minimuni 
subsistence area. 

(5) A Legislative Council was to be set up to enable the 
peojile of the country to take part in its government. This 
council would have twenty-eight nieinber.s, of whom five 
would he British oflicials. Of the remaining twenty-three 
members, eleven would he nominated by the Government 
and twelve were to be olected, and the twenty-three were 
to be composed of fourteen Arabs, seven Jews and two 
‘ represeiilatives of commercial interests.’ The President of 
the Council would he a senior British official and have a 
casting vote. The aim was iratrsparent. By allying them- 
selves with one side or the other British representatives 
would always be able to outvote both the Ai'ahs and the 
Jews. 

The function accorded to the Council was equally curious. 
It could debate upon and criticize all Government hills, 
but it v<^ould only sit half the year, and there tvas notlhng 
to prevent the Higdi Commissioner from passing through 
all necessary legislation during the remaining six months. 
At the same time, the burning political questions of the 
country, the extent of Jewish immigration, land purchase 
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and Arab iiatioiial riglrls, wore to be ouL'^irle Llje scope of tlie 
Council. No wonder lliat il sceinefi a siraiijie and sn])er- 
lluousbody, and that Winsloii Churchill asked with surprise 
ill Parliainout ; ‘ Is Lids Llio now Jdihoralisni ? ’ 

In 1925, still contenipLuous ol ZiouisL sLrenglli, the 
Arabs had already reiected u similar Le^islalivc Council 
which the Zionists had then accepted. Rut in 1936 the 
position was entirely changed. In 1923 the Arabs had not 
taken Zionism seriously and had relusod tJie Legislative 
Council as a trick to deny them self-government. Bnt in 
1936 they regarded their struggle as one of life and death 
against Zionism. Any concession of self-govejmment, any 
public platforni, was at least one step Forward in their 
struggle for political rights. 

For the same reason the proposal aroused the veliemeul 
opposition of the Zionists. The Council would ho only a 
mockery of selC-governineut, as they know 5 they .simply 
saw in it a platform from which the Arab leadersliip would 
send out inflammable .speeches to the Arab masses and to 
the whole of the surrounding Arab comi tries. 

And yet the curious Lhitig was that certain realist Zionist 
leaders, like Weizman and Bon Gurion, were prepared to 
accept the scheme under certain conditions. They tvore 
for acceptance, because, curiously onougli, there was some- 
thing- ill Waucliope’s sclioruo. It was quite obvious ; 
something had to be done. The Arabs were aroused 5 
the present political situation, denying tliein all political 
rights, could not he continued. How could some balance 
between the two peopjles in the same country he found ? 
For all its disadvantages, the Legislative Council would 
at least create a joint platform ; it niiglit satisfy many 
Arabs by giving them the official position they desired, and 
in any case it would he at least a known evil, But here the 
Jews went frantically against llteir own interests. The 
Zionist leaders did not dare announce this view. For so 
long had the Zionist masses in Palestine and abroad been 
drilled into the belief that Palestine belonged to the .Tews 
by liistorical right, and that the Arabs were corrupt and 
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incapable of belf-government, that now they did not dare 
to agree publicly to a scheme which would show up the 
hollowness of this whole position. Zionist policy in Pales- 
tixie and al)road therefore took up the line of unqualified 
opposiiiou lo Lite Council as an infringement upon Jemsh 
rights, ^vhich really meant opposition to any self-gorern- 
ment in Palestine which would give the Arab majority 
the slightest majority rights — an uncompromising attitude, 
in its way as sterile as that of the Mufti. But the Jews 
would have nothing else. The Council might prove a 
■weapon against immigration. And how, in view of the 
Jewish plight abroad, could they countenance this ? In 
February 1936 the Jewish Agency in Palestine, supported 
even by anti-Zionists, announced its categorical refusal to 
consider (he proposed Legislative Council. 

But the proposed Council was killed not in Palestine but 
at Westminster, where Government-sponsored proposals 
could seldom have met such unanimous opposition in the 
Houses of Lords and Commons. 

Wauchope’s Council was opposed by the Liberal and 
Labour spokesmen, coached by the Zionists, who claimed 
it was merely a convenient instrument for liquidating the 
National Home. 

Tho Legislative Council proposal was equally opposed 
by the bulk of the Tory imperialists, who might countenance 
‘ clearing out,’ but opposed all democratic concessions to a 
colonial people, part,icularly giving a public platform to a 
dangerous man like the Mufti, who was openly attacldng 
British interests. 

On a small scale the Palestine issue was a parallel case to 
tlial of tho Hoare-Laval proposals. Once again British 
public opinion protested against concessions granted by an 
apparently weak British Government. It showed how much 
even Conservative political opinion in Britain was not in 
the confidence of the Government and out of touch with 
realities, because the real reason for giving concessions to 
the Arabs — -the extreme delicacy of the Mediterranean 
situation — could, of course, nbt be divulged. 
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IL was a pity. As lIlo Brilisli GoveriiinenL, Sir Arlluu- 
Wauchope, and even ZioiiisL leaders JiLe Wciziiian know, 
the Legislative Cotuicil might, witli skih'id niaiiagerncnt, 
have provided a safely-valve. As it tvas, the Parliamejitary 
debates, denioiistraliiig Biitisli hostility, provoked un- 
prccedenlecl bitterness and despair among the Arab 
nationalists, who had been assured by the High Com- 
missioner (who had probably been assured in his turn by 
the National Government) that they would receive at least 
this concession, and who now really began to believe that 
British politics were entirely subservient to the Jews. 

It was at this time, loo, that Italian blandishments and 
promises daily liroadcast in Arabic from the Bari Radio 
Station were making themselves felt in the country. 

Wauchope and the Colotiial Office, trying to repair the 
damage and restrain the Arab leaders, hastily proposed 
another way out ; an Arab delegation sliould proceed to 
London to lay the Arab case before the British Government. 
But it was too late. The Mufti and Ins friends were not 
fools. Mussolini seemed to be harassitig the British. 
The SjTiaii and Egyptian example was plain before their 
eyes. Before the delegation could sail they struck. 

Their method was the timc-honoiU’ed one of the East. 
Anti-Jev\dsh incitement, stories of religious sacrilege, 
rumom's of Arabs killed by Jews in Tel Aviv, were sedu- 
lously circulated among the masses. Bandits and scout 
groups were given arms. On April 15 three Jews wore 
killed by Arab ‘ nationalist ’ highwaymen, who did not 
injure the non-Jewish travellers. 

On the next day tire funeral procession of tJio three 
victims attracted great crowds in Tel Aviv, including many 
hot-tempered Levantine and Greek ,Tew.s — one of the 
victims had been a well-to-do Salonika merchant — some 
of whom raised cries of ' Mm’der ! ’ and ‘ To Jaffa ! ’ 
whereupon the procession was dispersed by a strong 
guard of British police after a brief scuffle of a few 
minutes. 

On the same alternooji two Ai’abs were found dead near 
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the scene uf the hold-up, an obvious act of individual 
reprisal. 

This was sulficicnit material for the Arab leaders. A clay 
later — il was a Sunday inorning — ^ihe Jaffa port workers, 
at least lialf of them illiterate immigrants from Hauran, 
were worked up to a final pitch of rage by reports that tliree 
Hauranis had boon cut to pieces in Tel Aviv. Early in the 
inoriiiug excited Arab mobs in the port area fell upon 
isolated JewisJi passers-by and, of those who could not escape, 
sixteen wore massacred. 

The Britisli police, always inefficiently informed, were 
once again taken by surprise, and once agaiii only inter- 
vened too late. By the time reinforcements arrived most 
of the killing was over, and when the Arab mobs were 
dispersed, several Arabs were killed and more wounded. 

At once the Arab leadership met and formed itself into 
an ^ Arab Higher Committee,’ in which all parlies were 
represented, and declared a general strike, to which 
most of the excited Ai'ab populace immediately responded. 

The famous ^ Palestine Disturbances ’ of 1936 had begun. 
They were lu continue, on a steadily gt'owing scale, for the 
whole summer. 
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NON-INTERVENTION IN PALEST fNE 

T he odd thing ahouL the disturbances was how, 
beginning on a relatively small scale, they grew 
and grew in dimension. 

During the lirst weeks, in April, an Arab protest strike 
had been proclaimed, partially sncce.ssl'id j there was 
sporadic shooting here and there, supjiorted by childish 
acts such as nails strewn on roads, and stojiliig ot' Jewish 
cars and buses. 

Five months aher the hrst disturbance a Br’U.ish ihree oi 
no less than thirty thousand (tweuiy-h)iu’ thousand regular 
troops and the rest Palestine police and Jewish super- 
numeraries) was engaged with the help ol tanks, machine- 
guns, and aeroplanes in regular pitched battles ditriiig 
rounding-up operations against l)aiids of Aj'ab.s J'rorn 
Palestine and olsewlioro, well atoned, a tliousand to two 
thousand strong, commanded in their guerrilla cainpaigji 
by Fauzi Kawkaji, a Syrian ex-oflicer iti the Turkish 
Army, exiled by the French for his share in the 1925 Syria 
rebellion. 

In April neither the British and the Jews, nor the Arabs 
themselves, remotely suspected such a development, Three 
days after the strike had been proclaimed, the newspaper 
of the Mufti declared boastfully I hat the Arabs of 
Palestine would, if necessary, maintain the strike for three 
weeks. 

Who was to blame for this long- struggle ? According to 
the Jews, the weakne.ss of the British administralion. But 
the policy of the Jews themselves was much the same, duo 
to the fatal political miscalculation, of the Zioihst leaders, 
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Really, in one way ihe course of the riots was strange, 
and typiccil of Lhc Palestine situation. 

Although lhc PalcsLine-Jewdsh Press, -with a touch of 
Glictlo hyslerid, called them .such, ihe disturbances wore no 
pogroms. In Palestine the Jews ivere neither weak nor 
unarniecl, and doi’enderi themselves wdth outstanding 

o 

success. In 1936 they already numbered 400,000 as against 
920,000 Arabs ; they were better organized than the 
Arabs, probably better armed, certainly much better fed and 
housed, with more motor cars, telephones, etc., at their 
disposal. The Arabs had the strategic advantage in that 
they were spread all over the country, the Jews countered 
it by being so concentrated that, wherever they lived, almost 
witliouL exception they wore the majority. Theoretically, 
if the Ih’itish had beeji unable to interfere, Jewish- 
Arab fighting .sliould aimo.st at once have reached dead- 
lock : the Jews could not have kept communications open, 
least ol all in the Arab hill districts ; the Arabs would have 
had to evacuate every Jewisli neighbourhood. 

That not even a brief semblance of such a strug’gle 
occurred in 1930 was rnainty due to Zionist policy. 

The Zionists iiad been anxiously and uneasily watching 
the mouutiug British difficulties in the early part of 1936 
in the Modilerranean. Ycd when the blow fell and the 
Palestine Arabs engaged in strike and riot, not only against 
the Jews but against the British Government of Palestine, 
at first something almost like a feeling of elation passed 
through the ranks of Jowisli politicians. Even now the 
Zionist outlook was coloured by a messianic optimism, 
which regarded Zionism as foreordained, bound in spite 
of all obstacles to bo fulfilled. This optimism had been 
transferred to British-Zionist relations, Britislt officials 
in Palestine might sabotage the Zionist effort, but funda- 
mentally Bi'itish and Zionist interests in Palestine went 
together. The Balfour Declaration had expressed one such 
community of interests. Now another opportuiiity had 
arisen. Faced with Arab enmity and Jewish loyalty at a 
critical stage of her own affairs, Britain must surely realize 
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the value of a Jewish ailiauco autl stvciiglluui it. Frautic 
orders were at once given out by llic Jewish Ageiac}^ that 
there must be iio Jewish reprisals, so that tiio Jews would 
stand out as the suppojlcrs ol law and order in Palestine. 
For the lirst few days the order to Jews was to lire only in 
defence of life, not of properly — an order only -wiLlulrawn 
alter thousands of valuable Jewish orange U’ces had been 
uprooted by Arabs. As against this, the Jewish Press In'gan 
an incossaiiL clamouring for the oJjicLal arming of Jews. Al 
the same Lime a strange, almost religious, regard for Jewish 
self-restraint arose among the Jewish popnlation, and 
incidentally was advertised loudly by Zionist propaganda 
to the British in .Torusalern and London and to the outside 
world . 

In the lueantime Ben Gurion, Zionist leader in Palestine, 
who — ill this startling new time ot sudden crisis and change 
and everything possible — ^hacl again hocotnc messianic, 
flew to London to offer the British GovornmciiL an army of 
50,000 efficient and loyal Jew's to keep order in Palestine 
and the surrounding Arab districts, as prelude to the 
permanent strciigthenhig of Britain’s position in the 
EavSteru Mediterranean by the colonization oJ' Jews on a 
large scale. 

There was little Realpolidk beJiind this calculation ; 
Britain’s was the largest Moslem empire in the world, and 
for seventeen years British policy in Palestine had shown 
clearly that while the Jewish minority in Palestine was 
useful from many aspects, Britain had no inteution of 
sacrificing good relations with the large and sti-a tegically 
vital Arab countries in order to stake everything on l,he 
Jews. Ben Gurion’s proposition was thus not a rational 
political calculation, but part of the messianic Zionist hope. 
Such hope had been one of the chief sources of the strength 
of Zionism .from its early small beginnings. Only this 
time it prevented the Jews from taking the most effective 
com-se, by causing them to snatch at illusions. 

Because, cuiiously enough, while it was aigued again.st 
retaliation that by restraint and pro-British loyalty infinitely 
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iiHirr be acliievonl, Lhe second argument against 

rolalidlionwas — lean oi Brilisli liostiliLy ; not an unfounded 
idar,' because the Palestine GovermneiiL, witness its atli- 
tude in 1929 or the distorted telegrams sent to London on 
the day of the lafl'a massacre, had consistently pursued a 
policy of ‘ non-differentiation ’ between Jews and Arabs, 
between llie attackers and attacked, merging them all as 
‘ disturbers.’ 

Should the Jews take the law into their own hands and 
fight back, so the argument ran, the British Government 
would at once take its long-aw^aited opportunity of supjoress- 
ing Jew and Arabs alike 5 in the ensuing settlement both 
sides would be equally punished, and nothing w'^as more 
dangerous to Zionism than that the status quo should be 
changed, immigration stopped, the Mandate questioned. 
But the conciliatory attitude of the British, and the 
strength of lire Arab revolt, should have made it plain that 
this would happen in any case. Only when the decisive 
stage arrived, it arrived for the Jews after a whole year of 
distui'bances and retrogression had rendered their economic 
and political positioji infinitely weaker than in the spring 
of 1956. 

Equally, had ihe Jews shown their strength, had the 
British had cause to feel as uneasy about Tel Aviv as they 
did about Jaffa, had the Jews in Haifa and elsewhere 
clearly shown their piotential power to the hard-pressed 
British Empii'e, there can be no doubt that they would have 
obtained far more in the subsequent bargaining. Because, 
on the face of it, it must have seemed to any British colonial 
administrator that hero were the Ai'abs, violently dis- 
contented and hostile, aiid therefore to be placated by 
concession ; and the Jews, loyal under all conditions, and 
so needing no concessions. 

Probably, however, Jewish self-restraint was mainly 
due, not to these two contradictory political calculations, 
but to the age-old tradition that Jews avoided bloodshed 
and did not fight, but tried to raise a moral outcry, appealed 
to their fellow Jews in other countries, above all, appealed 
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to the GovernmenL, to the police, aticl this not in Poland, 
where they were weak, but oven in Palestine, where Lhey 
were strong, and where the Zionist Labour Jtowspaper, 
Davar, instead of threatening I be Arabs wilh reprisals, 
appealed on the second day of the disLiu’hances for the 
British to send aeroplanes to deal with the situation ! 

It was d tradition difficult to break (though nothing to do 
with bravery), and after a time politically impossible to 
break, so that the Jews, Avlto had advertised tlieir moral 
self-restraint, had walked into a trap of tiicir own making. 
Because the British Governmejit, of course, not only retused 
to consider Ben Gurion’s army 5 they even, in spite of 
Jevsdsh restraint, refused in practice to make any difference 
between Arab attackers and plunderers, and Jews acting in 
legitimate self-defence. And while a number of Jewish 
auxiliary policemen, whose training and discipline made 
them extremely useful, were armed, it was always in 
insufficient numbers and always too late to have a real 
effect. And so the disturbances dragged on, wilh Arabs 
all over Palestine attacking and shooting from ambush, 
and Jews defending themselves, and the whole country 
plunged into disturbance and insecurity, until slowly the 
lifeblood of the Jewish (and Arab) prosperity of 1955 was 
utterly drained away, and Jews and Arabs had, without 
actual war and under a British Government, fanatically 
fought each other to a standstill. 

On both sides there was something relentless, heroic 
even, in the struggle ; a queer, distorted struggle fought 
out in the shadow of a far g'reater oikj for Mediterranean 
control. 

For several months both sides surpassed Lhorasolvcs. 
While the Jewish leaders called for restraint, the Jewish 
population as a whole responded magnificently to siege 
conditions. The Jewish self-defence functioned everywhere. 
No Jewish settlement was ever taken or abandoned. In 
fact, it was convincingly shown that Arab bands, armed 
with rifles, even if a hundred qr two hundred strong, stood 
little chance of invading an organized Jewish settled point. 
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The Jewish drivci't.’ co-opcraLives made it a point of honour 
to keep coiiimuuicaLions open, driving thoir buses and 
taxis willi convoys or without, and the Jewish population, 
keyed up to a liigh pitch, followed llieir example. On the 
‘ economic front ’ the Jews stood firm. Refugees were 

O 

housed and fed 5 a lighter port was built at Tel Aviv 
almost overnight in answer to the Jaffa riots. The Levant 
Fair ill Tel Aviv was by a .special effort opened in time. For a 
while the whole of Jewish life went with a swung nntil, 
gradually, as the days of the disturbances lengthened into 
wrecks and the weeks into dreary months, economic paralysis 
crept in. 

The Arabs, too, were heroic in Arab fashion. Stirred by 
national passion and optimism, the Arab youth and middle 
class made real sacrifices in the national cause. Not only 
bandits and professional fighters but young villagers and 
townsmen left to join the bands in the hills, taking them 
burial slirouds and swearing to die rather than return if 
victory over the British and Zionists was not won. On the 
whole they were poor fighters, even on a guerrilla scale, 
suffering cruelly from machine-gunning aeroplanes. But 
in spite of their defeats, encouraged by the ‘ restraint ’ 
of the Jews and inexplicable British passivity, they kept 
on, creating economic insecurity and maintaining a reign 
of teiTOi' and suh-rehellion for six months, long etiough to 
change the political face of Palestine. 

As usual in Palestine, jjlentiful propaganda was made on 
both sides during the struggle. 

According to the Palestine Arab spokesmen, the Arab 
masses were once again spontaneously and despairingly 
fighting for national liberty and against British imperialists 
and Zionist oppression, 

The Zionist attack was against the British Government 
in the hands of anti-Jewd.sh officials, wdio had permitted 
a small group of reckless Arab terrorists to declare a reign 
of terror against the Jews and the unwilling majority of the 
Arab people. 

Each version was only a half-truth. Not a handful of 
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terroi-ist reacLioiuu'io^', bul most of ihc Arab luiddb^ clabs 
iiiid ihe oiiliro dibbiUisIied and iabtisl-iuinded Arab yoiilL, 
slirred by loar of llio Jevvb Lo jievv iiaLioiial oojisciousiies, 
blood beldud llio rebolluHi. Bul ('qually, iheso ualionally 
ardculalo Arabs were ojdy <i niiiiorily Jed by reaclJojiaiy 
elements, Aral) landowners, lawyei's, nioney-icndiiig 
inleresLs, wdiu in Uioir searrii for power never foi- a munienl 
cousidej'ed the iulerests ul' tJie fellalieeji vvlioin Lliry 
terrorized and incited. 

And tlie Britisii ? WlraL stood beliiiid Lire slrau^-e ]3ritisli 
wealtness, tlie absence of any policy, which let riot and dis- 
order develop for six months and Brilisli prestige in the 
Middle East drop lowei' than ever before ? 

The mystery is partially explahu'd because British 
imperial policy was divided, as always, on lire PaUvsliue 
issue. Ill London, where Ihe Zionists had considerable 
inlluence, the bidk of the Coiibervative Barty and husiness 
inleixssLs were vaguely pro-Zioiiist. The Colonial Oflice 
was, above all, anxious to avoid anything which might 
cause troubles to spj’ead Haring across the Middle East. 
In Palestine the majority of the British oflicials were dis- 
tinctly pro-Ai'ab, even including Wauchope. Wauchope 
was no vulgar auLl-Seniite ; he is a tnemhei' of the upper 
class, and the disease flourishes fower down the social scale ; 
hut he was a weak man anxions to rule through con- 
cessions, and it was the Arabs wlu) had now to be j)lacatcd. 
A smaller group of olTiciuls, particularly two or three 
Irishmeu who seemed to have a iiaLuraJ syriijiathy for anti- 
Britisli rebels, were so violently pro-Arab that they were 
even willing to jeopardize their own political careens in 
re.sisting London’s demand for a ‘ strong hand.’ Sir 
Michael Macdonnell, Chief Justice, wdio iu 1929 had 
scornfully referred to the people of Tel Aviv as inter- 
national proletariat, openly denounced Goverirment policy 
in 1956. Wheaj he left Pale-stine in 1956 a naliona]i.st 
Arab delegation crowded the platform to bid him farewell. 

At least one other senior official let himself be guided 
openly by his pronounced pro-Arab views until lie was 
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t,raxisfrrred lo anorhcr service — bul only after he had been 
in virlual opj]OsiLion Lo Govern nicnt for Lliree months. 

The altituclo of these British officials in putting class, 
imjieriahst, and fascist ideals before any otliers was on a pai’ 
with the stand of those Britisli I'orics who supported 
Mussolini and even Hiller udien British interests were 
openly menaced. 

Nor wa.s the ])nliry of tlie ‘ strung hand easy, because for a 
few pauidey raoiilhs in 1936 the British seemed entirely 
unprepared lo meet the crisis. The British army, organized 
ill nineteenth century stylo, had been allowed to become 
woi'fully old-fashioned. Tlie haughty ollicers, the under- 
sized, vaccuit-faccd young soldiers of the few battalions 
lidblily sent to Palestine created a .strange impression in the 
country. So low was army o.slabli.5hmenl that reservists 
had lo be calb'd up, and even one Guards regiment sent 
Lo Palestine. 

Andso it i.s no wonder that the British Home Government, 
discovering suddenly that it possessed only dangerously in- 
adeipiale armed forces, finding itself attacked from every 
side by conflicting political claims, forced to overcome the 
cleaclweight ol an enirenclied, inefficient bureaucracy, 
tried at all costs lo play for time, and, without havdng to 
lake a decisive step, Lo narrow and localize llie conflict. 

This i,s one .side of the British case. But against that, the 
British Government has been accused by the Zionists, and 
even by some Arabs, of deliberately prolonging the conflict 
even when the situation was in hand. How far is this true ? 
Partly. Blie British had not instigated the disturbances 5 
but one can oidy assume that, once they had arisen, the 
opportunity of bringing a small army to Pale.stine and enab- 
ling the military forces to acquire a thorough familiarity 
with the conntiy in prolonged manoeuvres was not un- 
welcome, and was exploited to the full. For all its apparent 
woaknos.s and local eccentricities British policy during the 
last two years has followed a definite pattern. ' Non- 
intervention,’ whether in Palestine in 1936 or in Spain, is 
a hig'h-minded cloak for a cold, deliberate, and self- 
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iaiLerested policy of tlie British ruling- class in a declining 
capiLalisL world, step by step revealing itself more clearly 
during the last years. 

The necessity for keejVmg troops ready in I ho IVIiddlc 
East during the summer of J9j6 jt'iay Lhnj-cCofo have been 
ahvay.s a motive of British ]')olicy. But otherwise the Pales- 
tine is.sLie was confusing ; and divibiujih within British 
policy wore clearly shown by the odd course of the dis- 
turbances. 

After the first outbreak in .laffa iii April, the next days 
were relatively quiet, and Lite group of Arab political 
extremists around the Mufti who bad immediately 
appointed themselve.s the Arab Ifiglier Cotnraillce and 
proclaimed a nation-wide general strike, had time to look 
romid. 

What now ? To liieir surprise, however, tliey found 
themselves met wdth almost effusive tolerance by British 
authorities who seemed ready for conciliation at any price. 
The Mufti’s British supporters in Palo.stino already pro- 
mised liim success. Through sad experience the Mufti 
knew that the pro- Arab atlilude of Jerusalem was not that 
of London. But, given this initial eucouragemojil, tlie 
Arab .strike spread swiftly. 'Terrorism helped, aiid within 
a short while most Arab shops, factories, building works, 
and transport, includijig the Jaffa port, had been brougdit 
to a standstill. 

It was by no means a complete strike. 'The groat majority'- 
of the Arabs, the fellaheen, continued working in the fields. 
All Arab Government employees, from judges to clerk.s, 
railwaymen and policemen, -vveuL on working. Flaifa 
Harbour, -ndiero Christian Arabs and Je-vv.s predominated, 
remained open throughout the strike and indeed approached 
record figures. But behind this structure, iji purely Arab 
enterprise, the strike was carried on in a soinewdiat Arab 
and fantastic maimer. Jaffa port, purely Arab, was closed f 
its sturdy stevedores and Ijoatmoii, cariying on a thousand- 
yeai'-old tradition in their work, -w'ero urged on by patriotic 
agitators to strike yet another week, and yet another, and 
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victory would be theirs. ‘ Tel Aviv was starving, it could 
not exist without Jaffa.’ This at a time when, across the 
narrow frontier in Tel Aviv, visitors and foreign tourists 
wore Hocking into the exhibition building and gay concert 
halls of the Levant Fair, and when, at the other end of Tel 
Aviv, Zionist engineers and workers were already con- 
structing the new Tel Aviv Lighter Port, which would end 
Jaffa’s hislorical monopoly. 

But behind this fantastic attitude there was the erim 

O 

reality of a real struggle. By the middle of May, encouraged 
by four weelcs’ ‘ tolerated ’ strike and disorder, the Arabs 
went further. Sporadic disorder suddenly became sys- 
tematic j the immediate stoppage of Jewish immigration 
became a side issue ; the Arab leadership, launching a 
propaganda campaign in the neiglibouring Arab countries, 
went full out in demanding a national independent Arab 
Palestine. 

Few obstacles seemed to be placed in their way. As the 
Peel Report slates (p. 278) : 

‘ At an early stage in its course the Mufti and the Members 
of tire Committee were allowed to make a tour tlu’ougliout 
Palestine. We were informed that one district had been 
fairly quiet nirtil the Mufti was given this permission and held 
conferences at which neither police nor officials were allowed 
to be present. From the date of the tour the strike had spread 
and stiffened.’ 

Though military reinforcements were now gradually 
brought into Palestine, no action was taken against the 
Arab leadership. The troops were used only as police, 
taking no initiative, firing only in self-defence or when 
peaceful citizens were fired upon. This leniency ag'ainst 
Arab rebellion caused Zionist consternation. It could only 
bo interpreted, so it seemed, as a fundamental change in 
British policy towards Palestine, yet suddenly there was a 
complete volte-facc. At the end of May the High Com- 
missioner permitted Tel Aviv to construct its own Lighter 
Port, gaining its independence from Arab Jaffa. In addition 
4,500 Jewish labour immigration certificates, or double 
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the previous number, were ^’ranted for tlio current 
half-year. 

This apparent lack of success only cnflamed the Arab 
leaders, wlio once they had gambled by launching the 
strike could no longer witlidraw. Arab public opijiiou could 
now be swung round Lo tlio exlreuhsl sithp passionate 
national resenlnicnit, spread through the populatioti, the 
intense sympathy of outside ['orc('s, Arab and otherwise, 
became involved, and during tlie liot PaU'stine summer 
months of June and July the Arab strike grow into a proper 
Arab rebellion. Systematic shooting, doslructioii, and 
terrorism went on throughout the couuliy. TToes we]-(' up- 
rooted, road Lralhc ambushed, mines laid oai the railway 5 
numbers of uiglil attacks wore made on Jewish sottie- 
ments, 'vdth little result 5 all ove]' the country consiilcrahle 
numbers of Jews AV(Te ambushed and shot. 

[11 the mean time in .Jerusalem and T_,oudon the political 
comedy went on. At the end of Juno t lie Arab senior officials 
— the pride of the British Palestine Administration — 
issued a warning memorandum lo the British that their 
sympathy was entirely tyith the reheihoii, with the ‘ lieroes 
of the hills ’, and that they supported lilt' Arab deraaucl for 
seir-government, A wetdv later the juni(jr Arab Civil 
Servants followed suit. 

Were the British auLhorilics terrified that a complete 
walk-out of all the Arab oriicials and police migliL rtweal the 
weakness of the Palestine Government, or that in Arab 
eyes Britain would he idonlilicd with, the Jews ? Again, 
the British reaction was one of leniency and defensive action 
by the armed forces ajid frantic efforts by the Hig'h Com- 
missioner not lo grant the Arab leaders their extreme 
demands hut lo negotiate a comproiniso. 

But, at the end of June, the Palestine GovernmenL was 
forced to issue Emergency Regulations to cope with the 
situation. A split in its own ranks imtnedialoly became^ 
evident ; the .ludicaturc, that is, the Chief Justice, 
Macdonnell, immediately sabotaged the act by declaring 
the Regulations ultra inres and severely censuring the 
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GoveninK'jil. 'J'lie sil iialioji was paradoxrical. As oiio of the 
Hi'ilish inililai-y officei'S, respoiifeihlc for keeping 
order, wrote alierwards : 

‘ It was noL uriUi die i2th of June that the civil power 
issued emei'gency regnlatioiis. In these regulations it ordered 
iucreasod penalties for the illegal use of arms against tlie 
forces of order, for the illegal jmssessioii of arms, for acts done 
against publie order, such as iiitimidatioii, and for acts cal- 
culated to assist those opposed to public order, such as signal- 
ling a warning approach of troops to an armed band. Al the 
saim: time, it Look power to impose vcatrictious on individuals, 
iiillict eollei Live puiiislunonts, control communications and 
the Press, I’eslriet movement, take over or destroy property, 
and intern individuals without trial. At once tliese regulations 
wore challenged iu the courts, and a ridiculous situation 
developed in which tiu! executive government and judicature 
engaged iu battle. In fact, a body of officirds said tliat it had no 
rigJii to say “ No ” to things whicli the executive government 
said it must do, if it was to maintain public order and go on 
governing.’^ 

Ill the meantime the Arab Press, in sliiill defiance, tried 
to incite iJte liewilderecl musses with stories vSuch as that 
the British in tlieir brutal efforts to quell the rebellion were 
dropping poisoned sweets from aeroplanes on Arab villages. 

The unhappy Palestine Government tried other steps, 
exiling the leading agiUiLors. But because these exiles were 
left at liberty, every place of exile immediately became a 
new ceiilre of Arab agilatioii. As a result the Government 
instituted a concentration camp, first near the Egyptian 
border and later removed to the miliLaiy headcfuarters at 
Sarafeiid, where some extremist leaders were interned 
under very easy conditions, permitted to have spacious 
quarters, receive visitors, have their own books, radio, etc. 

In the House of CommoiiK Gallacher, ihe Comimuiist 
Member, added comic relief by claiming that conditions in 
the camp were worse than in Siberia. 

At the end of July the mystery of British policy was 
partly solved when the Government announced that, in 

^ Siulsoii, Rule and Rebellion in Palestine, p. 210. 
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view of the niisundersLandiiig on all sides, a Royal Coni- 
missioai of Enquiry would be sonl out, iu order to investi- 
gate, not the immediate causes of the outbreak, but the 
entire situation. The statemenL partly explained British 
leniency towards the rebellion, because it implied that the 
rebellion might have been based on grievances which were 
justified, Tliis announcement, with its inevitable implica- 
tions of a change in the mandatory status quo, was received 
gloomily by the Jews, who know — rightly— that they could 
only lose by this change, The gloom deepened when the 
personnel of the Commission, consisting of Imperial and 
Indian administrators under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Peel, former head of the India Office, was announced. 
The Mediterranean situation had obviously decided the 
British Government to change the status of Palestine. 

But the announcement did not satisfy the Arabs. Their 
suspicion of Royal Commissions and Parliament as domi- 
nated by Jewish influence was probably deep-rooted. In 
August there was a sudden pause. Partly only a lull iu 
newspaper attention because the Spanish Civil War had 
broken out. 

Early in August, to the surprise and dismay of the lows, 
the Iraqi Foreign Minister, Nurd Pasha es Said (once Law- 
rence's ‘ smart young Mesopotamian staff officer,’ now 
become an elderly commonplace Arab politician amidst 
the unending intrigues of Baghdad), andved in .lerusalem as 
‘ friendly mediator ’ between the Palestine Arabs and the 
British, and stayed at Government House as the High 
Commissioner’s guest. This was taken as a sign that the 
British Government was ready to yield to Arab demands, 
and only seeldng a suitable procedure. 

Only a week later, however, Arab hopes, which had been 
already almost triumphant, were shattered when the Britisli 
Government in London cinnoimced that lewish immigra- 
tion would not he stopped under tlmeats, that Nurl Pasha 
had no official standing to give any assurances, and that 
on the contrary another whole division of troops would be 
sent to Palestine to put down disorder and establish peace. 
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This setback resulted in 3 ''et another wave of terrorism. 
A new turn was giveji to the situation at the beginning of 
September, when it became known that large semi- 
military bands had taken up positions in the rocky hill 
triangle of Nablus, Jenin, and Tulkarm, led officially by 
Fauzi Bey Kawkaji, former Tirrldsh officer and exiled 
guerilla leader of the 1 925 Syrian revolt. These Arab rebels, 
the majority not Palestinian Arabs, were, as information 
afterwards showed, armed forces prepared originally for 
rebellion in Syria rather than Palestine, which accounted 
for their late appearance. They were never very numerous, 
probably never more than a thousand strong, but given 
strength by the passive support of the whole Arab country 
and the young Palestinian Arabs who joined their ranks. 

For the next six or eight weeks, those hot, weary Palestine 
summer weeks before the rain, the Briti.sh troops were 
engaged by the Arab bands up and down the country, 
It was a weary affair. The British forces, consisting of two 
full divisions, air force, tank corps, the Palestine police, 
and Jewish auxiliaries, formed a small ai'my which filled 
Palestine and created critical problems of accommodation. 
But, quite grotesquely, they remained almost inactive. 
Martial law was not declared, and the whole army force was 
only on the defensive. The military units were given no 
plan of action, and were left quite in the dark as to immedi- 
ate or ul timate objective. They were merely told to patrol 
or occupy barracks or hurried from place to place to defeat 
Arab attacks wherever they broke out. 

How could a mobile and unseen enemy be engaged on 
such terms ? In a torn hill country like Palestine this must 
have been impossible. Luckily the British were aided by the 
new-styled Arab ‘ leader,’ Fauzi Bey Kawkaji. This Arab 
rebel against the British army of 1 936 has been compared to 
Lawrence. No comparison could be more misleading. 
Kawkaji was inefficiency itself, probably only a handicap. 
One strategic consideration can make this clear. The most 
vulnerable point of Palestine was its lack of commimica- 
tions. Thanks to its Government, Palestine in 1936 was 
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still witliouL direct rotul couimujiicaLiojis bch'vi'on Tel Aviv, 
its main city, and Haila, ils maiji port. 1 he coastal road ol 
sixty miles had been delibei-alcly lefl iinbuill by the 
Government, pajtly to safeguard an inoliicieriL Govern- 
ment railway, partly to prevent loo much .To’wish settle- 
ment of the coaslal plain. 

Consequently all road traffic in 1956 between Haifa and 
either Jerusalem or Tel Aviv-Jall'a had to niove slowly along 
a winding road of a hundred ami ten miles, passing through 
the central hill countiy of Nablus and Jenin north to 
Nazareth before Lmming back to Haifa. Owing to the 
dangerous character of this mountain route, with its lonely 
valleys and opportunities for ambush, road Irailic had from 
the beginning of the disturbances travelled in daily- 
escorted convoys, which naturally moved only al the speed 
of their slowest member. Here, therefore, was a Goveni- 
meut which deliberately denied itself its best communica- 
tions — a heaven-sent opportunit]'- for an Arab LawTence ! 
Yet so inefficient was ICawkaji that liis presence was an 
obvious handicap. On September 21' the oscoi'l of the convoy 
encountered a large Arab band 5 5’einforcements had time 
to arrive and to engage the Arabs on the ground mitil air- 
craft located them and inflicted at least twenty ca,sualties 
upon them before they fled. Five days latej-, on September 
29, an identical attempt was made by a hand to altack a 
convoy on the main road, with the same result of final 
slaughter from two or three aeroplanes. And so it went on. 
ICawkaji was apparently incapable of realizing that his 
largo concentraled baud.s of one hundred niou v\dlh rilles 
were obviously fatally vulnerable from the air. 

In the words of the British military observer ; 

‘ That was all tliat liappeaiod. kau/i, witli his loreigii 
invaders and all the Palestinian bands co-oper<Uiiig witli him, 
did next to nothing but sulfor casualties. Whenever ho tried 
to come whore he was not welcome the initiative was taken 
out of his hands, and he and his men were hunted and hurried 
till darkness saved them. The long vulnerable columns of 
motor transport passed through his strongholds to tlieir destina- 
tions without a hitch, except when one turned back to Haifa 
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for repairs. Yol, when the rebellion ended, the Arabs made a 
national hero of this somewhat ineffectual Fauzi and took to 
selling postcard photographs of him throughout the country 
for relatively large sums, the excess profits going to the fund 
for “ distressed Palestine.” 

The war remained a weary record of military engage- 
mcnls between British troops and aeroplanes against Arab 
bands, in wducli ihe latter were badly beaten yet managed 
to light and receive sulficient reinforcements to drag the 
resistance on. Yet as little as the Jews did the Arabs relax. 
Their desperation only mounted with these losses, and the 
whole country (and this was much more important) was 
given over to constant endless murder of Jews, British, and 
oven Arabs from aiubusli, to terrorism, sabotage, and 
destruclioii, which tlie Civil CoverumenL w'as apparenlly 
powerless to suppress and tlirough wliich both the Jewisli 
and Arab parts of the counUy were sinking into poverty 
and depression. 

In October it became clear to the Arab leaders that in 
spite of apjiaront BiiLisli leniency — most of tlie Icnoivn 
leaders of llie rebellion were still free — further fighting 
against such overwhelming odds would .soon exhaust their 
entire strength and no further concessions by force could 
be t»btained. The gamble for an independent Arab state 
had failed. Yet, obviously, a sufficient impression had beeii 
made tw BriLi,sh opinion. The Mandate, and unlimited 
Jewish imudgraLion, could no longer be maintained. A no 
less urgent reason for stopping the strihe was the beginning 
of the citrus export season, in which the Arabs were almost 
as ijiterestod as the Jews. It was clear that many Arabs 
would be unable to resist the prospect of an excellent 
orange season made probable by the civil war in Spaain, 
the chief rival producer. The strike would therefore have 
to be ended. Only an excuse was required and it was not fai’ 
to seek. The Mufti had succeeded in arousing the Arabs 
of all countries in the cause of the Palestine rebellion. To a 
certain extent his efforts had not even run counter to 

1 Simson, Jluls and Rebellion in RahsHns, p, 251, 
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parallel Britisli efforLb Lo strengllien an Arab block of pi-o- 
British alignment. The PaiesLine Government, still all 
out for conciliation, was preserving the fiction of the separate 
standing of the Miifli and the Arab Pligher Committee 
and the rebel bands hi the hills. On October 11, therefore, 
probably through the direct inlorvenlion of the Palestine 
Government, the Mufli was pormiUed lo publish the follow- 
ing appeal from the three Arab kings of Saudi Arabia, Iraq, 
and Yemen : 

‘ Through the President of the Arab Higher Committee to 
our sons the Arabs of Palestine. 

‘ We have been deeply pained by the present state of affairs 
in Palestine. For this reason we have agreed with our brothers 
the Kings and the Emir to call upon you to resolve for peace 
in order lo save further sliedding of blood. 

‘ In doing this, we rely on the good intentions of our friend 
Great Britain, who has declared that she will do justice. You 
must be confident that we will couthiue our efforts to assist 
you.’ 

That there was strong oitposition to this move from other 
British circles is shown by a leading article in The Times 
describing this appeal as one which might have ' saved the 
face of Sir Arthur Wauchope and the Mufti but set a 
deplorable precedent in acknowledging outside Arab rights 
to interfere in PaiesLine. 

The same day the Ai'ab Pligher Committee called off the 
strike. Contrary to the expectations of those who believed 
the Pligher Committee to have lost control over its armed 
extremists, acts of violence at once ceased almost entirely. 
Two days later the British Government announced that the 
country was at peace and tliat curfew orders and convoys 
would bo discontinued. 

A certain measure of peace descended upon the exhausted 
country and the weary antagonists. 

Both the Jewish and Arab leaders claimed victory — the 
Arabs, because they had maintained their partial strike 
and carried on for six months against overwhelming odds, 
because the heroic sacrifice of ‘ rebels of the hills who had 
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attacked British tanks and machine guns with rifles, had 
made an undoubted impression in London and created a 
new Palestinian nationalism j the Jews, because lai-ge-scale 
terrorism had not broken the Zionist spirit, not one Zionist 
settlement had been abandoned, the Jemsh economy 
had emerged strong and unshaken, business had been 
carried on as usual, and it was clear that their Palestine 
position was already too strong to be assailed in direct 
attack. 

Even the Palestine Government might claim credit 
because the proclamation of martial law had not been 
needed. 

Unfortunately, there remained the problem of the bands 
in the hills. Kawkaji, far from disbanding his followers, held 
court and issued threatening ultimata to renew the fight 
unless the British Government avoided provocation. 

As an anticlimax this was too much. After two weeks the 
Palestine Government was forced to call back the troops. 
This time the angry military commanders took matters 
into their own hands. Plans were kept secret, even from 
the Palestine police. A very commonplace but methodical 
enveloping movement against the bands tvas launched 
with a fair number of troops, and within three days Kawkaji 
and his men were completely surrounded and as good as 
arrested. 

As an innovation in Palestine politics this was startling 
and dramatic. The entire Arab Press spoke of betrayal, and 
the indignant leaders threatened a renewal of disturbances. 
Again the Palestine Administration grew frightened. The 
Royal Commission was just about to sail from England. 
Orders were at once given to the troops to cease operations. 

By the next morning word of these developments had 
mysteriously gone round the country ; on this day some 
thousands of Arab villagers and townsmen, coming on foot 
or by car or even in organized bus toms from Jerusalem 
and Jaffa, met Kawkaji at his refuge and escorted him for 
some miles to the Palestine frontier where a smaller 
assembly of Transjordardans waited to give him a similar 
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welcome. Accompanied by some hundreds of his supporters, 
Kawkaji crossed the Jordan, and in the end went to Baghdad, 
where he boasted noisily in the cafes about his victorious 
stand against the British, until the Iraq Government tired 
of him and banished him to Kirkxik, there to cool his heels. 
After six months of riot and bloodshed it was all over. 
The Arabs had not succeeded in destroying the Zionist 
settlements, tlieir rebellion in their own hill districts had 
been finally overcome. But they had shown that Zionist 
colonization and orderly Government wore impossible 
against their resistance. The Royal Commission under 
Lord Peel was now free to come to Palestine. 



CHAPTER XVI 


PEEL COMMISSION: PAX BRITANNICA 

I N the history of British imperialism during its critical 
phase of 1935-58 the Report of the Peel Commission is 
a telling social document. 

The Report was written in the early part of 1937 when 
Britain’s position iu the Mediterranean, which at one time 
had seemed wholly in the balance, had become perhaps not 
less critical but at least more clearly defined. 

In Abyssinia Mussolini was firmly established. Before 
Madrid the fascist forces had suffered a bad defeat. Fascist 
aggression was steadily adrancing, but was not invincible. 

It was at this stage that the Peel Report was written. 
And its characteristic was that its six authors, mainly 
British colonial administrators sent with prepared instruc- 
tions,^ were yet moved sufficiently by what they saw in 
Palestine, particularly the achievements of the Jewish 
National Home and the genuine idealist fervour of Arab 
nationalism, to prepare a fair-minded and progressive 
report, very different from the spirit prevailing in London. 

The Commission was headed hy Lord Peel (The Rl. Hon. 
Earl Peel, G.C.S.L, G.B.E.), an experienced colonial and 
Indian administrator of the old Conservative school, nearly 
seventy and suffering from a fatal illness, a man of 

^ There is one striking illustration of this. In its appendix the 
Peel Report contains a number of maps showing the acLministrative 
districts of Palestine Governmeiit and Jcwish-owned land, afforestation 
and irrigation, etc. All diese maps were prepared by the Survey of 
Palestine, Jaffa, 1937. But there is also one other map of Palestine on 
which the proposed frontiers of the Jewish and Arab States are drawn 
in a broad red line, and this map bears the significant words, in smaH 
letters, London War Office. 

2T5 
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sympallietic personal ily, siifficlenlly broad-minded to be 
shocked al the petty, unintelligeut misgovernment he 
discovered in Palestine. 

Four of his colleagues were similar colonial experts. The 
sixth, Professor Couplajid, Beil Professor of Colonial History 
at Oxford University, was a considerably younger man, 
and author of several volumes on imperial problems written 
from an intellectual point of view. His inclusion suggested 
that the Palestine problem might also be considered from 
the standpoint of that new imperialist thought which, 
banishing the old brutal mercantile past, tried to see in the 
Empire an alliance against the far worse aggressors outside. 
How far can such an idealist interpretation of British 
imperialism be adequate in the modern world ? The Peel 
Repoj't, written with considerable talent, did not answer this 
question j but at least it left it open. 

In Palestine these Commissioners tackled an issue whose 
partisans were as confused as confusing. The harsh lime- 
light of Jerusalem seemed immediately turned on. The 
sittings of the Commission began with a few firework 
dramatics and a touch of farce. A new Jewisii Labour 
Schedule was due. Should immigration certificates be 
granted while the immigration question was still sub judica ? 
In 1929 Jewish immigration had been suspended during 
the sittings of the Shaw Commission. To tlie Arabs this 
had become tradition ; whatever the outcome of Royal 
Commissions, during their sittings Palestine xnust be 
hermetically closed to Jewish immigrants. On this occasion 
the British Governmeni, as compromise, gave only 1,800 
certificates for the half-year, as against 4', 500 in the previous 
period. The Zioxhsts protested vehemently and auto- 
matically, but accepted the schedule, The Arab leadership, 
however, claimed that the granting of the certificates 
was prejudging the whole issue, and proclaimed an official 
boycott of the Royal Commission ; a tactical mistake, only 
withdrawn at the last moment, after some anxious liours 
for the friends of the Arabs in the Palestine Administration, 
when the annoyed Commissioners were already thinking 
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of packing their trunks. Had tlie Jews possessed the 
political acumen to limit their evidence to four or five daj^s 
the Mufti would undoubtedly have been caught out and 
the Commission have sailed without hearing the Arab case. 
But there was no chance of this. The Zionist evidence was 
exhatistively jn-epared and occupied two full weeks. 

From the beginning an air of unreality was maintained 
before the Commission. Appeals were made by both sides 
to abstract principles, British justice, fair play ; both sides 
gave assurances of their loyalty 5 yet both Jews and Arabs 
knew that the League of Nations period of self-determina- 
tion, democracy and the rest was over, that only British 
imperial interests wou.ld determine the verdict. 

The opening- evidence, delivered by Palestine British 
officials before a surprisingly impartial tribunal, this time 
revealed gross inefficiency and inadequacy in the administra- 
tion of the country. 

The ZiordsL evidence, following, began with a moving 
appeal to the Commissioners by Chaim Weizman, -wlio 
described tixe plight of six nullion Jews in Central and 
Easterji Europe, Zionist achievements in Palestine, which 
held out hopes of saving one in five, one in ten, one in 
twenty of the young European Jews, Zionist readiness 
to come to peacefnl agreement with the Arabs and Jewish 
loyalty to British interests. 

The rest of the Jewish evidence was a long--mnded, 
repetitive, and weaidsome series of speeches, covering 
every conceivable Jewish achievement and Jewish grievance, 
all supporting the argument that, had the Palestine 
Government not obstructed Zionist effort and permitted 
Arab extremists to terrorize the country, the provisions 
of the Mandate could have been carried ont without the 
hostility of the peaceful Arab majority. 

Again the old half-iruth which, considering the wide 
spread of Arab nationalism, was no longer a very credible 
illusion. Lord Peel’s sudden excursions ont of his sleepy 
boredom — -nailing the Zionists down to clear definitions 
of aim and fact in Palestine, something they had always 
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tried to avoid — showed in which direction British policy 
was moving and that the former period of Arab peaceful- 
ness and theoretically unlimited Zionist immigration was 
ended, perhaps never to return. 

The Arab evidence was parallel. If the Zionist case had 
been characteristically over-profuse, evading issues, the 
Arab evidence was true to ty})e in its uncompromising, 
extremist character. Oidy the Mufti and members of his 
party gave evidence. Any Arabs seehing compromise had 
been frightened by threat of assassination. The Arabs 
wanted power. Their evidence was addressed to their own 
audience more than to the Commission. This time the 
ideology of Dr. Goebbels had been joined to traditional 
Oriental argument. Grass exaggerations, blatant false- 
hoods, ludicrous economic non-sequiturs, were calmly put 
forward. t Jamal Husseini, a wealthy gentleman farmer, 
member of perhaps the largest landowning and rent-suching 
family in Palestine, spoke in the interests of the fellaheen. 
Auni Abdul Hadi, when challenged, turned two thousand 
Arab money-lenders in Palestine into Jews. The Mufti 
declared that the Jews wished to destroy the Arab holy 
places, which were not safe under British rule because 
Britain herself was under the Jews. It was rather too 
blatant a statement, too impertinent an attack on British 
prestige. Similarly, the Mufti was too extreme, to say the 
least, when insisting that the number of Jews in Palestine 
must be reduced to the pre-War total. As the Peel Report 
said, the following question put to the Mufti and his 
replies should be noted : 

Question : ‘ Does His Eminence think this country can 
assimilate the 400,000 Jews already in the country ? ’ 

Answer : ‘ No.’ 

Question : ‘ Some of them would have to he removed by a 
process kindly or painful, as the case may be.’ 

Answer : ‘ We must leave all this to the future.’ 

^ Fuad Saba, the economic expert of the Arab Higher Committee, 
in a list of twenty articles designed to show how persistently Govern- 
ment tariffs taxed the feUaheeu for the benefit of Jewish industrialists, 
included as two of the items— sanitary belts and manhole covers. 
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The Mufti’s friends hastily tried to explain that he had 
only made an Eastern bargaining point, starting -with 
80,000 Jetvs in order to agree finally on no more than the 
present number, 400,000, But this bargaining was a bad 
miscalculation, Through his personal appearance, shovnng 
him as the man he was, most of the reputation of religious 
idealism built up around him was destroyed. From this day 
pressure against him grew steadily in Britishpolitical circles. 

After the evidence the Commission could consider Pales- 
tine and its problems. 

From the four hundred pages of the Repo?'t the impres- 
sion can be gained that what .struck the Commission most 
was to find the Jewish National Flome a reality. Considered 
theoretically from abroad, the Jewish position in Palestine 
might have seemed precarious and improbable 5 yet here 
it was a living fact, here were 400,000 people, here were 
towirs, factories, villages and fields, businesses and trans- 
port, all firmly established and forming an amazingly 
stable, successful, alive, and enterprising Jewish sector 
of Palestine. The Jews had expended vast sums — ’this im- 
pressed the Commissioners very much : sixty-three million 
pounds by private capital and fourteen million pounds by 
Jewish institutions, the latter largely hfond perdu. 

‘ The most singular feature in the economy of Palestine 
is the vast amount of capital wliich has been invested in the 
country for which no remittances abroad for interest and sinking 
fund are required. This feature sharply differentiates the 
Jewish National Home from other communities -which have 
been created by a process of colonization and are burdened by 
charges on the capital obtained from overseas for their 
developmoiit. ... It may be argued that even a dieck to immi- 
gration or the reduction of the number of new-comers vvith 
capital or a slackening of interest in the Zionist Movement 
might only cause some readjustment in the economic equilib- 
rium, and probably call out for capital investment some of the 
large deposits in the Palestine banks ’ (p. 312). 

In fact, from every point of view, Jewish national life in 
Palestine was smpri.singly developed. ‘ The only cultural 
difference bettveen this young community and its elders in 
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Europe or America was a difference of inlenslLy/ mainly 
because a qidte unusual proportion of the immigrant com- 
munity were young and highly educated, and most of them 
strongly conscious of a naiional mission. .Tewish settlement 
seemed pornianent. ‘'I'lie domimuit feeling is an over- 
whelming sejiso of escape. The champions of Zionism 
have always held that a Jew released from anti-Jewish 
environments and restored to Palestine would not only 
feel free as he never felt before but would also acquire a 
new self-confidence, a new zest in living from his conscious- 
ness that he was etigaged in a great construclive task — 
and on the wdiole they are now proved right.’ 

This first impression of the Peel Commission contains 
some exaggerations. They were sui’prised by the amazing 
reality of the .Tewish National Home, As men of the world, 
tliey probably tended to a certain bias in favour of the Jews 
— contrary to the and-Jewish petty officials. But they had 
sufficient imagination to recognize the elements of real 
greatness and improbable courage of the Zionist effort. 

‘ It is impossible, we believe, for any imprejiidiced observer 
to see tko National Home and not to wish it w('ll. h has meant 
so much for the relief of unmerited suffering. It displays so 
much energy and enterprise and devotion to a common cause. 
In so far as Britain ha.s helped towards its creation wo would 
claim witli Lord Balfour that to tliat extent, at any rate, 
Christendom has shown itself not oblivions of all (he wnong 
it has done ’ (p. 124). 

So much for the National Home, Christendom, Lord 
Balfour, and the Zionist case, If only it were not for tho 
Arabs, their equal case, their ec[ual national passion and 
a.spirations ! 

The Peel Commission hinted, if it did not admit, that the 
inefficiency and inertness of the cumbersome Palestine 
Goverumeirt had done its share to intensify the Arab anti- 
Jewish movement, and, through twenty years of un- 
enlightened government in which no effort to ‘ de- 
nationalize ’ the country had been made, to give it a 
reactionary and chauvinist form. 
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But this was only a nihior factor, like the undoubted 
financial and other aid given to Arab nationalists by Italian 
and German agents • all this nugliL have helped, but had 
not created tlu' real and fi-rvent Arab nationalist move- 
ment which, if one took a long view, could be as little 
permanently crushed iji Palostine as anywhere else. 

Without doubt, on the balance, Zionist investments, 
colonization and immigration had considerably benefited 
the greater part of the Arabs. The Arab arguments of their 
‘impoverishment’ by Zionist invaders were so much 
nonsense. But their political grievance was as real as it 
could he. The Mufti’s public evidence might he a chain of 
distortions and imtruths, but behind him stood a united 
movement of Arab leaders and middle class and many 
thousands of Arab youth, filled with fear of Jewish domina- 
tion and a determined demand for national rights and self- 
government, "which could no longer be disregarded with- 
out immediately producing a new explosion. (That Arab 
municipal self-government had under these conditions 
I’emained stagnant and corrupt was no counter-argument, 
because Arab political arahitions had been entirely con- 
centrated on iho larger issue.) 

And the Zionists themselves, through their blind spot 
regarding Arab feelings, had done their best to create this 
unbrolLen Arab froiiL, Not only "was Arab national feeling as 
deep-rooted as Zionism, hut likewise part of a greater 
movement. Railways, motor and aeroplane communica- 
tions, the Commission insisted, even with over- emphasis, 
were creating a new unity among the scattered Arab 
peoples. Outside Arab sympathy for the Palestine rebels 
had been much more marked in 1955 than ever before. 
Volunteers had come from Syria and Iraq, financial and 
moral support from every corner of the Arab world. Should 
no Arab demands in Palestine he granted, it was certain 
that strong anti-Zionist and anti-British sentiment would 
develop throughout the Arab East, 

So "what was to be done ? 

Palliatives seemed of little value. Tlrroughont the 
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investigations ihe Commission had been struck by the 
intellectual and political isolation of the two Palestine 
communities. The isolation had started from tlie Jewish 
hide ; the whole philosophy of Zionism was that the Jews 
should live in Palestine as tliougli the country were theirs 
by right to settle in, and empty, or at least half om])ly. 
The growth and spread of the National Home with cities 
and villages had not diminisJied its isolation 5 on the 
contrary, increase in wealth, numbers, economic and social 
possibilities, had helped the Zionists to reach an astonish- 
ing degree of autarchy, to ignore their Arab neighbours 
even in mixed cities like Haifa and Jerusalem, and to 
prolong the illusion of an empty country and the simple 
Zionist equation ; Diaspora persecution — Palestine upbuild- 
ing. In fact, for twenty years this illusion had been 
zealously fostered in the minds of the Jewish population. 
It was a passionate complaint of the Zionists that the whole 
Arab education in Palestine, which the Government had 
failed to control, had become one vast system of national 
anti-Jewisli incitement of the Arab youth. But for all 
its ‘ peaceful, progressive and constructive ’ character the 
Jewish educational system performed exactly the same 
function ; 

‘ From the age of thiee or four years, wlien Jewisli children 
enter the kindergarten to he taught Hebi'ew, if they do not 
know it already, piide in the past of Jewry and in the National 
Home as an exclusively and intensely Jewish achievement of 
the present is the dynamic centre-point of their whole in- 
tellectual development. The idea that they are to share their 
life in any way witli the Arabs, that they are growing up to he 
fellow-citizens with the Arabs in a common Palestinian State, 
is only recognized in the teaching of a little Arabic in the 
secondary schools. So far, in fact, from facilitating a bettor 
understanding between tlio races, the Jewish educational 
system is making the latter more and more difficult as year by 
year its production of eager Jewish nationalists mounts up ’ 
(p. 555). 

Difficulties of even elementary contact were increased 
by the fundamental difference between, roughly, the 
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modern Western outlook of the Jews and the Oriental 
level of the Arabs, particularly the illiteracy and poverty 
of the peasant majority, which in the eyes of the Commis- 
sion, ignorant of Soviet achievement, could hardly be 
changed. 

‘ Whetlier in relieving the Arab peasant of his indebted- 
ness by co-operative societies and agricultural banks or in 
persuading him to irrigate his lands or to plant fruit trees, 
several decades must pass before any marked change will be 
apparent’ (p. 271). 

The situation of Palestine therefore showed the strange 
phenomenon of two different communities living in one 
country, even frequently meeting each other, in contact in 
business and administration, yet socially unaware of each 
other’s existence, each pursuing a political line which the 
mere presence of the other community made impossible. 

The Jews demanded free Zionist immigration, the Arab.s, 
as majority, self-government in order to end Zionism. 

‘ We are confronted, therefore, with a paradoxical situation. 
The Arabs of Palestine, it has been admitted, are as fit to 
govern themselves as the Arabs of Iraq or Syria. The Jews of 
Palestine, it is clear, are as fit to govern themselves as any 
educated community in Europe or elsewhere. Yet, associated 
as they are under the Mandate, self-government is impracti- 
cable for both people ' (p. 362). 

So what was to he done ? The international situation was 
pressing. Palliatives — -fundamental agricultural reform, 
limited self-government, planned instead of unplanned 
colonization — were rejected by the Coramission, ivith a 
hint to the Jews that there was no time ; 

‘ Like everyone else, tire Jews must realize that another 
world war is unhappily not impossible ; and in tlie changes 
and chances of war it is easy to imagine circumstances under 
which the Jews might have to rely on their own resources 
for the defence of the National Home. Tliere, then, is a 
second and veiy potent reason for haste ’ (p, 124). 

What, therefore, was the solution in the minds of the 
Comnaissioners ? The simplest, and one traditionally 
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Britisli, and one which could at once he executed : To 
divide Palestine. There was to be one predominantly 
Jewish Slate and one predominantly Arab State ; and 
because, after all, Britain had vital strategic interests in 
Palestine, there would in addition be a British Mandated 
State containing Jerusalem, the lioly Cil}'', with a corridor 
leading to the sea. 

Only' — ^the trouble was that there was so little to divide. 
The total cultivable area of Palestine, optimistically 
reckoned, was not over 4,000 square miles 5 its three large 
urban areas, Haifa, Jerusalem, Tel Aviv-Taffa, containing 
d'50,000 people or one-third of the populalion, were 
entirely mixed, 60 per cent Jewish and d'O per cent Arab. 
The citrus area along the coastal plain was a patchwork of 
.Jewish and Arab plantations. So what -was there left for 
state-making except the bare stretches of hill country ? 

Theoretically there might have been one solution. As a 
country Palestine Avas a fiction ; had it been joined with 
Syiia, a Jcwvisli portion might have boon carved out of the 
greater ‘ I.jevant Federation,’ vAithout arousing Arab fears 
of JeAA'ish domination, one of the strongest motives for the 
Arab rising. But this Avould have involved changes in the 
British and French .spheres of influence, and as such was 
out of the question. The Co^nmission therefore had to draw 
frontiers Avithin the narrow limits of Palestine. Zionist 
colonization had taken place along fairly continuous 
geographical areas, which could be roughly followed and 
enlarged. The Jewish State, as seen by the Commissioners, 
therefore included all of Galilee and most of the densely 
settled coastal plain from Haifa in the north to the Gaza 
area in the south, with a corridor at Jaffa. 

Most of the rest of Palestine, that is the relatively large 
hill country of Nablus and .Jenin in the north and Hebron 
and Beersheba in the south, together Avith the Negeb, 
the semi-desert southern portion inhabited only by 
Beduin, could be combined with Transjordan into an Arab 
State. Because this Arab State, shut off from the sea, would 
he extremely poor, the British Exchequer would be asked 
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to vol6 £2^000^000 Ioi‘ its estcibli^lmi^nL ^ riiidj in ciddidorij 
it would derive reyeinie from two imporUnt Jewisli enter- 
prises within its borders, tJie Jordan Power Works and the 
Palestine PoLasii Works at the Dead Sea. 

British strategic interests were equally safeguarded. 
During 1936 and 1937 Jerusalem had — thanks to the 
riots — gradually and unnoticed become a considerable 
British garrison town, and the obvious future administratiye 
centre of the Middle East. For militaiy reasons the area 
around Jerusalem and Bethlehem was therefore maintained 
as British Mandate, and linked with the sea at Jaffa by a 
corridor including Lydda aerodrome, the largest in the 
Middle East. Justification for this move was found in the 
guardianship of the Holy Places : 

‘ We regard ihe protection of the Holy Places as a per- 
manent trust, unique in its character and purpose, and not 
contemplated by Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. 

‘ Iiz order to avoid rnisundez’standing, it might be frankly 
stated that this trust will only terminate if and when the 
League of Nations and the United Stales desire it to be so, 
and that, while it would be the trustee’s duty to promote tho 
well-being and development of the local population con- 
cerned, it is not intendexl that in the course of time they slzould 
stand by themselves as a wholly self-governing community ’ 
(p. 382). 

The Jewish and Arab States, it was intended, should finally 
become two completely * independent and sovereign 
States/ -with full internal authority over their immigration, 
military, finance, and tariff policies, bound to each other 
and to Great Britain by special treaty. 

The Jewish State would contain four ^ mixed ’ towns, 
Haifa, Tiberias, Safed, and Acre, which, to ease the transfer, 
would for a transition period remain under British adminis- 
tration. Because the Arab State would lose taxation rights 
over two large Arab communities, those of Haifa and 
Jerusalem, it would be compensated by an annual sub- 
vention by the Jewish State. 

This division seemed to the Commission a fust one. 
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True^ an Arab minority of nearly 500,000 would come 
under the Jewish State 5 hut, if Zionist colonization con- 
tinued, the Jewish State would soon be sufficiently Jewish. 
The greatest problem was that of Galilee and the northern 
frontier, where a solidly Arab hill country of 80,000 
inhabitants w^as surrounded on three sides by narrow 
Zionist colonization zones, and on the fourth by the Syrian 
frontier. 

How was Galilee to be divided ? According to population 
the centre of Arab mountain area would become an enclave 
surrounded on three sides by Jewish strips, cut off entirely 
from the rest of the Arab State. 

The difficulty was of the im 23 erialist kind. To the north, 
not separated from Galilee by any natural frontier, was 
Syria, under French influence. To join the central hill 
counliy of Galilee to the new Syrian States would have 
involved no geographical or national problems and meant a 
clean cut between Arabs and Jews. But it would have 
meant transferring a considerable strategical area from 
British to French control, and this was not possible. So 
there was only one solution : Central Galilee, though it 
had remained overwhelmingly Arab, would have to be part 
of the Jewish State. The Commission tried to cover up this 
difficulty : 

^ The proposed frontier necessitates the inclusion in the 
Jewish area of the Galilee Highlands between Safad and the 
Plain of Acre. It will be remembered that this is the part of 
Palestine in which the Jews have retained a footing almost, 
if not entirely, without a break from the beginning of the 
Diaspora to the present day, and that the sentiment of all 
Je^vsTy is deeply attached to the holy cities of Safad and Tiberias. 
Until quite recently, moreover, the Jews in Galilee have lived 
on friendly terms with their Arab neighbours 5 and through- 
out the series of disturbances the fellaheen of Galilee have 
shown themselves less amenable to political incitement than 
those of Samaria and Judea, where the centres of Arab 
nationalism are located ’ (p. 58^0* 

These are almost Zionist arguments. But still, numerous 
such administrative problems had been successfully dealt 
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with within the patchwork of the British Colonial Empire. 
To reduce tfie minority problem and provide scope for 
Jewish immigration to create a more solid Jemsh State, 
the Commission proposed British co-operation and financial 
aid for a transfer of the Arab population from the Jewish 
to the Arab State, some of which was, ‘in the last resort,’ 
to be compulsory. 

The Report embodying the Partition scheme w'as pub- 
lished at the end of July 1957, together — rather sur- 
prisingly — -with a Government White Paper immediately 
accepting Partition in principle. 

What can be said about the Peel scheme ? That in spirit 
it really belongs to a period of British imperialism which 
was past, that it was too intellectual, too reasonable. It was 
conceived abstractedly, as though there were ample time 
for its execution, and not sufficiently in the light of the 
critical Mediterranean situation, with its threat of German 
and Italian dynamic expansion, and its disturbed native 
populations — hard facts impressing themselves inescapably 
upon the British Government, and making anything like 
the compulsory transfer of a large body of Arabs a very 
doubtful proposition. 

Still, the Report represented the first step towards reform 
in the light of Palestine realities, as conceived by six of 
Britain’s best imperial administrators. There was no question 
but that it favoitred the Jews. Unlike the petty British 
officials on the spot, who were invariably pro-Arah, Lord 
Peel and his colleagues, high British politicians and men 
of the world, were extraordinarily impressed by the 
European aspect and scale of the Jewish achievement. 
Their genuine aim to give fm-ther scope for at least a 
number of years to the Zionist migration to Palestine is 
shown hy the fact that they pledged British money on a 
considerable scale to establish the Arah State and transfer 
the minority. For all the miniature area of this proposed 
Jewdsh State — 1,800 square miles, one-fifth of Palestine— 
it contained more than half the irrigable area, two-thirds 
or more of the citrus plantation, tlie fertile seahoardj -with 
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its possibilities of dense cultivation^ and Haifa, the deep- 
water port and already the greatest commercial centre of 
the Levant, To the Arabs little more than the undeveloped 
hill country remained (that the flourishing development 
of the Jewdsh area was due to Jewish effort was only half 
the argument— it was an area which could repay such 
effort) 5 of their three large urbaii cornniunities two were 
lost and the third, Jaffa, isolated as an enclave 5 the 
autonomy and self-government they had gained for their 
State would be negatived by their economic baclwardness; 
How unfavourable they thought the Partition scheme is 
shown by the extent to which prominent Arab nationalists, 
even a man like Auni Abdul Hadi, the leader of the extreme 
Arab Independence Party, declared themselves ready (iii 
private, of course) to negotiate a Jewish-Arab agreement 
granting the Jews a considerable annual immigration quota 
and avoiding the disaster of Partition, 

For the Jewish people — had the Zionist leadership 
possessed political boldness — the Peel Report could have 
become as important as the Balfour Declaration. It could 
have been a step of further recognition of their position as 
a permanent factor in Palestine. As the Zionist leaders, 
Weizman, Ben-Guriou and the others kneAV, the economic 
position in Palestine was becoming dangerously precarious. 
For two years, in spite of all efforts, economic deterioration 
had been rapidly going on ^ the 1956-7 citrus export 
season on which extravagant hopes had been placed because 
of the Spanish civil war had 011 the contrary proved a 
disastrous failure because the Valencia Government had 
dumped vast quantities of oranges at any price. And it was 
obvious that Jewish industries could never really become 
established under a mandatory regime depriving them 
of any protection. Partition, giving tlie Jews vital autonomy, 
would at last give them some firm gr'ound under their feet } 
they would for the first time be able to bargain for reciprocal 
tariffs for their citrus exports, would be able to conduct 
constructive finance, taxation and customs policies ; there 
would be good prospects of raising outside loans and even 
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coiulucling financial ncgoLiatious mtli responsible Arabs 
for Jewish colonizalion outside the borders of the State, 
TruOj in view of the large Arab minority to be dealt with 
and the transition period proposed by the British; the future 
bristled with difficulties 5 yet certain immense advantages 
were so obvious that among the harassed Zionist admiiiis- 
tmtorS; Zionist optimism suddenly revived — and new 
justification was found. 

Every political consideration sliould therefore have 
induced the Zionists to accept the Peel scheme at once, and 
with Jewish quickness make immediate practical proposals 
to facilitate its progress. Reality and realism would have 
been brought into Palestine politics. Both the limits of 
Zionism and its real prospects — ^relief for so many suffering 
Jews — ^would have been cleaidy demonstrated. 

Instead; when these limits to Zionism were officially 
announced by the voice of the British Government; the 
greater part of ihe Zionist world, faced at the same time 
witli the horrible dimensions of the Jewsh tragedy, lost all 
touch with political realism. Among Jemsh socialists as 
much as among ouL-aud-oul nationalists, reckless opposition 
flared up. To agree to the Peel proposals jnight mean 
facing Palestine realities, but was felt as betrayal of the 
spirit of Zionism and the entire hope of Jev\Ty. And out- 
side Palestine the shout of opposition was, if anything, 
fiercer. Here was the result of the messianic propaganda 
with which the Ziouksts had so long spunked on themselves 
and the Jewish people. For two yeai^s now they had 
tried desperately to disregard the grim realities of 
Palestine — the precarious economic situation, the critical 
position of the Bzdtish in the Meditenvinean precluding 
further commitments, the steady grov^^h of violent 
hostility among the Arabs. Instead, they had piimed 
their faith to old catchwords— that Palestine was the Jews' 
by historic right, British policy pro-Jewisli, Arab opjjosi- 
tion a matter of a few criminal effendis 3 that Palestine 
still held great prospects, and if Palestine were too sinall 
there were vast empty areas beyond its borders aw^aiting 
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Jemsh expansion. How could the Zionists go back on their 
own beliefs by accepting a small liirhlod area because there 
\Yas no alternative ^ 

Storms of protest were raised against such decision. In 
factj throughout the Diaspora the most exaggerated side 
of Zionism now showed itself. In London and Warsaw^ 
New York and Johannesburg^ ardent ZionisLSj together 
yvith countless Jews who were generally remote from 
Zionism^ now raised a spontaneous outcry against any 
betrayal of Jewish rights by Weizman, Ben Gurion, and 
the other Zionist leaders : there must be no cowardlinesSj, 
whether in Palestine or in world politics , Jewish hopes in 
Palestine, suddenly hallowed again, must not be sold out 
merely because of Arab conspiracy and a few Arab bullets ! 

The vehemence of this opposition on the part of the 
Zionist masses confused the Zionist leaders, even though 
it was a natui^al result of their own past propaganda. The 
occasion demanded courage, but after two discouraging- 
years, this was badly lacking. At hastily-convened iiieetiiigs 
the Zionist leaders conferred. Lord Peel and Mi-. Ormsby- 
Gore, the Colonial Secretary, ex2:)GCted swift acceptance ol 
the new Partition plan, and decisive action hy the Zionist 
leaders was required. But in the general confusion there 
was something in their owm hearts which oclxoed to the 
protests, and they found it easy to decide, as a stratagem to 
save time for final acceptance, to join Ihe jnajority. 

Thereupon a strange political struggle, a3id for the Jew^s 
a tragic one, began. To the bewildermojit of the British 
Government, which had expected strong Arab but not 
Zionist opposition, ofticial protest, meetings by all national 
Zionist Fedei^ations were announced. A full-dress Parlia- 
mexatary debate was lu'ged by Bidtisli friends of the Zionists 
on the British Government. Attlee, Morrison, Wedgwood, 
and other British Labour Icadei’s, suppoxning the Zionists, 
announced the opposition of the Labour Party to Partition, 
or at least any Paif ition not giving vastly greater scope to the 
Jew’^s, as a betrayal of the Mandate and the Balfoirr Declara- 
tion. The full mistake of Zionist oppositioxi became appai-ent 
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as tlie debate went on. Partition was equally opposed 
by the rich English Assimilationist Jews, who abhorred 
recognition of any Jewish State or Jewish nationality, and- 
whose spokesman, the new Viscount Samuel, made a power- 
ful, one-sided speech emphasizing the numerous weak 
points and problems of the scheme. From the Arab view- 
point Partition was opposed almost on the same terms by 
the Tory supporters of the Arabs, and finally, quite un- 
expectedly, Winston Churchill and other leading imperialists 
rose to explore the foolishness of grajiting ‘ sovereign 
independence ’ to two tiny states in Palestine without a 
basis of existence. 

As on the Legislative Council issue. Government spokes- 
men seemed alone in supporting proposed reforms for 
Palestine, and after such sui’pi'ising unanimous opposition, 
the Partition scheme would have seemed in danger, if 
not already killed, if this new Government of Chamheriain 
had not been more tenacious than any Government 
before it. 

The Zionist leaders continued to act a part at the Zionist 
Congress at Zurich in August, The real position in Pales- 
tine was not revealed to the assembled Zionist delegates. 
One-tliird of the Congress reiected Partition outright ; 
the other two-thirds, uneasily led by Weizman, rejected 
the Peel scheme, and only agreed that in principle the 
Jewish Executive might negotiate about a Jewish State, 
but a much lai'ger one, virtually all Palestine. 

After this the storm subsided ; the Zionists seemed to 
wait. The British Government did nothing. Gradually it 
dawned on leaders and rank and file alike that in aligning 
themselves with anti-Zionist Jews and Arabs in defeating 
the Partition proposals, they had placed themselves in an 
impossible position. 

Autumn 1957 was a had time for the Palestine Jews. 
The Arabs went on shooting. Though the British authori- 
ties made considei-able efforts to maintain order, though 
numerous Arabs were killed, caught or imprisoned, 
terrorism, now firmly rooted, went on. The orange export 
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season began very badly. By November and December 
Jewish tinemployment had grown to at least 10,000, an 
enormous figure for such a small community. Immigration 
was reduced to a trickle, and then almost vanished* The 
British had little need to impose political restrictions — * 
economic crisis following on the Jewish- Arab struggle had 
done it for them. As always, the Palestine Jews showed 
themselves at their best in ihis critical period. Bold and 
partly successful efforts were made by every Zionist im 
stitution, by all public bodies, to relieve unemployment. 
As a gesture the Histadrut initiated another labour turn- 
over fund. But these efforts could now only touch the 
fringe of the economic depression and disorder. For the 
first time a spirit of defeat and planless bewilderment 
spread amongst the Zionist ranks. The Jewish position 
seemed little better in Palestine than in Europe. There 
was notliing to do now but to hold out grimly, and wait, and 
this the Palestine Jews did. At the end of 1937 the Zionist 
leaders were glad to accept Partition even on less favourable 
terms than those of the Peel Commission, which they had 
so emotionally rejected in the summer. 

And the Arabs ? What of their national hopes ? 

Moderate Arabs, realizing also that Palestine had become 
a mixed country, had been against the uncompromising 
extremism of the Mufti^s evidence. Now they saw it had 
obviously failed. The Mufti himself had not escaped severe 
censure, nor was his position any longer sure. But this 
was only a side issue. They were wholly dismayed by the 
result of their sti’uggle. Lord PeePs Partition proposals 
had at once been accepted by the British Government. 
The friendship of high Palestine officials, and promises held 
out by British political supporters, had availed them 
nothing. The British Government and the aims of British 
imperialism opposed them like a vast intangible force. 
Though they had partly stopped Zionism, they themselves 
had gained nothing. The prospect of a puppet Arab 
kingdom in the hills only attracted a few pro-British 
careerists. So they felt baffled, angry, defeated ; that the 
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Zionists also opposed Partition did not lessexi their be\vilder- 
nient 5 they only thought it a Zionist trick. 

For the first few weeks after the Report was published 
Arab nationalist ranks could have been split. More than 
ever before were they i-eady to negotiate a reasonable 
settlement. But neither the British nor the Zionists took 
the slightest initiative in this direction. Arab public opinion 
was thrown back on extremism. This gave the Mufti 
his chance. A month after the publication of the Report 
and after the first shock had passed over, a strong political 
campaign against the treason of moderate Arab leaders was 
launched. During the autumn half a dozen outstanding 
Arabs not belonging to the Mufti’s party were calmly 
assassinated in broad daylight. Resistance to terrorism 
was all the more easily crushed because of the apparent 
inviolability of the Mufti. In spite of the accusations voiced 
in the Peel Report^ the attitude of the Palestine Govern- 
ment was still ojie of queer inexplicable separation of the 
Mufti and the Arab Higher Committee from the terrorist 
actions committed at their order. 

Terrorism was only one side of the Mufti’s activities. At 
Bloudan, a Lebanese summer resort, an ‘ Arab Congress 
for Palestine ’ was called at the beginning of September. 
For all its publicity the Congress was a bad failure. British 
and French pressure kept outside Arabs away. But a 
stronger Nazi and Fascist tinge was apparent in the 
speeches, Soon afterwards Baldur von Schirach, the 
German youth leader, publicly toured Iraq, Syria, and 
the Lebanon, half secretly meeting the Arab leaders. 
A wave of propaganda in favour of the Palestine and 
other Arabs was launched from Italian and German 
stations. 

Did the Mufti expect help from outside ? Or did he 
sense that the support of Palestine officials could not 
indefinitely shield him from the hostility of a cold but 
implacable British Government ? Who knows— but he 
went too far. At the end of September Yelland Andrews, 
District Commissioner for Galilee, one of the few Palestine 
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officials who might have been described as pro-Jevdslij^ 
was shot on leaving the English Chuixh at Nazareth. His 
assistant commissioner narrowly escaped a second bullet. 

For three days there was silence in the country. Then 
the British Government acted. The Arab Higher Com- 
mittee was declared illegal^ dissolved^, and its members 
arrested. Haj Amin el Husseini^ tlxe Mufti, was deposed 
from all his official positions. Jamal Husseini and Auni 
Abdul Hadi, two of the most prominent leaders, avoided 
arrest, the fhst by escape from Palestine, the second by 
being out of the country. The remaining members of the 
Arab Higher Committee were promptly sent into exile 
in the Seychelle Islands.^ 

Would the Arabs rise ? Against all the fears of the pro- 
Arabs in London, nothing happened. Thus encouraged, 
the Government struck at the Mufti himself, who had 
taken refuge in the Mosque of Omar. But this Lime the 
police were too late. Information had leaked through 5 
before he could be arrested, the Mufti had escaped in dis- 
guise from Jerusalem, and was found off tlie Lebanese 
coast by coastguards and interned by the French. 

The Palestine Arabs were now leaderless. But this was 
no solution. 

Certain developments in Syria aided the Mufti. The 
Damascus Arabs who now formed the Syrian Government 
could no longer maintain the private armed forces they 
had built up in opposition. For very little money these 

^ Great reliance had apparently been placed on him for carrying 
out the technical side of possible partition proposals. The Peel Commis- 
sion wrote of him ; ^ We desire to malce special mention of the services 
of Mr. L. Y. Andrews, development officer, wlio also was in constant 
attendance on the Commission and upon whom was placed the re- 
sponsibility for the arrangements of our tour and our visits to the 
districts. This he discharged with conspicuous success. His wide 
local knowledge and long acquaintance with the country was invaluable.’ 

2 They included Khalidi, the Arab Mayor of Jerusalem, Bin Gitssein, 
the eighteen-stone leader of the youth movement, modelled on Roelim 
(in every way), and Fuad Saba, the economist, who could now ponder 
oyer the problem of manhole covers and sanitary belts from an adequate 
distance. 
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gunmen were now ready to operate in Palestine in the 
Mufti’s service. But times had changed. Most of the senior 
British officials in Palestine had been changed too. Sir 
Charles Teg art ^ an expert from Iiidiaj had been sent to 
reorganize the Police. One fully equipped division of troops 
was permanently stationed in the country. The handling 
of the Arabs was no longer so delicate. In their first clash 
with the troops on Cliristmas Day 1957, an armed band of 
two hundred Syrian Arabs was destroyed, losing half their 
numbers, while the remainder fled to Syria. 

But sporadic terrorism was almost impossible to stop. 
Jews, Arabs, and occasional Britishers, were miudered. 
Slowly the life of the country became paralysed. Aftei* 
one particularly bad murder of five Jews, Jewish retaliation 
flared up in a short burst, publicly disavowed by the Zionist 
leaders, and immediately followed by some thirty or forty 
arrests. After this the Jews relapsed into fatalist acceptance 
of disorder, and Palestine at the end of 1957 was an entirely 
different country compared to what it had been two years 
before. The Jews were becoming impoverished, the Arabs 
more so. Zionism had come to a standstill, Arab revolt 
had for the moment become aimless. And on January 8, 
1958, the British Government published a new White 
Paper, in which both Jews and Arab hopes were dis- 
appointed. Partition was neither brought nearer, nor 
rejected. Obviously the British Government was waiting 
for the major political situation to become more defined. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


LAST STAND OF TPIE JEWISH MIDDLE CLASS 

W HEN considering the social or political problems of 
Palestine, one should remember that it really is 
almost entirely a post- War country. 

The country the British took oyer in 1918 was a half- 
derelict Turkish province, poorest and least important of 
the Mediterranean countries, mth a population of 750,000, 
including 70,000 Jews badly impoverished by the War, 
and 680,000 Arabs, mostly half-starved fellaheen and 
nomads. 

The two post-War decades, 1918-38, have been char- 
acterized by British colonial administration, Zionist 
immigration and investments on a vast scale, the appeai'ance 
of new tirbanized Arabs and Arab nationalism, and the 
swift modernization of the greater part of the country. 

At the beginning of 1938 the total population was 
1,450,000 (nearly doubled), including 420,000 Jews and 
over 1,000,000 Arabs. The country had gained a modern 
(or more or less modern) administration, new railways, 
ports, a road network. New cities had sprung up, above ail 
Tel Aviv, with its Jewish populatioii of 160,000. Scientific 
agriculLimai methods had been introduced by the Jews. 
An astonishing develojiment of citrus plantations, represent- 
ing an investment of twenty million pounds, has taken place 
in the coastal helt ^ since 1 936 Palestine has been the first 
orange and grape-fruit exporting counti-y in the world 
(almost half the citrus plantations are owned by Palestine 
Arabs). Swdft Jewish commercial and industrial develop- 
ment has also affected the Arabs. Systematic drainage and 
amelioration has banished the former epidemic diseases. 

Z39 
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New education systems, Jewish and Arab, ( 3 xist side by 
side 5 extensive health and social services, Jewish and 
Government, have been established. 

The Jewish sector of Palestine is as up-to-date as any in 
Europe and America. In the Palestine Arab sector the 
population has shown the highest rate of natural increase 
ever recorded anywhere. Arab health and vital statistics 
have aheady surpassed those of East European countries. 

The only problem not solved, in fact steadily woi'sening, 
is that of racial or national strife. 

What is Jewish Palestine — nucleus of a new state, or 
temporary refuge ? 

Viewed from abroad, the situation of the Je^vs in 
Palestine seems highly precarious : that of a small Jewish 
minority in the midst of hostile Arabs, dependent upoji 
British policy, unhappily involved in Mediterranean 
politics. 

But in Palestine itself entirely the opposite effect is 
created : that of a sinprisingly complete, firmly-rooted, and 
self-contained national unit. Here are Jewish villages 
and fields, Jewish towns wdth their industrial quarters and 
shopping centres with ti^affic blocks in hrand-xaew streets, 
tlmonged by crowds of recently-arrived Jews, excited and 
nationalist, and no longer regarding themselves as strangers 
in Palestine. 

The Jewish sector to-day has a population of something 
between 400,000 to 450,000 5 with natural increase and 
the present trickle of immigration it mil presumably 
approach half a million in a few years’ ti me . Half a million ! 
In Europe it would be almost nothing, hut in the Middle 
East the Palestine Jew^s already wield considerable economic 
and political and even military power. They are already 
a factor to be considered in Mediterranean politics. 

What of their future ? It can hai’dly ho known. In 
fact, ihc picture of Palestine, like that of Zionism, is not 
fixed. It has shifted and changed continually with the 
successive waves of immigrants who came pouring into the 
country and who diifered so much from each other : 
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the early Russian idealists and Rothschild charity settlers of 
the ’eighties and ’nineties, then the first organized Zionist 
workers, after the War the flood of radical post -War youth 
from Russia and Poland ready to build Jewish socialism in 
Palestine, the swarm of small Jewish traders and capitalists 
of the years 1924-27, the German-Jeudsli business and 
professional men of 1935, and following them Jewish 
immigrants from all over the world, from poverty-stricken 
Yemenite and Persian Jews to Jewish rentiers who brouoht 

D 

a spirit of suburban villadom to the stony hills of Jerusalem, 
until, when immigration subsided again in 1937, over 
400,000 Jews had been brought to Palestine. 

In spite of its miniatm-e dimensions Jetwsh Palestine 
seems to show a bewildering variety of human types, from 
the intellectual Jewish co-operative farmers in Jezreel 
to Jewish real estate speculators in the Tel Aviv cafes, 
wiry Jewish stevedores from Salonika worldng among the 
breakers in the Tel Aviv port, Yemenite Jews living seven 
or eight to a room in the new Tel Aviv slums, middle class 
German Jews living a Eiu’opean middle class life in their 
villas on Mount Carmel or the suburbs of Jerusalem. But 
this variety, like the polyglot atmosphere inevitably created 
by recent immigrants drawn from every possible country, is 
deceptive. It is only on the sm-face. In fact, closer examina- 
tion of Jewish Palestine immediately reveals a striking 
Jewish psychological unity, even between immigrants 
from totally different countiies, and this is easily intelligible. 
As far as the scattered Jews can be called a nation, they are 
almost entirely a middle class nation, with few and not 
very deep class distinctions. Jewish solidarity has alw’^ays 
been a by-word, both among Jews and their opponents. 
Recent historical events have heightened the consciousness 
of common Jewish fate ^ throughout Palestine there is a 
pervading sense that this is a common refuge— -a last stand 
of the Jewish middle class, ixi which every Jew in Palestine 
is coitcerned. It is this haxmting sense of common fate and 
common struggle which gives the Zionist spirit in Palestine 
its unquestioned strength and vitality. The Palestine Jews 
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know they have nothing to lose, that this is a last stand, 
and this knowledge has enabled them to rise to the greatest 
tests and to defend themselves with rare courage. No 
Jewish settlement in Palestine has yet yielded to attack, 
and communications across the most dangerous roads have 
never yet been allowed to lapse. It is this same rather 
desperate spirit which has enabled untrained and, for the 
most part propertyless, Jevvish immigrants to change almost 
at once into farmers, mechanics, or building workers — and 
to succeed surprisingly well, and sufficiently fast to adapt 
themselves to the now conditions of the country. 

How long this vital impulse will endure cannot be 
prophesied. The Arab background, hostile and inert, 
surrounds this miniature Jewish ‘ State ’ on every side. 
But one tliirag is already clear j the impact of Zionism has 
been strong enough to transform its surroundings as much 
as it may become transformed by them. And in the brief 
present period in which one can look ahead Zionism has 
done a remarkable thing 5 it has created a new unit of 
specifically Jevvish middle class civilization in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, and created it almost overnight. 

This new Jewish unit is not very large. Immigration 
proceeded too fast to spread evenly over Palestine. Jewish 
settlement is highly concentrated. The total Jewish 
land amounts to only 1,400,000 dunam, or less than 500 
square miles. Three-quarters of the Jewish population 
lives in the urban areas of Tel Aviv, Jerusalem, and Haifa, 
and rather more than half the population lives within 
ten miles from the centre of Tel Aviv. Only one-fifth 
(or, if the immense difficulties be taken into account, as 
much as one-fifth !) is engaged in farming, the remaining 
foiu’-fifths in commerce and industry, building, transport, 
the professions. 

The largest centre and the focal point of Jewish Palestine 
is Tel Aviv, a hundred per cent Jewish city, with a popula- 
tion of 150,000, which has sprung up so unexpectedly on a 
stretch of empty sands. Tol Aviv is the centre of the citrus 
belt 5 it also has a considerable range of small Jewish in- 
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dustries, and is to-day trying to live on these and on a rather 
diminished building programme and tourist traffic, and on 
entrepot trade helped by the recent opening of its own port. 
North and south of Tel Aviv, in the rather narrow citrus 
zone, are a number of Jewish citrus-growing colonies, of 
which the largest have already reached the size of small 
country towns. Thirty miles away from the coast, rather 
isolated from the rest of Jewish Palestine, lies Jerusalem, 
which has a Jewish population of 75,000, partly of Oriental 
origin, and contains the Hebrew University and central 
offices of the Jewish Agency and other Jewish public in- 
stitutions. Haifa, steadily growing in importance as an 
international port, has a population of 110,000, of which 
rather more than half is Jewish, and again rather more than 
half of this JevTish population consists of organized workers. 
South of Haifa lies another and rather smaller Jewish citrus 
zone. West of Plaifa, in the Plain of Jezreel, a chain of 
Jewish agricultural communes extends as far as Beisan in 
the Jordan Valley. In the hills of Galilee there are certain 
scattered Jewish agricultural ai’eas, and a rather larger 
group of villages beside Lake Tiberias and in the Jordan 
Valley, round the hydro-electric works of the Palestine 
Electric Corporation. About ten thousand Jews live in the 
two ancient cities of Tiberias and Safed. In the Upper 
Jordan Valley, the recently required ITuleh swamps will, 
after suitable drainage, provide another fairly large 
colonization area. A few small mixed-farming villages have 
recently been established north of Acre on the borders of 
Palestine and the Lebanon. 

This is all, the nucleus of a Jewish State which can be 
crossed by car from one extreme end to the other in thi-’ee 
hours, and which in several places is only a few miles 
broad. 

Although the Jewish area in Palestine is so small, 
it yet contains a significant agricultural hinterland in 
wliich every square foot of land has been intensively and 
tenaciously utilized. 

Jewish success in agriculture was uaespected j the Jews 
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have for ceiitui’ies been an urban people. But if a real 
foothold Avas to be gained in Palestine, a measure of 
agricultural settlement round the tOAvns was essential. 
The return of the Jews to the laud, to agi-iculture and 
simple A'illage life, has been a vital part of Ziojiist mysticism. 
The best of the young immigrants volunteered as land 
workers. JeAvish agricultm’e had the consistent support 
of the Zionist Organization and of the Histadrut. To-day, 
the JeAvish orange and grape-fruit zone in the coastal 
belt has an export of 7 million boxes of citrus fruit, which 
Avill shortly rise to 10 million boxes, or more than the 
combined citrus exports of South Africa and Brazil. But 
citrus farming, mostly a capitalist venture, has become 
largely rationalized and industrialized. .TeAvish mixed 
farming, far harder to establish in the dillicult climatic and 
soil conditions of Palestine, Iras been mainly developed 
in the labour settlements on large scale and scientifically- 
planned lines. Scientific research institutions of the Zionist 
Organization and tIisLadrut and Zionist loan and credit 
organizations liave givetr decisive help. The agricultural 
experience of the Arab villagers — ^what there was of it — 
was also drawn upon. To-day, as a result, JeAAdsh farmers 
are carrying on grain, fodder, fruit, vegetable, poultry 
and dairy farming Avith distinct success and by up-to-date 
methods which, for all that the Arabs have learnt and 
imitated them to a certain extent, still sharply divide 
every Jewish settlement from the neighboming Arab 
fields, and which are unique iui the East. As only one 
example : By skilful cross-breeding of Swiss or Frisian 
stock Avith the native Damascene cattle, the average yield 
of JeAAdsh cows has been brought up to four thousand litres 
per year as opposed to the seven hundred litres of the Arab 
village cow-^an example shoAving hoAv much, political issues 
apart and if one could only assume a rational social brdeiq 
JeAvish scientific progress could have benefited the Avhole 
country ! 

Since the beginning of 1957 JeAvish agriculture like, 
every other Jewish activity in Palestine, has suffered badly 
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from the economic depression and the problem of cheap 
competition and mar ke ling ihe agricullural produce has 
again become a crucial one which, it seems, cannot be 
solved without adequate customs barriers. 

Jewish commerce and industry could, of course, be more 
easily developed ^ the commercial tradition of the Jews 
gave them a i^eady start. In Palestine, Jewish industry and 
trade are carried on by a large number of small but at the 
same time remarkably modern enterprises. The whole 
country has been largely electrified by the Palestine Electric 
Corporation from its Jordan hydro-electric works and large 
power-stations in tiaifa and Tel Aviv, and on the whole, 
wherever possible, the latest machinery has been installed 
even in the smallest factories. Similarly, technical and 
woi'king experience has grown parallel with industrial 
development. To-day the standards of Jevish workers, 
mechanics, or technicians in Palestine az^e as high as that in 
any countzy. 

Where the Jewish commuziily, and particularly the 
Zionist leadership, has been remarkably successful is in 
co-ordinating this feverish mass development into a distinct, 
oi'ganized, self-contained social unit. The impact of Zioniszxi 
and ready Jewish solidarity have played their part in the 
swift growth of Jewish self-government, azid, as it is called, 
‘ the conquest and fortification of Jewish positions.’ Almost 
half of the Jewish population is organized in the trade 
unions and co-operatives of the Histadrut. But, even outside 
the Histadrut, Jewish Palestine rests on a complex structure 
of co-operatives of every type, and of interlocking and co- 
ordinated municipal, national, and semi-public institutions. 
When necessary all Jewish classes have collaborated mthout 
question, as in the case of the enthusiastic construction of 
the Tel Aviv port, or in the grim maintenance of the Jewish 
military self-defence organization, wdiich can dispose over 
a force of several thousand trained and armed men, and, 
in spite of its illegal character, has never failed to function 
efficiently. 

The same Zionist spirit and Je\vish solidarity have also 
a 
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stood behind the quick social organization of the Jewish 
community, in its way no less vital for Jewish survival 
than Jewish self-defence. That this social organization 
should have been built up on European lines during crowded 
immigration years might hardly have seemed feasible. 
Yet heightened Jewish solidarity and an impressive talent 
for organization achieved the unexpected. As fast as the 
immigrants came they were co-ordinated into educational 
and medical services. The Jews are a literate people 5 in 
Palestine they manage to make it possible for nearly all the 
unruly Palestine Jewish children to be included in a reason- 
ably good education system ranging from kindergartens 
to secondary schools. Hospitals and luedicul services are 
excellent- — the utmost use was made of the political accident 
which brought' — liteitdly— thousands of trained and quali- 
fied medical men into the country- Hcallh statistics have 
been brought up to the level of Western Europe ^ infant 
caj^e, particularly, is exemplaiy. Jn spite of the ieoming 
Oriental Jewish populaLion, the infant mortality figure has 
been kept as low as sixty-five per thousand, a figure only 
exceeded by the most advanced Western countries.^ 
Though Zionist contributions from abroad have undoubtedly 
helped to maintain these standards, the major factor, 
nevertheless, has agaui been discipline and organization in 
the country itself. 

That the Jews are a cultured people can hardly be 
questioned. But wliat specific national cultmo could they 
build on their own ? In Palestine it is a curious mixture of 
the international with the narrowly nationalist. The 
revival of tiebrew (a purely literary language for two 
thousand years) into a spoken tongue has beeji successful 
against all expectations. It is aheady the coriqueiing 
mother tongue for the young generation and fox" consider- 
ably older cix'cles. The small Palestine Jewish community 
supports four daily Hebrew newspapers, the largest of 
winch, tlie Histadi'ut newspaper, Dauar^ boasting a circula- 
tion of 26,000, ten Hebrew weeklies, and a swarm of minor 

^ And liot by conntriei? like Prance, Italy, or even Germany. 
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periodical^ specialist or illustrated Hebrew publications. 
Countless books, from European classics to penny dreadfuls, 
have been translated into Hebrew. Writers, grammarians, 
translators, and enthusiastic amateurs are busy shaping, 
modernizing, and enlarging the new language. Side by 
side with this neo-Hebrew renaissance the Jewish immi- 
grants cling to their cultural past ^ all the newspapers in 
the world can be bought, and are bought and read in Tel 
Aviv, Jerusalem, and Haifa. The Palestine Symphony 
Orchestra, evidence of Jewish musical talent, which has 
gained the support of Toscanini himself, has already 
established its reputation well beyond Palestine. There 
are four permanent local theatrical companies, one of 
which, the Habimah, formeidy of Moscow, and represent- 
ing the highest phase of Russian-Jewish expressionist art, 
has toured Eurojje and America with outstanding success. 
A swarm of young WTitors, critics, painters, sculptors, 
actors, and dancers practise their art in Palestine, a few of 
them excellent, a good many very bad, but all taking 
themselves as seriously as they are taken by the Palestine 
public. 

The whole of this Jewdsh life, whether agricultural or 
urban, economic, social, or cultui^al, follows a certain definite 
pattern ; and this pattern is determined by the conscious- 
ness that in the Diaspora, the Jewisli position is growing 
worse and worse, and therefore in Palestine every aspect 
of Jewish life must he fevenshly consolidated. 

The same consciousness lies behind the quick measure of 
self-government which has been built up. 

The whole of Jewish Palestine is democratically run. 
Of course there are class distinctions, but just as the crowds 
in the streets of Tel Aviv seem remarkably fluid, un- 
differentiated, so, in the continuous flux of Palestine, these 
distinctions do not cut very deeply. The orange exporters, 
for instance, form one close economic interest. There is 
the Manufacturers’ Association, at times sharply opposed 
to the Histadrut j workers’ and householders’ representa- 
tives engage in heated debates in the Tel Aviv municipality j 
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the land holdings of the Jcwislx National Fuad have aroused 
the opposition of private Jewish capitalists. But these 
differences are mild enough. National issues loom Loo 
large. Tlie Jewish Agency Executive, chosen by a demo^ 
cratically elected Zionist Congress, both represents the 
Palestine Jews before the British Government and in the 
last resort arbitrates between the various Jewish interests. 
Indeed, the uniform, fluid social cliaracter of Jewish 
Palestine shows distinctly that it is only an outpost, that 
as a miniature Jewish State it is only a Jewish foothold in 
Palestine. 

Yet at the same time tlie Jewish National Home is a 
going concern. The foothold has been gained. The 
difficulties of the country, of accliinilizalion, economic 
and social transformation of Jeudsli iniinigraJUs, liave all 
been overcoine. ‘ It is impossible, we believe,’ tlie Peel 
Commission wrote in 1957, ‘ for any unprejudiced observer 
to see the National Home, and not to wish it well.’ 

In fact, only one thing has not been achieved, not even 
in theory : the establishment of passable relations between 
the Natioiial Home and even a sijiglo section of the Arab 
world which surrounds it on every side. 



CHAPTER xvni 


‘THE ARAB DOES NOT EXIST’ 

c *^IIE Arab does not exist ! ' Nine-tenths of Zionist 
I attitude towards the Arabs could be qualified by 
-8- these fcAY words. Yet to any outside observer 
Jewisli-Arab relations stand out as the crucial factor deciding 
tlie Zionist issue. The Peel Cominission^ coutinuall}^ 
inq^ressed by tliis conti’adictionj wrote ; 

‘ It is the same with science. The Daniel Sioff Research 
Institute at Rehovoth is ec[uipped with the most delicate 
modern instruments 5 the experiuLents conducted there are 
watched by chemists all over the world 5 yet from its windows 
can be seen the hills inhabited by a ioackward peasantry, 
who regard it only as a demonstration of a power they hate 
and fear, and who would liltc, no doubt, when their blood is 
up, to destroy it ’ (p. 117). 

Are the Jews aware of this hostile world surrounding 
them oil every side ? They cire aware, and yet not awai-e, 
both at the same time : a contradictory psychological state 
and deliberate ability not to see, very possible under the 
influence of the exalted Zionist stale of mind* 

At the 1956 Levant Fair in Tel Aviv one Zionist pavilion 
contained a huge photograph showing a group of young 
Jews and Jewesses in workers’ clothes striding in unbroken 
line towards the obseryer^ conveying, as intended, an 
impression of irresistible penelrahon — the new army of 
Jewisli conquest. 

A distinguished English visitor, a pro-Zionist but startled 
by this picture, commented about it : ^ And then they 

wonder why the Arab reaches for his rifle ! ’ 

No Arab saw the picture, because no Arab visited the 
1956 Levant Fair. In the Zionist Press this boycott was 
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taken as another sign of Arab extremism, racial chauvinism, 
and lack of joint effort for the common good of Palestine. 

The curious point is that such views are held by men who 
in all other respects are intelligent, educated and broad- 
minded, whose minds are not closed at all. One might 
therefore assume that they are simply not aware of the 
Arab issue and of Arab dangers. 

Objectively this might be questioned because the 
feverish Zionist drive for a majority in Palestine proves 
their awareness of the danger. 

But subjectively the Zionist assumption that such a 
Zionist majority could be obtained witliout major resistance 
by the Arabs, implies that the Palestine Arabs do not exist, 
at least not as a separate nation with iLs own aims for 
national survival which would have to be reckoned with. 

The history of Zionist policy towards the Arabs is that of 
this illusion, but an illusion fanatically upheld ! 

The illusion stax'ted, of course, with the birth of the 
Zionist movement itself. To the early Zionists, who only 
knew Palestine as a Turkish province without special 
mention in geography books, the presence of a small 
Arab population nieant nothing. Nordau^s phrase * Das 
Land ohne Volk dem Volk ohne Land ’ exactly sixms up 
the early Zionist claim. Nor was this ignorance surpiising. 
The early pre-War Zionists, typical Central European 
intellectuals, were anything h\xt Orientalists. Under the 
Turks Palestine looked an empty country, poor and deso- 
late. The small Levantine merchant coixniiunities and the 
few hundred thousand poor fellaheen seemed little .moi’C 
than a temporary sqxxatter population. If Palestine were 
built; up as a Jewish country, surely these fellaheen must 
also profit from: its new prosperity y they would either 
becozne absorbed in the new state, or else transferred. 
Gompared to the growing problem of millions of Jews in 
Europe, cornpared with the forces Zionism aimed to arousey 
the problem of transferring, an Oriental population---^ 
something the Turks^^^^^^h frequently done — ^seemed of a 
:Wei^,^minor:orderr■■y■■■^ yv. 
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As we have said, that the early Zionists dreaming in 
Cracow and Basle and Chicago should think this is not 
surprising. But that this messianic belief in Palestine as a 
purely Jewish country, so vital to Zionism, should be able 
to survive shock after shock of reality and endure even to 
the present day, after the Arabs have made their presence 
so clearly and unmistakably felt^ — ‘that is remarkable proof 
of the Jewish urge for clinging fanatically to any hope 
promising even a partial way out from the Jevsdsh problem. 

But how, in the face of Palestine realities, could such a 
belief be sensibly maintained ? Well, of course, it was not a 
steady belief, but continually shattered by events, only to 
be rebuilt at once. Before the War there ivas little reason 
to doubt the emptiness of the country. The Balfour De- 
claration seemed to reaffirm this belief. Although the 
Zionist leaders knew how limited the British promise was 
and how precarious their own position, they could not help 
being deceived by their own success. Fifty-two nations, 
with Britain at their head, had officially recognized the 
Jewish right to Palestine. What illusions did not blossom 
during this short period 1918-21 ! 

The Arab riots of 1920 and 1921, announcing the 
presence of the Palestine Arab people to the Avorld, shaltercd 
a good many of these illusions for good. Zionist deceptions 
about Palestine, which had raised grossly extravagant 
expectations, now made Jewish disillusion and defection 
greater than need have been. But, as a number of peaceful 
years followed, Zionist optimism revived quickly. True, 
there was axi Arab 2 :>opulation in Palestine, but this popula- 
tion was poor, weak, and disunited. Jf the British Govern- 
ment had not kept its first pledge to the Jews, nor gave the 
Jewish National Home active support, it kept law and order 
in Palestine, providing the essential protection under 
which the Zionist work could continue steadily and 
increase in strength. Ultimately British and Zionist interests 
must surely coincide, And how could a small Arab popula- 
tion challenge the might of British imperialism— a 
benevolent policeman keeping order in the country ? 
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On the other side, tlie plight of nine-tenths of the Arabs 
under the corrupt feudal regime of the Turks and effendis 
had been so wretched that the Je-vsish influx into the country 
through modernization, even through land-buying and 
colonization, could only bring them betterment. The 
Zionists could therefore not only feel sure they were^ 
improving tlie state of tlie country for Jews and Arabs alike, 
but that the Arabs, at least the majority oi' the Arabs, must 
welcome the chaxiges too, and had no right or cause to 
oppose Zionism. In fact, that the Palestine Arabs welcomed 
the Jews was as much part of the Zionist credo as that 
ultimately any other people hated them — and, indeed, 
one view was the psychological connterpart of the other. 

Between 1921 and 1928 a hundred thousand Jews were 
bt'Ought without trouble into (he country. This successful 
first stage of colonization led up to I he remarkable outburst 
of enthusiasm at the Zionist Congress of 1929, Avhen the 
enlarged Jewish Agency was founded to speed up coloniza- 
tion and put the issue beyond doubt. Because of the 
deliberate lull of false security, the savage Arab rising of 
August 1929, tcdriug through (he illusion, was all the 
more of a shock, before which the Jews were at first alniosl 
paralysed. Then, when Zionist reaction set in, it was on 
the same hysierical lines. No logical or political conclusions 
were drawn. On the contrary, (lie lixed belief of Zionism 
opposed all conclusions. Th(' riots were clue to criminal 
Arab wickeduess. The class issue was dragged in. The 
rising had been engineered by a cliqu(3 of Arab reaction- 
aries who feared the progress of the Arab masses through 
the modernization of tlie country by the Jews. That was 
all. In Palestine and abroad this view was convincingly 
put forward by the Zionists. At the same time the extent 
and the violent nature of Arab hostilily had left a heritage 
of insecurity in the country. There was already a su^ange 
dissonance in Jewish Palestine ^ even wliile Arab peaceful*** 
ness was proclaimed to I ho world Jewish defences were 
strengthened. A certain realist minority even proposed 
JevrisVArab negotiations and agreements. But already 
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a year or Lwo laLer^ in view of the Hitler disaster^ all such 
scruples were forgotten. And, during the hectic daj^s of the 
post-Hitler immigration, uneasiness vanished too. Every- 
thing that happened before this flood of immigration, and 
tlie magic golden stream of capital pouring into the country, 
became prehistorical. The most extravagant hopes could 
again be held. Palestine as solution to the Jewish problem ? 
Only too readily, too passionately, did the Jews surrender 
to this optimism. Unfriendly British officials and hostile 
Arab nationalists might create obstacles and disturbances, 
but the flood-gates had been opened, they could do nothing 
against such a rush. A Jewish majority and the Jewish 
State seemed already within sight. The Arabs need not be 
considered. 

In tliG main, the Zionists wei^e neither imperialists nor 
brutal, but kindly and tolerant men. They did not want to 
harm the Arabs. Vaguely, they did not even want to oust 
them. At the moment the Arabs were obviously benefiting 
and becoming enriched, and that was all that was required. 
Somehow they would become absorbed or transferred, and 
the cpiestion would be solved. But in the meantime there 
need be no concern about them. Faced with the irration- 
ality of Nazism, a far larger niLmber of Jews wore ready 
to agree that the early Zionists had been right. The 
issue was only twofold : that of Palestine and that of the 
Jews of tlic world- 

Examining the Jewish attitude to the Arabs during the 
years 1955-6, it would be difficult to find it other than a 
frantic belief that the Arab did not exist. Already the 
official Zionist name for Palestine — Eretz Israel, Land of 
Israel— emphasized tlais attitude. True, this was the ancient 
Biblical name of the country. But its modern revival 
signified the political demand of Zionism, and it did so in 
Arab eyes. The education of Jevdsh children in Palestine 
was nationalist in a strangely calm and mattex^-of-fact wa}^. 
Aggressiveness was not preached, only peaceful penetration. 
The Jevish children were simply taught that the plight 
of the Jews was intolerable and that Palestine was, by 
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historic riglit and international recog'nition, theirs to 
colonize. Colonization should even extend beyond the 
borders of the country, Arab opposition could not exist • 
if it didj it was due to obscurantism or wickedness. That 
the inevitable answer to this calm assumption was similar 
Arab education towards Arab national rights and conquest 
by force, was disregarded. 

In fact, nothing was done to jdacate Arab suspicions, and 
almost nothing omitted which could rouse them. No 
contact was established with even a single Arab group. To 
the Arabs Zionism could not but appear uncanny and 
peculiarly malevolent. Indiwdual Jews they encoiuitcred 
were often friendly and kindly and extraordinarily helpful. 
But, as a vvhole, Zionism excluded them like an intangible 
wall. Statistics showing Jewisli growth and progress were 
continually held before their eyes. The terminology of 
Zionism was militant. Expansion of colonization was 
described avS the conquest of new areas — ^the coiiquest of 
Galilee, the conquest of the ports, the conquest of the hill 
country. When Jewish labourers wore substituted for 
Arabs in some branch of work, this was called the conquest 
of such work. To buy a new Jewish product, previously 
supplied only by Arabs, was openly proclaimed as an 
advance. Incessant flag-waving and the most extravagant 
Zionist patriotic programmes wore carried on as though 
the Arab had no susceptibilities, and as though the Zionists 
tried to make the Arabs believe that those programmes 
could really be carried out. In the ci^owdcd streets and caf(^s 
of Tol Aviv, particulai'ly isolated from the rest of Palestine 
during the hectic years 1954-6, no doubts were poj’mitted 
that the Zionist programme was feasible, because tbc need 
of solving the Jewish problem was so great that it had 
to be feasible. Even when it was seen that a more and more 
closely knit national movement was arising out of the 
million Arabs in Palestine, that even so primitive and dis- 
united a people could be stirred to common action, this was 
disregarded. Or else the class issue was di'agged in. Young 
socialist Jews, even though Zionism had done nothing to 
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benefit the Arab peasantry directly^ said wirli perfect 
conviction that if they wore Arab peasants they would^ 
for the sake of indirect benefits^ be ardent Zionists. To 
the last this spirit of blindness was maintained^ so that 
when tiie crash came and the Arabs rose in 1956 the Jemsh 
reeiction was the hysterical one of a psychologically un- 
prepared people. Ti’uCj the Jews defended themselves with 
rare courage and discipline^ but, faced with Arab violence, 
instead of asking themselves in what w^ay they could have 
aroused such widespread burning hatred among a primitive 
people, they proclaimed to the world that there Arabs were 
not only primitive savages, but branded by their own acts 
as without moral sense, an evil foi’ce with which one could 
not bargain. 

Or alternatively, the Arabs were an innocent people 
ready to love the Jews who were showering such benefits 
upon them, had they not been misled by unscrupulous 
leaders. 

But, in any case, the Arab attack was aimed at historical 
Jewish rights— ‘the right to colonize freely in all Palestine, 
a right arising out of the catastrophic Jewish situation, and 
one internationally acknowledged. So how could the Arab 
attack be anything but wickedness, and how could Jewish 
I’esistance not be uncompromising ? In their inability to see 
the Arab point of view, in their frajitic belief that surely 
public opinion must recognize the justice of the Jewish 
cause, that surely the British must realize that British and 
Zionist interests went together, the Jews were politically 
paralysed. Their own self-deception prevented them from 
recognizing the million Arabs of Palestine as a political 
factor, with whom accommodation must be sought. And 
so beyond tenacious self-defence, the Jews had no policy 
whatsoever in Palestine, least of all towards moderate 
Arabs, and in these bitter years of struggle without com- 
promise the prosperity of Palestine, the impetus of Zionism, 
all were lost. The Jews Ixad relatively tremendous power 
in Palestine, but it was haz^dly used. And even in 1958, 
when the Partition Plan seemed to save something from 
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the wreckage of Zionist hopes^, it was only a ininoiily of the 
Zionists who could break through tlio hysterical make- 
belief, and realize that Palestine was a mixed country, that 
even any Jewisli state must inevitably bo mixed Jewish and 
Ai’ab, and that the difficulties of establishing tolerable 
Jewish and Arab relations, vital lo any continuance of 
Zionism, were only just beginning. 

But the chief factor in maintaining lliis unreal wall 
between the Jews and Arab had been the powerful General 
Federation of Jewish Labour in Palestine, usually known 
by its Hebrew abbreviation of Hisladrut. 



CHAPTEPi XIX 


IIISTADRUT 

W ENTION of the Histadrut must rim like a coiitinu- 
% / I ous thread through any narrative of Zionism and 
X. T A Palestine. Tiie Histadrut^ of course^ is unlike 
any other trade union 5 it is useless to make comparisons* 
If one can define it at all, it is first a Zionist colonization 
co-operative, and only in the second place a trade union 
defending the class interests of its members. This is its 
essential character, which all those who mistook it, for 
instance, for an instrument for the propagation of socialism, 
have had to leant to their cost. 

When the first organized Zionist workers came from 
Russia to Palestine the country was not empty. There was 
a considerable Arab population. The petty farmers in the 
Jewish colonies had already become typical small planters, 
employing cheap hired Arab woidters who already tended to 
outnumber the Jewish popxdation in the colonies. The 
Zionist new-comers, already disliked on account of their 
radical and atheist outlook, met with, intense suspicion 
and hostility when demanding priority of employment for 
themselves as Jews. Thex*o was a dismal stagnant atmo- 
sphere in the colonies. The Tmddsh authorities were 
unfiiendly* 

It was under these conditions that the young Russian 
Zionists set out to ^ regenerate the Jewish people ’ through 
a return to the land and physical labour- It seemed a 
mad dream, but these young Jews, inspired by nationalism, 
had the calm determination of their ideal. 

The growing Jewish problem at their back, of w^hich 
they were abnormally conscious, permitted them no 
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doubts. A now Jewish slate led bv a now JcMvisli working 
class niiist arise in Palestijic. Already in Russia Llioso 
young Jcwisli students and drcaincrs had worked out their 
two guiding principles. The Jewish stale in Palestine 
must be no planters' state, employing a mass of cheap 
ndtiye labour : only Jews, it was laid down, must be 
employed in one and every Jewish enterprise. For this 
end the Jewish workers in Palestine must become so strong 
that they would control Zionism and .Jewish colojiization. 
In the early days, in ai’id Turkish Palestine, this seemed 
a x'emoLc dream, but what these young Zionists lacked 
in numbers they made up in fanatical determination. 
J'hrough strikes, moral pressure, collective working, 
living and bargaining, they forced the unwilling Jewish 
planters to give them ^vork in the Jewdsh villages. Their 
movement in Russia remained alive. They co-operated 
willingly "with the official Zionist Organization. Just 
before the War there were already two thousand organized 
Jewish workers in Palestine, some working as hired 
labourers in the coloaiies, others soLtlod in the first of those 
collective farms in which the Jewish workex's of Palostiuo 
found their stronghold and their ideal. 

Though the Histadrut was not founded till later, its 
llwee guiding principles— Jewish regeneration — througli 
return to labour and village life, only Jews to work in 
Jewish enterprise, a strong labour and co-operative move- 
ment — had already then become crystallized. Political 
socialism, the organization of Jewisl] and Arab woi'kers for 
a joint class struggle, wore hardly considered. Plow could 
they exist ? The Jewish workers wore only a handful ^ 
their political struggle would have evaporated in a vacuum. 
And for twenty, thirty years, except for one brief post- 
war interval, when a small and very youthful Left ’ 
minority tried unsuccessfully to turn the Histadrut into 
an imlrunienb for political Jewish- Arab class struggle, the 
Zionist labour movement in Palestine, alw^ays under the 
same strong leadership, never deviated from these prin- 
ciples. If Zionism aimed at setting up the Jewish state 
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in Palestine, the Histadrnl was the core of tlie movement, 
leading tlic Jews hack to work and the dignity of ;A^orkers’ 
life. As soon as the working immigrants came they wore 
enrolled in the Histadrut, trained, provided with their 
first jobs Lhrouglt the Histadrut labour exchange, helped to 
settle, and protected 5 as far as possible they were drawn 
into the jaetwork of co-operatives, the mijiiature ‘ workoi's’ 
comrnormealth ’, which the Histadrut had built up. 

Additional numbers meant additional strength. During 
the great immigration rush of 1952-36 the Histadrut, 
thanks to capable leadership, expanded even faster than 
the rest of Jewish Palestine. In 1938 it united almost 
100,000 Jewish workers in one single centralized organi- 
zation. 

Of course, Jewish Avorking-class life in Palestine has 
changed veiy much. The great majority of Histadrut 
members are to-day ordinary hired workers in capitalist, 
or at least primitive capitalist enterprise. And yet much 
of the original inspiration is still unchanged. The Histad- 
rut should still he regarded as a Zionist colonization 
co-operative rather than as a mere trade itnion, Its 
membership still includes middle-class elements and most 
of the farming smallholders. The Histadrut still engages 
in its own colonization, parallel with the Zionist Organiza- 
tion. The agricultural communes and smallholding- 
villages still form a vital part of the Histadrut, and agri- 
cultural settlement and colonization has priority over all 
its other functions. 

Numerically, of course, the bulk of the Histadrut mem- 
bership has shifted to the towns .; it has almost 30,000 
members in Tel Aviv alone and 20,000 in Plaifa. 
Organized from tlio head offices in Tel Aviv, the ‘ workers’ 
commonwealth ’ has become a highly centralized network 
of countless co-operatives and workers’ institutions. It is 
difficult to speak too highly of these institutions^ or of the 
strong spirit of comradeship by which they are animated. 
Some co-operatives are locally oj-ganized by Labour Coun- 
cils, some directly from Histadrut offices, but the wliole 
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structure is closely interlocked. There arc the Histadrul 
bank and credit and loan societies (helped by tlio long 
Jewish experiejice in dealing with credit)^ building and 
contracting co-operatives employing some of the foremost 
engineers and architects^ responsible for a third of the 
Jewish building in PalostinCy including tbe biggest jobs 5 
a selling agency for the agricultural produce of the labour 
settlements^, a wholesale buying agency (each with a turn- 
over of half a million pounds) ^ scores of transport and 
small producers’ co-operatives. In addition there is a 
magnificent HistadruL Ixealtli insurance service with its 
own hospitals^ dispensariesj sanalorinmS;, a network of 
doctors (and a budget a2iproaching that of tJ)0 Palestine 
Governnie]it Healtli Dej^artment) 5 a housing society 
which has helped 8,000 Histadrul families to setilo in 
special workers’ suburbs. J’ho Histadrul runs its own 
school system (biassed towards working class education), 
its own daily news^oaper Davar^ a liosL of minor publica- 
tions, its own publishing house, theatre, and concerts, its 
sports and scout organization, its labour youth movexnent 
in Palestine, and its immigrant tj’aining groups in Europe, 
and, finally, it largely orgaxiizes and dominates the Jewish 
military self-defence. 

The whole system, built vcp during thirty years of Jewish 
immigration, forms one single strong organization of lialf 
Jemsh Palestine — indeed, the nucleus of a small Jewish 
workers’ commonwealth, and the stronghold of unflagging 
Zionist spirit. 

On the other side, the Histadrut is a trade union and 
acts as such for that majority of its membex's who work 
as hired employees in capitalist cuLcrjxriso. Here again 
the position is contradictory. As Zionists, the Jewish 
workez’S were dependent upon an influx of Jewisli capi- 
talists and capital iiito Palestine, yet as Jewish workers 
they had not come to Palestine to be exploited. They had 
a long tradition of passionate Jewish working class struggle 
in Eastern Europe behind them. And, in fact, the various 
militant unions of the Histadrut have been surprisingly 
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successful in forcing (vyherever possible) European wage 
standards, decent working conditions, and collective 
contracts upon rclucLant capitalists. On the whole, the 
Histadrub has dominated the Je\wsh middle class in 
Palestine, and not vice versa. Conversely, the Histadrut 
itself acts as labour exchange ^ available work is allotted 
to workers strictly according to seniority, family circuni- 
stances, etc., and this has lielped a great deal to alleviate 
the persistent unemployment situation of the last two 
years. 

In its own way, it has been a magnificent effort. True, 
the Jewish workers are of educated middle class origin, but 
the great majority of them were harassed and penniless 
refugees. The Ifistadjmt found these immigrants work, 
gathered thorn into ils ranks, gave them a social and 
spiritual background, oflen a cliancc to settle on llie land, 
looked after tlioir health, housing, and children, and, in 
this way, helped many thousands of otherwise lost refugees 
to a life of creative self-respect. And so the Histadrut has 
come to he the embodiment of the social ideals of tiie 
Palestine Jewish workers. Solidarity among the members 
is almost unquestioned, During the last years of unem- 
ployment the liistadrut could repeatedly tax its working 
members for the benefit of the unemployed, and the 
response was almost universal. The great majority of the 
Jewish workers feel class-conscious enough. Everywhere 
the red flag is in evidence^ and international causes are 
stressed. The Palestine Jewish Labour Party has already 
become a weU-krxown member body of the Second Inter- 
nationaL la February 1954- the liistadrut workers lined 
up in long queues and within a few hours raised several 
thousand pounds for the cause of the Vienna woi'kers. In 
1956, in the midst of economic crisis and riot, they liaised 
a similar sum for Spain* 

There was only one gap — a tragic gap — in this inter- 
national outlook, and that was right at Itome, in the 
complex i^elation betwx'en the Histadrut atid the At^ab 
workei^s. 
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While the Hisladrut was frantically engaged in coloniz- 
ing Jewish w^orkers it had little time for the neighbouring 
Arabs. The two comniunitics in Palcstijic wore almost 
in isolation ^ almost^ hut noi quite^ and with both com- 
munities striving for segregation perpetual conflict followed. 
The great difficulty lay in the sub-Europeaji standards of 
living of the Arabs^ which made it possible for Arab 
workers and Arab agricultural produce to undercut the 
JewSj particularly because the Histadrut had organized tlio 
Jewish workers and tried to enforce its higli standards. In 
a capitalist Palestine Jewish capitalist employers inevitably 
tended to turn towards the cheapest labour— local Arabs 
or the even niore primitive Arab immigrants. The process 
could be endless ^ Palestine and the surrounding countries 
formed an unlimited reservoir of cheap labour. And so 
the Histadrut barred the way and insisted on a ' Zionist 
policy which meant tliat Jewish workers, and in fact only 
organized Jewish worker's, could he employed in Jewish 
ventures. For the last twenty years the Histadrut has 
fought fiercely for this priiiciple, successfully yet incon- 
clusively. Successfully, because in the Jewish lowns a 
large Jewish working class is now firmly rooted and 
established, yet inconclusively, because on the fringe of 
Jewish Palestine, axxd particularly iti the mixed Jewish’- 
Arab citrus zone and in the agricultural districts around the 
Jewish towns, the diffei'ence between Jewish and Arab 
wages and prices is so marked that the Histadrut has been 
forced into continuous strikes, agitation, and labour 
conflicts to enable its members to hold out against Arab 
encroachment, and those conflicts provided the permanent 
source of friction between Jewish and Arab workei's. 

Tliis sharp dividing line was unfoitunate, because even 
while maintaining tlxis solid Jewish front the Histadrut had 
to make its stand on a second front, that of the Palestine 
woz'king class. 

The Histadrut leaders knew well that tliLs front also 
existed. That they stressed the class struggle in their 
political propaganda, denouncing the Arab nationalist 
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leaders who misled the luiwilling Arab masses, shows this 
feeding that econojuic forces must inevitably make for 
common interests of Jewish and Arab workers. But for 
the moment Je^vish immigration, colonization, and the need 
of and the hope for a Jevish State, absorbed all attention. 
Class collaboration with Arab workers was pushed into the 
background, relogaLed to the time ^ when the Jews would 
be strong enough always put into vague, diffuse terms, 
as in the following extract from the Histadrut Memoran- 
dum lo the Slla^Y Comuiisssion : 

‘ The Jewisli worker considers himself both as one of the 
vanguard of t lie Jewisli people, aiming at national redemption 
and as a member of labouring humanity, striving for social 
freedom, for a liCo of justice and brotherhood, where there is 
no domination of man by man, or nation by nation. . . . The 
Jewish labour movement considers the Arab population as an 
integral part of this country. It is not to be thought that 
Jewish settlers should displace this population, nor establish 
themselves at its expense. This would not only be impossible 
both from the political and the economic standpoint, hift would 
run counter to the moral conception lying at the root of the 
Zionist movement, Jewish immigrants who come to this 
country to live by their own labour regard the Arab working 
man as their compatriot and fellow worker, wliose needs are 
their needs and whose future their future.’ 

But this was not folkwed up ^ partly, perhaps, because 
time was so desperately sJiorL, It Avas only four years 
from the beginning oH Jewish mass immigration in 1952 
Lo the Arab riots of 1956, and those were Jiectic and con- 
fused joaxs. And thus the Arab w^t)xivers beyond the fences 
of Jewish Palestine remained Avhere they were, and the 
gates of the ITisladrut, Avhich many Arabs would gladly 
have entered, remained unopened. 

As a result, the Histadrut has not been very happy on 
the Palestine wwkiiig class front, The problem of self- 
government probably mattered least. The Histadrut 
leaders knOAV well that self-government in weak Oriental 
countries w^as at best a sham put up by powerful 
outside interests : to oppose self-government by the 
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Arab feudal leadcrblup was lo deny JiLtlo t,o Lho Ai'ab 
masses. 

Ilelations between ihc Paicbtiiie working class and the 
Palestine Govorjimeiit were more imporLant. The Histad- 
ruL certainly tried to bring about iniprovements in labour 
legislation, minimum hourb anti wages, of 

women and childj'eii, partly by agitation in Palestine or 
through pressure in Parliament. But hecausc of the 
Jewish Palestine upon autocratic Bi'itish 
rule these olforis could not achioyo much. In its labour 
lo3gislaliou Palestine under British rule lias remained a 
benighted country. 

But the decisive policy of the I-lisladrul was that of 
Ivce^hiig its ranks j)urely Jewish. 

For a lime, indeed, without deviating from the x^rinci^^le 
of Jewish labour only in Jewish omjdoymont, tlio Ilistaclrut 
made efforts to establish Aral^ unions parallel to the 
Histadrut in Government employment, on the railways 
and in the ports. A grouj) of keen young Jewish trade 
imion secretaires with natural pro-Arab sympathies gave 
these unions a suqirisijigly successful start iji 1934'-55. 
The readiness of Arab workers to join class-conscious trade 
unions was clearly denuonstraLed. But because these were 
the boom days, when immigration and colonization entirely 
absorbed the attention of the Idistadrut, sui^port by the 
whole movement for the Arab unions was neglectod — 
fatallj^, as it Jiappened. Tlie position of tlie Arab ttnions 
could never become strong. For a while they lingered on, 
hut only as an incident in the main Histadrut policy which 
led Lo segregaLion, and willi the first outbreak of racial 
strife they were liadly shaken, and almost vanished. 

The Arab workers were hardly deceivocb That the 
Jewish workers had to defend their j)Ositiou, because the 
Government only seldom and Arab employers never gave 
them woidv, could nob matter to unorganized Arab workei\s. 
And the intellectual argument that any Arab in Jc^vish 
emj^Ioymeiit must be replaced hy a Jewish Plistadrut 
member; and Arab vegetables sold in the Tel Aviv market 
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by Histadrut vegetables^ so that Jews should do their own 
work and not exploit Arabs — this was too complex for Lhera 
to grasp. And so, in Arab ej^es^ the IlistadmL unhappily 
became a hostile orgariizatioiij fighting only for Jewisii 
workers^ unconcerned with ArabS;, and putting racial issues 
first. 

The folio vying extract is taken from an Arab pamphlet 
containing a good many wild statements — all Arab 
pamphlets do — yet it gives a true and sad picture of Arab 
reaction to the Histadrut : 

* If the Histadrut had been sincere in its protestations of 
goodwill, if it had been willing to do something to improve 
tiie lot of the Arab worker in return for '' penetrating into all 
spheres of labour ” and turning the country into a Jev\dsh 
fatherland, it might have done soinelliing as follows. It might 
have employed one quarter A.rab labour with its own labour, 
and have taught Llie Arabs its own skilled processes, and have 
paid the Arab the same wage for the same work. In that case 
the Arab would not have felt the same bitterness that he feels 
now. The Histadrut never did anything of the sort. It never 
employed a single Aral) if it could help it ^ when it was foi'ced 
to do so, it paid them half the wages it paid to its own men 5 
and whenever it could oust Arabs from any sphere of work, it 
did sod 

These arguments are only a half-trutli, yet a half-truth all 
the same. Particularly by Jewish communists, the Histadrut 
has been denounced as chauvinist, preparing disaster for 
Palestine by its racial policy. Much of this criticism is 
grotesquely exag-gerated, ignoring the whole weakness of 
the Jews in Palestine as a minority in a 23rimiLive Arab 
country involved in a vast Mediterranean conflict. Yet 
the failure of the Histadrut to ally itself with at least a 
portion of the Arab workers was fatal in tliat it left no 
starting pomt for agreement. And so, in spite of individual 
efforts, the Histadrut did little to relieve the political 
deadlock in Palestine. By its rigid organization it settled 
thousands of Jewish workers and helped them to maintain 
a higher standard of life, but this same rigid organization, 
slmlting off Jewish and Arab workers in two sharply 
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divided campSj threw the Arab workers who tnighl other- 
wise have ]x‘dd considerahlo syxu2)atl.iies for Llio HisbaclruL 
back into the arms of their I'cactionary class leadoi-s, and 
so imfortunately intexisified iho division of the coiuitry. 

This division^ in turn, created llic civil war conditions 
which have led to a sharp fall in the standard of living of 
Histadrut workers. Tt is difficult to say wliat will happen 
to the Histadrut in tliese times of inevitable flux and 
change ^ to its co-operative structure and tlie trernen- 
dously high standard of labour orgaiiizatiozi it has set. In 
a small Jewish State — if il does not crack — it might easily 
become the instrument of a militaiil: Jewislx working class^ 
as turbulent, as I’cvolutionary as aziy. But, in any case, 
Jewish Palestine is ^ tainted with Marxivsm as Goebbels 
might say, and has a militant, youthful Jewish working 
class which is bound to exert a decisive effect on the future 
of Palestine. 

That the self-contained world of the Histadrut began to 
crack in 1936 is not as surpiusing as that it could Ixave beexi 
kept up so long. This cohesion is not only due to Jewish 
discipline, but to the sustained strength, Ilexibility, and 
brilliant opportunism of Llxe Histadrut leadership, that 
same group of men who had come to Palestine as young 
Russian- Jewish students before the War, and guided the 
Histadrut ever since. One must remember that, whatever 
the outcome, these leaders are men -who have had incessant 
experience of actual political fighting and stnxggle with 
money and with social and military weapons, who have 
organized scouts axid fighting detachments and arms 
smugglers, as well as workers’, sick funds, banks, and trade 
unions. 

There is no dictatorship in the Histadrut. Most of its 
achievements are due to smooth teamwork rather than 
outstanding individual talent. But the Histadrut has at 
least one man of outstanding qualities among its leaders. 

Berl Katznelsori, who has edited the Histadrut ne\y8paper 
Davar since its first day, has been called ' the spirit of the 
Histadrut b 
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A Irue estimation of his character was gi\on l)y a friend 
who said recently : ‘ Berl is a genius. All his life he has 
tried to ignore history : to huild a JeAvish State in Palestine 
accoi-ding to his own concept, without capitalism or 
socialism, the Arabs or the British. To try to ignore 
history and to get as fai- as Berl did by sheer spiritual faith 
— that is genius ! ’ 

Berl Katznelson is a typical Russian Jew, short, sturdy 
untidy in ajapearonce, A\itli wild hair and dark piercing 
eyes. lie tvas an early Russian socialist ; not a Marxist, 
in fact an out and out opponent of historical materialism. 
As a Jew he was a .lewish nationalist ; socialism tvas to him 
a .spiritual and idealist renaissance of the working class of 
each nation. In Palestine he satY Zionism as the renaissance 
of the Jewish masses. Personal experience of Russian 
Ghetto conditions made him a Zionist without question. 
He believed in Zionism. Freed from the uneasiness, the 
noL-hclonging, the sen.se of foreignness, the incessant and 
haunting malaise of the Diaspora, the Jews in Palestine 
Avould be imbued with an overwhelming sense of buoyant 
escape ; they would for the first time feel the joy of being 
straight, free human beings in a country of their own, and 
would tlri’ow themselves with inspired enthusiasm into the 
great constructive task affecting all of them. Yet they would 
retain their specific JeAvish qualities : quick intelligence, 
love of education, learning, and philosophy, and their 
inUutse JeAvish social a2id communal conscience. And, out 
of the new freedom and the old traditions, a great Jewish 
renaissance Avould spring up in Palestine ; the Jews would 
be like any other people, yet unique in their Jewish 
cultui'e. 

It was a great conception, an idealized dream in ansAver 
to Jewish degradation and decay in the Diaspora, In his 
figlit for this dream Berl Katzuelson Avould brook no 
obstacle. Pie rejected Borohov’s materialist conception of 
the struggle for world revolution to be carried by Jewish 
workers to Palestine. This Av’as urmecfissaiy dogma 
brought from a foreign past. In the Jewish State class 
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issues would sunioliow be solved. But the need for this 
Jewish State ^vas an absolute starting-point. In the 
Diaspoi’a ho fought violently against Llio idea of Jewish 
assiinilatioJ'i; even in democratic Franco or Communist 
Russia. Jewish culture ropresouLed a specific value in 
itself to be saved. This was the answer to anti-Semitism. 
Nollving must stand in iho way. Against the strong 
opposition by splriLnal Jewish socialists he supported the 
British Jewisli Legion of 19 17^, joining one iniporiaiist camp 
against the otlier, because it was to the advantage of the 
Jews. In Palestine and wilbin Zionism he lias steadfastly 
fought the Jewish capitalists and th.eir capitalist methods 
and outlook — and at the same time kept the balance. The 
Jewish workers needed .Tewish capitalists 5 without the 
latlers’ capital the Histadruh that ideal union of .Tewish 
workers^ could not exist. But they must not bo allowed to 
exploit the Jewish workers, nor to stullAfy Zionism by 
employing cheap Arab labour instead of their fellow-Jews. 
And in any case tlie small Jewish capitalists were an 
unorganized mob j it was the task of tlie Histadrut to lead 
them ill a Zionist direction, By every moans at his disposal 
Katznclson has continuously fought the capitalist ZiouistSj 
and endeavoured to strengthen I he Histadrut. But on the 
other side, lie equally fought against those ideologies of 
revolutionary socialism or militant class struggle which, 
in his view, were only remnants of European ideologies 
which could only split Zionist solidarity in order lo lead 
to a class struggle in a vacuum, Going further, he fought 
openly against the idea of mixed Jewish- Arab unions, 
which to him seemed mGauui£!;less — before the Jewish 
State had been oslablishccl. If Zionism had any meaiaing, 
it Wcas the regeneration of the Jewish people tlirough its 
toil and working class life. He was unyielding on this 
point. Jews must have absolute priority of employment 
in Jewish Palestine. Where, except by Jews, could the 
Jewish workers frantically knocking at the gates of Palestine 
be employed ? What socialism was it that would sacrifice 
their interests ? Why, he exclaimed, should it just be the 
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JeAvish workers, denied economic equality evei'ywdrere in 
the world, avIio should be so fatally concerned about the 
Arab workers in Palestine, to the exclusion of their own 
persecuted brethren in Poland and Yemen and Austria ? 
Zionism aimed at no mixed Levantine State ! The Jews 
had experienced the pleasures of mixed organization 
sufficiently in Poland, Germany, Roumania. . . * Pales- 
tine was different, not for a moment to be considered on 
tlio same terms as other countries. Yes, but there was 
the inescapable fact that even if Zionist immigration 
assumed much larger praportions, Palestine Avas alread}^ 
an inhabited country. Could this contradiction be oA^'er- 
come ? For men like Katznelson the JeAvish catastrophe 
and the tragic need for Zionism dominated over all doubts. 
The rise of the Jewish Palestine, based on a firmly rooted 
Jevsdsh working class, was the answer to world-wide Jemsh 
persecution. Somehow the Jewish State dominated by 
Jewish woaJcez’S would come to full agreement Avith the 
Arabs. But this was for the future ^ at the moment, Arab 
weakness and the AAade psychological gap betAveen the 
Aiubs and European JeAvs made it easy, almost natural 
and obvious, to ignore them. 

This mood Avas expressed in Davar^ the Histadrut daily 
nevA^spaper which Katznelson edited. It was a pro- 
nouncedly socialist newspaper, standing up unfailingly for 
the rights of the JeAvish workers in Palestine 5 it brought 
pages of inteimational socialist neAvs, written in a socialist 
spirit, every day. But at the same time it is passionately 
nationahsl. Few editorial leading articles on any foreign, 
that is, noii-JeAAdsh issue, have been printed in its pages. 
Jewish- Aral) relations haA^^e not been given much promi- 
neaice. Palestine is pz^esented as the solution of the entire 
Jewish problem ; anti-semitic attacks in the Diaspora, 
and alas, there are enough of th<3m, are strongly featui^ed, 
and assimilation is denounced as a vain hope. This last, 
particularly for the sake of the JeAvish youth. Why should 
this youth, in its precarious position in Palestine, begin 
with useless internationalism ? Only once the JeAvish 
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iiationalisl spiriL li.ul becomo firmly rooLcd in Palcslino 
should Lho Jewish youth turn to internationalism. 'The 
duality is maintained throughout. For a while the lone 
of Davai' tvas triumphant. But during the last Iavo years, 
as Zionist hopes have been dealt blow after blotv, the voice 
of fieri Kalznelsoip expressed in Davar^ has become bitter 
and disappointed. "Jdie .lewisli labour movement, like the 
rest of Jewish Palestine, has become completely dommated 
by llie des])eral(‘ day-to-duy struggle Avhich loaves no time 
for reflection 5 hj the frantic efforts at self-defence, at 
patching tlie economic system, keeping people alive and 
WTjrking. There has been little sign of any longer political 
view. Berl Kalznelson is to-day an embittered and dis- 
appointed man. 

And yet, the visionary im]ru]so of the early labour 
Zionists has liad amazing results. Outside Finance, only 
two free bodies of organized workers remain to-day in the 
Mediterranean ^ those of Spain, fighling for their lives, 
and that strange Ijody of 100,000 oi'ganized Jewish workers 
in I’^alestine, with their magnificent organization, their 
collectives and co-oporativos and labour councils, still stand- 
ing firm even in a Palestine tragically overwhelmed by 
racial war and confusion : for all its xshortcomings, repre- 
sfmting a great achievointmt. Yot it is obvioirs tJzat hi a 
iriixed Palestine the racial structure of the Histadimt is 
untenable* The Futuro policy of the Jewdsh workers in 
Palestine will have lo cliaxige — however tragic and diflicult 
this change may be* 
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BRAVE NEW W^ORLDS 

F rom the social point of view the whole Zionist 
movement, Jewish Palestine, and the Histadrut are 
unusual enough. But the must interesting part of 
the whole movement is the group of Jewish communes, 
forming a nucleus to the Histadrut, where more than 
15,000 Jews, mostly young men and women, live a primi- 
tive communist life. 

There are some hundred and sixty of these groups, 
ranging from firmly estahlislied communal villages wdtli 
populations approaching- a thousand down to groups of a 
few do 2 en youngsters sharing- a joint kitchen and dormitory. 

Membership of the Palestine communes is entirely 
voluj:itary. The oidy comjjulsioii is that pressing upon un- 
trained immigrants, who find it easier to acquire skill and 
settle down within a group than on their own in the towns. 

This was how the communes had started. Group settle- 
ment was the best method by which inexperienced new- 
comers could be settled in a difficult country at relatively 
small cost* Where individual settlers would have gone 
under, the gtoup could survive. Co-operative life in a 
communal farm satisfied the social ideal of young Jewish 
settlers. What is remarkable, though, is that these early 
communal groups should have endured, some of them for 
nearly thirty years, into a lime when Palestine had 
become a lively capitalist country. And even more, that 
the commune movement should have increased in scope 
and numbers. 

G. D. PI. Cole, discussing a proposal to settle unemployed 

^ The Peopla^s Front, 1937, p. 222. 
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from the Brilish depressed areas in collective * subsistence 
groups ’ or small! loldcrs’ groups on Llie land, dismisses it as 
retrograde and iTselevSS. Such co-operative smallholders^ he 
saysj could only succeed {a) if endowed with an exceptional 
degree of skill and indusLryj Qj) if able to sell perishable 
produce to a prosperous^ nearby urban market tjoI yet fully 
supplied; (c) if sufficiently backed by ihe StaLe or strong 
co-operative societies to make headway against capitalist 
competition^ and none of these conditions could he iulfilled. 
But they applied in Palestine. The young Jewish workers 
in the collective groups were highly selected luunan 
material 3 a strong political and financial institution; the 
Zionist Organizaliori; saw them through initial difiiculties 
and vicissitudes ^ most important, a new urban market 
for agricultural produce, not supplied yet, grew up at their 
very doors. 

In these exceptional circumstances there was room for 
the communes as economic units. Once this opportunity 
was given, the nationalist ardour of the young settlers did 
the rest. The communes^ and commune life, came to 
represent the ideal of Palestine Jewish life. 

To-day the communes are dotted throughout Palestine, 
Some have nearly a thousand inhabitants, though one to 
two hundred is a more usual number 5 some are grouped 
in federations, some indepondGnt, But they are essentially 
alike in social structure j to know one is to know them all. 

The Commune Mislimar Haemek, with which the writer 
became most closely acquainted, is one of the show-places 
of Jewish Palestine. Lying fifteen miles from Haifa, the 
commune is romantically situated on the foothills of 
Ephraim, overlooking the wide Valley of Jezreel with its 
Jewish settlements and facing Nazareth on the hills opposite, 
with the peak of Mount Hermon, snow-capped most of tlte 
year, faintly visible upon the horizon. 

Mishmar Haemek has some 120 men and women 
members, the majority in the middle thirties. Originally 
most of them came from Poland to Palestine in 1921, 
leaving comfortable homes and prospects of careers behind 
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them. For six liard, sometimes desperaiely hard years 
they worked ixi hired labom' groups all over Palestine, In 
1928 the group was settled and provided with farming 
equipment by the Zionist Organization on the 5,000 dunam 
of its present land. Like the rest of the Valley of Jezreel, 
it was stony and marshy ground. To-day it has changed 
out of recognition. In the plain below the settlement 3,000 
dunam are covered with rich, beautiful fields of wheat, 
barley, and corn, cultivated with every modern mechanized 
device, tractors, combines, bale compressors, machine 
ploughs. Mishmar Haemek had just enough water for some 
150 dunam of intensive irrigated land nearer the settle- 
ment, on which are planted 40 dunam of fodder, dunam 
of vegetables (worked mainly by women), 40 dunam of 
a young grape-fruit grove. 

Climatic and soil condition in the locality, due to a chance 
confluence of cool sea winds, makes IVIishmar Haemek a 
specially favoured spot for dry farming and fruit-growing. 
On the hill slopes above the settlement an, orchard of 100 
dunam contains a large variety of plum, peach, apricot, 
apple and other fruit trees grown partly for ordinary 
marketing and partly for i*esearch to discover the de- 
ciduous fruit trees most suitable to Palestine. Jewish settlers 
who have studied in France, Italy, California, are growing 
fruit with familiar world names, Satsuma, Formosa Bur- 
bank, Ogden, Santa Rosa, continuously grafting, regrafting, 
watching, noting, and tabulating results, and in some cases 
have succeeded in producing magnificent large and juicy 
fruil. Nexl to the orchard is a vineyard of 100 dunam 
which, in 1936, when the Ai^ab riots created a closed Jewish 
market, brought in a profit of fifteen hundred pounds. 
The settlement also has its dairy and poultry farm. On the 
mountain slope 700 of the 1,000 dunam owned by the Jewish 
National Fund have been afforested mostly with pine, of 
which one- Lentil has already been burnt down by the Arabs 
during the last two years. But the bulk of the trees have 
grown well. In addition to its tractors and combines, the 
commune owns a considerable amount of machinery and 
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rationalized lahour-saving appliances. It has an electric 
laundry and bakery 5 workshops foi- producing small tools 
and building materials 5 a carpentry producing most 
local furniture ; it has its own bus and lorries to transport 
members and produce to Haifa — in fact, everything is 
directed to acliieve the maximum of economic autonomy. 

Dwellings and other building.s are gi'oupcd according to a 
plan taking account both of convenience and of defence. 
Store-rooms, sheds, and outhouse.s form an outer ring, 
then come dwelling-houses, in the centre the larger build- 
ings, the children’s house, the dining-hall, library, and 
recreation rooms, and so on. 

With children, parents, and training groups the popida- 
llon of Mishmar Hacmek amounts to some two hundred 
persons. The whole settlement is a compact unit, sjnritually 
as much as physically. It is surrounded by a tall, strong 
barbed-wire fence. Late in the evening tlie gates arc shut ; 
the commune becomes a small world to itself, self-contained, 
living its own life, cut off from the outside world. 

To-day such .settled communes are found throughout 
.Jewish PalestiTio, some on the ouLskirls of towns, some 
forming a frontier guard, hut all, like Mishmar Ilaeniek, 
characterized hy iutou.se national belief and the same 
striving towards scientific agriculture and a strange, self- 
contained belter life. 

How is such a commune run ? Any assembly of two 
hundred people, of course, has its small handful of natural 
leaders. The actual social organization is democratically 
based on a structure of interlocking committees appointed 
by the general assembly to deal with each special aspect 
of the financial, agricultural, social, and administrative 
side of commuTie life, and almost every lull member is at 
any time serving on one or more of these committees. 
But fundamentally the basis of the commune is not 
democracy, but unanimity. And this is the key to the 
secret of commune life. Unanimity, making group dis- 
cipline possible, was older than the commune, was in fact 
its raisoji d’eUre, Unanimity of belief in Zionism, in labour 
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Zionism, the vital importance of agricultiu'e, and in the 
commune as ideal of social life, first brought the members 
together. And, in the course of the years, all who had 
disagreed with this belief, and all who had put their per- 
sonal aims first, had dropped out of the group^ Those who 
remained were a group of men and women for whom no 
wavering was possible. In every single Palestine commuTie 
this unanimous inspiration and discipline has been the 
driving-force behind its achievements. And because the 
members of the commune are on the whole young people, 
and Jews, it has been a very conscious driving force. For 
the members of the commune, their life from morning to 
evening, whether at work, study, or rest, is life for an idea. 
One would not say that the smallest task or the largest, the 
education of a child or the cleaning of a floor or milking 
of a cow, is consciously performed for the National Home, 
but this consciousness is somehow woven into the general 
pattern of commune life, fitted xiaturally into the general 
effort of construction in Palestine, and it is only as expres- 
sion of this unanimous urge and discipline that the 
communes can be properly understood. 

Labour Zionism had come first. Other motives such as 
equality, the socialist trend, although they have funda- 
mentally influenced commune life, are only side products. 

All property in the commune belongs to the whole group 
in common, apart from a few things like clothes, books, a 
little furnitm*e, little personal conveniences and belongings 
which members have brought with them or made for 
themselves. Mishmar Haeinek is a relatively wealthy 
commune, and most members have managed to obtain 
such small luxuries as a few pretty clothes for the women, 
pleasant furniture, pictures, or cameras and gramophone 
records for members with special hobbies. Similarly, 
through the help of outside x^elatives, most members have 
been given the chance of rest and holiday in Europe at 
least once every four or five years. But in this Mishmar 
Haemek is to-day probably exceplionah Most communes are 
consider ab]y poorer. And, in any case, these small iu^iiuries, 
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personal belongings, and holidays are only a side-line. 
Fundamentally everything is owned in common. 

When building plans are complete every married couple 
and bachelor member Avill have one large secluded living- 
room with its private balcony, lacing the wind direction. 
At tlie moment many merahers are still shaidiig roojns or 
living in huts. But most of the rooms already constructed 
are simply furnished, and look cool and inviting. 

But in general the members do not spend much time 
in their own rooms. Meals, work, recreation, care and 
education of the children, all take place in the larger 
communal premises specially designed for ihese purposes. 

The work and life of the comnuine down to smallest 
details are rigidly regulated by the inemhers themselves, 
or at least by the older and more experienced members, 
organized in a network of committees. Each committee is 
appointed — elected would not be the right woi’d— d)y the 
whole assembly of the coinxnuue, and is responsible to 
it. The work organization comitiiLtec runs the commune 
as a productive unit, distributing funds, workers, and 
machinery over dairy farming, ca'chards and plantations, 
wheat and corn fields, poultry and vegetables. Each 
branch of the work, £igain, has its own committee. Parallel 
and interlocking with the working committee are the 
treasury and a secretariat 5 committees responsible for 
building, infant welfare and children’s education, members’ 
health and hygiene, for the social and human problems 
naturally incessantly arising when two hundred people 
live in such continuous close coiiLaci. In the case of 
Mishmar Haemek, a vexy political commune, a special 
committee of two or three members was continuously 
busy with the political activities of the commune which 
ranged from the commune’s own theoretical political 
discussions to sporadic efforts to get into touch with 
neighbouring Arabs and rather more enthusiastic efforts 
to remain in contact with European socialist leaders. 

At first this committee system worked amateurishly 
enough. But in the last fifteen years skilled specialists have 
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been trained and tlie ulmosl advantages drawn from the 
jwoling of brains. To-day, on all the committees, there are 
jroiing Jews who could rank anywhere as experls. In the 
large niachinc-W'orlced fields, in the experimented and 
bCientifically studied orchards, the labour-saving clccLric 
laundry and kitchen, as well as in the school run by young 
teachers in continuous touch wilh the latest educational 
systems of America or Austria or Russia, one is aware of an 
incessant endeavour to improve, to bring everything up to 
the highest level a group of intelligent people can achieve, 
by reading, experiment, and ceaseless discussion. 

Actually, the separate committees only decide points of 
detail or routine work. Most members sit on several 
committees ; as far as practicable membership is changed 
in turn to maintain the live cohesion of the commune. 
Each major question must be referred to the full commune 
assembly which, in the case of an exceptionally intelleclual 
commune like Mishmar Haemek, may meet four or five 
or even six or seven evenings a week. Questions cannot be 
decided by votes or majorities, but only by ultimate agree- 
ment. This means that certain c|uestions may be endlessly 
discussed, indeed each commune probably has some 
questions 5 mainly political, left undecided for years. As a 
rule those in a marked minority must submit, and in fact 
this usually happens. On main points, beyond the commune 
assembly, stands the council of the wRole network of similar 
communes, behind the latter, again, the Histadrut and the 
Zionist Organization. 

The interesting point is how the social-economic standard 
of life in the commune compares with that of the single 
woi’kers’ families in the towns. There can he only one 
answer. The capable young woman secretary of the 
commune told the writer’ that the advantages of an 
agricultural commune over the harassed and uncertain 
life of the town workers are so striking that it is strange 
they should ever have been questioned, The commune 
starts with certain advantages. On Jewish National Fund 
land it lives practically rent free. Repayment to the Jewish 
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Agency loi' cost of equipmcriL is arranged on exceptionally 
easy terms. Beyoaid this tlio commune is not rich. Accord- 
ing to the 1957 budget available exponditurej in money 
termSj amounted to almost exactly £1 00 per year per family^ 
or about £8 a mouth for every two adults and one child 
in the commune. 

Eight pounds is a small sum^ but the Palestine communes 
show how wasLefully capitalist life is arranged, and how 
much collective efiort can improve living amenities. Where 
else can so much be obtained for so little money ? Each 
working couple in the commune has only one room, but 
this room is airy and brighl and clean and has its balcony, 
and because the workers eat and wash elsewhere, because 
their children are housed elsewhere, under good conditions, 
they can make it a real living-room, a refuge for their 
personal life ^ none of the worst evils of overcrowding, of 
harassed workers’ families living and catiug and raising 
children all in the same room, exist in a commune. 

How many books, said the secretary, can a town worker 
buy for himself, how often can lie enjoy good music ? 
The commuiial libraiy has thousands of volumes. The 
music room in the commune has a first-rate gramophone 
and many hundreds of records. In the lives of even the 
most intelligent people in towns, disproportionate sums 
must be spent on show, on unnecessary adornments, 
merely because such are the standards demanded. Life 
in a commune is xnore earnest. Only a minimum is spent 
on clothes, furnitui^e, and amusements. Bui, as against 
that, money has been found to enable members to acquire 
specialist training, even where this involves study abroad* 
The best medical services are available. In the case of 
one member who developed tuberculosis, the commune 
could pay for a successful five years of cure in vSwitzerland. 
And, greatest achievement of ail, the individual is free from 
the incessant financial worries dominating the lives of 
workers and even middle class faini]ies in the towns. There 
are no landlords in the commune ; instead reasonable 
security of work and life, which the group can give the 
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individual^ freeing him for the actual special work with 
which he is concerned. 

Women and children deidve the greatest benefits from 
commune life. The town worker’s or smallholder’s wife 
spends her days in the primitive slavery of looking after 
house j kitchenj and children all the time. In the commune 
expert teachers and nurses are available. Parents ai"e not 
thrown into discomfort by children^ nor children disturbed 
by adults. 

In every commune the children are the first to live in a 
well-built stone house. As soon as the commune can afford 
it an infants’ house of glass and sun terraces is constructed 
in accordance with the latest hygienic principles. The 
best food is given to the children. Even in poor communes 
where the adult woxdcers may be receiving insufficient 
food^ milk for the children is provided. Joint effort enables 
the members to give the cliildren the best nurses^^ the 
best medical service, the best teaching available* 

The children lead a good life, living, working, playing 
together as a group, free from economic inequalities, in 
close contact with the realities of life. 

The secretary said : How many worldng women in the 
towns can afford to have trained nurses for their children? 
Here at Mishmar Haemek for every two and a quarter 
children there is one trained woman working for them. 
And, moreover, I can know that the woman caring for my 
child is not a stranger who may turn out better or worse, 
hut a fellow member of the commune whose ability I know 
exactly and whom I can trust perfectly to look aftei' my 
child as if it were her own. How many working mothers in 
the towns are in such a privileged situation ? 

There is only one curious negation of this argument* 
Most of the members of Mishmar tiaemek are already in 
the middle thirties, yet there are only sixty-five children 
in the commune, or on the average one child per family. 
Even in the towns a worldng couple with only a single 
child can usually manage satisfactorily. The childlessness 
of the communes is a very curious thing. Not one of the 
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many communes, not even the oldest established, averages 
more than a child and a half to each family. The birth- 
rate in the comraimes is not only much lower than usual 
amongst country worhers, it is among the lowest in the 
world. This fact has boon ex])laijxcd in a number of ways. 
Many women members have their own responsible work, 
dillicult to interrupt ; few children and the very highest 
standards for them are preferred to more children and a 
lesser standard, or else, the strenuous physical work and 
intellectual atmosphere arc so exhausting that the members 
are weary ; there is relatively little room for eroticism. 
But none of these reasons is entirely convincing. In fact, 
those intellectual middle class Jews turned peasants have 
as few children in tlicir communal village in Palestine as 
they wmuld have had in the Diaspora. In this childlessness, 
in the writer’s opinion, a fundamental doubt, hidden 
ordinarily by the ceaseless auto-suggestion of Jewish life in 
Palestine, has expressed itself, the doubt of all thinking, 
sensitive people in the world to-day, whether it is worth 
bringing children into the life that seems ahead of them 
because we are not alone, because we can do nothing as 
individuals, as communal groups, as nation, to assure 
ourselves of security. A first child of a young couple fills 
a certain emotional emptiness. But after that ? 

Bringing a child into the world is the utmost test of 
confidence. The relative childlessness of Mishmar Plaemek 
expresses its fundamental mood. 

Ultimately this doubt may bo there, but in the ordinary 
daytime life it is well hidden behind the conscious aware- 
ness of Jewish and Zionist aims in Palestine which gives 
each day of commune life its very special and very char- 
acteristic quality, emotion, and colour. 

At five o’clock on a warm summer morning the sleeping 
commune is roused by a loud, penetrating gong, probably 
rung by one of the armed watchmen who have been 
standing on guard throughout the night, At once the 
commune is astir. Young men and women in rough work- 
ing clothes, still dim-eyed with sleep, drift into the dining- 
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hall for a quick cup of tea and a last glance at the daily 
work schedule. This is not the dull early morning of 
peasants. There is not only silence hut a certain grim and 
sustained resolution about lliis early rising : another 
day not only of facing the world, but facing it consciously ; 
facing Palestine ^ lacing every national and other task the 
commune lias taken upon itself. 

All very sure of themselves, needing no instruction, the 
members scatter silently to their respective A^ork, some to 
the tractors, others to harness horses and mules, some to 
the vineyards, the orchards, the buildings in construction, 
women members to the cow-sheds, the vegetable fields, 
kitchen, laundry, some to the kindergarten, school, or 
office. There is the silence of trained and experienced 
workers about tbeir moA^'ements. 

But at eight o^clock, when breakfast is served in the 
crowded dining hall, the silence is magically dispelled. The 
day has advanced ^ the defencelessness of night and early 
morning has vanished. Along the packed tables loud 
voices drift tlirough an atmosphere laden with smells of 
food. Breakfast consists of eggs, olives and tomatoes, bread 
and butter, and the inevitable glasses of tea wluch the 
settlers, coming from Russia or Poland, drink all througli 
the day. There is an air of indifferent untidiness. The 
wax cloth is covered with crunabs and peel, too j cutlery is 
still lacking — ail a legacy from earlier poorer days. 

After eight o^clock the workers return to the fields for 
the longest and hottest spell of work. The midday meal is at 
twelve — another half-hour of crowded eating and talk, talk. 
For the next hour lire commune is heavily asleep. All is 
silent, except for the sound of slowly moving cattle, the 
breath of the wind, and the permanent tap, tap of motor 
pumps at work. At two o’clock the gong awakens the 
commune again. The afternoon spell of work lasts till 
half-past five. As a rule a sea breexe now brings some 
relief in the hot fields. 

Towards six the working day is over for the majority, but 
the second part of the commune day is only beginning, In 
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the coastal plain it would still be swelteidngly hot at this 
houi“. But Mishmar Haemek is fortunate. Its early erenings 
are cool, with a crystal-clear transparent quality in the air, 
while the shadows grow and the pastel shades of the Jezreel 
landscape slowly mex^ge to a single shade of dark grey, and 
Mount Hermon, remote and isolated, stands like a Japanese 
sketch against the clear evening sky. 

This is the hour of parents and their children. On the 
central lawn the parents of the settlement, mostly still 
young themselves, gather to talk and play with their 
children — gay, clean-limbed, outdoor children, laughing 
and playing with an entire lack of self-consciousness 
achieved rarely except in group life. 

The relation between parents and children in the 
commune is a very special one. Life in the commune, 
with its perpetual tension and discipline and unremitting 
conscious effort, rests like a heavy weight upon the in- 
dividual. Children and the intimacy of a small family offer 
almost the only chance for a man or woman to escape for a 
while into a gentler world. By compensation, therefore, 
family relations in the commune, especially the affection of 
parents and children, are exceptionally waim and tender ^ 
a love all the purer because free from so many economic 
and dominating factors which are destroying capitalist 
family life. 

In the evening hours the members are free to pursue 
their own occupations. But on any evening at least half 
the members are busily engaged in committee work 5 
later, between nine and ten, as often as not the gong is 
rung again for the full assembly, to discuss questions which 
may I'ange from the building of a new dwellixig'-lxouse or 
cow-shed to the attitude of the commune to Zionist politics 
or socialist world issues. 

In fact, there is something slightly crazy about the night 
at a commune like Mishmar Haemek. In the daytime the 
members are cheerful tractorists, fruit-growers, buildixig 
woidcers, milkmaids, and so on, as remote as one might 
imagine from Jewish Ghetto types. At night, in the dark- 
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ness in which Palestine yanishes, there is a queer reversion, 
or rather, clinging Lo type. The general assembly is always 
crowded, with members sitling along packed benches ; 
every detail, from the greatest to the least, is argued and 
re-argued in a Jewish style of talk, talk, talk, of endless 
criticism and exhausting discussion of eveiy point, of flaring 
emotion and excited fierce partisanship and political ideas, 
of discussion losing touch with reality, becoming an end in 
itself — the age-old Jewish spirit of the Diaspora. 

It is eleven o'clock, twelve, sometimes even later, before 
all the members can tear themselves away to go to bed. 

During the last two years the day of the commune has 
never ended. There was always the chance of surprise 
attack, in which the whole population of the commune 
might be obliged Lo rush out and mobilize against fires in 
the forest. The defence is carried out with more than cool 
coui’age — ^with exaltation. Almost the entire members of 
the communes, women as much as men, have been trained 
to arms 5 it is said that in the last resort sufficient of these 
arms will probably be found. It is a prepared defence j 
in the case of real attack, all men, women, and children 
know their positions. The commune knows little fear, 
and indeed a strategically constructed settlement like this, 
defended by expert marksmen, has little difficulty in repel- 
ling wild attacks. Duiing one night the winter spent at 
Mishmar Haemek, as part of regular drill, a manoeuvre of 
attack from every side was carried out. Within so and so 
many seconds, and so and so many minutes, every light had 
been extinguished, every man and woman was at the 
prepared post, and the attack was judged to have been 
beaten off without much difficulty. 

But through such night manoeuvres and the regular night 
watching, a great many of these young Jews live with very 
little sleep. And at five in the morning the gong awakens 
the commune again to yet another day, and again a hot sun 
is already beating down from the sky. And it is like this 
throughout the year, tliroughout the changing seasons of 
summer and winter. Only in winter the gong is rung an 
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hour and a half later^ euid iho lull-sides are ofLen swathed 
in iTiislSj and there arc Tiorco dowjipout\Sj and mostly the 
huildiii^s are like i'-latids in a sea of mud Lliron^h which 
Tneii ajid women strii^^lt; in [all Russian l)OolSj waiting 
for a return of the smi. 

Bui llio high point ol iho day is ihecalin hour of evening 
{■vviliglilj spent by ihe parenis together nillt tlieir childreuj 
heirs to the new Jewisli PalOvSline in construction. It is 
pleasant to sit on llie lawn of Mislunar Haemek, hi the 
cool air^ amidst soft voices and children's laugliLer. Some- 
times one miaht alniosl tliink that the mejnbors of the 

o 

commune have everything in life ; creative work and the 
spiritual peace of achievement ^ friendsliip, love between 
husband and wife^ and parents and cluhli'en ^ support and 
sympathy of the group for each individual 5 iutellcclual 
aciivily and sVimulus, ihc velaxaLiou of books, mnsk, 
dancing, and, in many cases, travel j ihc exultation of 
danger and scdf-dofenco, and, above all, of life consciously 
lived for an idea. 

What more can an intelligent man or woman demand ? 

Well, a perpetual group life is not easy. It demands 
uiinsual self-restraint and subordination. Because of this 
many personally ambitious members liavo torn tliemselves 
away to return to the chaotic struggle of the outside world. 
And it is a hard life, necessarily full of narrow spirilual, 
emotional, and sexual restraints. Many of the weaker 
members have found it too much, and have dropped out. 
And it is no accident tha t here and there, in every commune, 
one or two members have quietly killed theuisolvos, un- 
expectedly, on some fine morning, escaping from nervous 
strain and perpetual conscioiisnebs they could bear no longer. 

Yet there can be no denying that for the majority it is 
a good life, and tliat Mishmar Haemck, like the fifty, sixty 
other Jewish communes of its type in Palestine, is an 
example of how much a group of intelligent young people 
with a powerful movemenl at their back can do in the way 
of achieving a better collective life for themselves. 

And there it ends. 
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It is better to sil on Llic lawn at Mishinar Haemek in the 
evening than to stand three-quarters of an hour in a packed 
subway, returning from a day of nervous mechanical work 
to the tired atmosphere of a slandardized home ^ better 
than to be a worker in perpelnally insecure employment, 
perpetually overcrowded JiTe. 

Only the two liave nothing to do vvitli eacli othei\ 

Are the Palestine communes, national purpose apart, 
mainly islands of escapism ? For most members in a more 
intellectual group like Mishmar Haemek, this is not enough* 
They did not come to Palestine to become members of 
subsidized escapist colonies. The intense discipline, the 
weary negations and restraints required to uphold group 
life, only have meaning in relation to the idea behind them. 
And where docs this lead to ? Outside, there is the chaotic 
capitalist world of Jewish PaJestine, al present in need of 
the communes, yet intrinsically hoslile to tlienn How can 
this hostility be coped with ? There is the haunting question 
of the children. Their life is a strange one, confined to the 
borders of the commune. Are they possibly over-trained ? 
The woman secretary of Mishmar Haemek said with pride 
that the children could already arrange their day like clock- 
work. But the world which must eventually he faced will 
not be like clockwork, and these children who had every 
difficulty so carefully removed from their path will be at a 
terrible disadvantage against the rougher, nimbler, far 
more numerous youth of the towns. The children in some 
of the older communes already bear this out. 

But tliere are dangers even nearei’. The members of 
Mishmar Haemek are no longer the poorest in the land. 
To-day they are eqiiipped, subsidized, settled, Mishmar 
Haemek has thousands of trees to-day, The neighbouring 
Arab village, poorest of the poor, has one solitary tree. 
How can the members of the commune square this Mth 
their social ideal ? Can they help their Arab neighbours ? 
No— they know w^ell enough that they desire the JeTOsh 
National Fund to purchase this laud for farther Jewish 
settlement. How can this be squared ? The passionate 
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political arguments in which the assembled members are 
almost nightly involved explain a great deal. Under cover 
of night refuge from the grim reality of Palestine is found 
in an intellectual ^ Eretz Israel.’ Palestine, for these young 
men and women, is still a place where eventually eight or 
ten or twelve million Jews will be settled together 5 yes, 
Palestine and — vaguely — the neighbouring countries. In 
this vast plan the communes are socialist islands, preserving 
and preparing for the socialism to come. Within that vast 
plan, and only within it, petty local problems like the 
relations with their Arab neighbours, can be solved. The 
argument comes easily : of course, as Jewish immigration 
progresses sufficiently, the educated Jewish woi'kers must 
organize the Arabs. But one cannot start with ignorant 
fellaheen, hopelessly without class-consciousness. No, the 
start must be made with the new educated Arab workers in 
the towns, who will not let their reactionary nationalist 
leaders sway them from their class iu teresLs as class-conscious 
workers in the great Jewish Slate in which they, too, can 
have their part. But all these problems can only be solved 
within this wider process of vast Jewish colonization 5 
nothing must be done which anight possibly obsStruct this 
building of Eretz Israel. The argument becomes tortuous 
and opportunist in a slightly crazy way. The British 
Mandate is at present an aid to Jevnsh colonization 5 the 
Mandate must therefore be maintained in the interests of 
Jewish and Arab masses alike. The members of the 
commune are therefore opposed to all schemes for the 
partition of Palestine, to them a sitnilar illusion. An 
elaborate technique of evasion has been developed. At a 
discussion where the writer was present a non-political 
member said : When an ordinary man, neither a Jew 
xior an Arab, reads that Jews and Arabs arc continuously 
fighting for Palestine, wouldn’t he also think it the fairest 
way to divide the country ? ” And at once the answer came 
back, given by the political leader of the commune, a 
yoimg man of pronounced Slav foatm^es in winch not a 
touch of Jewishness could be discovered, and who could 
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have come straight out of an early Soviet film : Division 
of Palestine ? It is only an imperialist trick to destroy 
Zionism. Ask the least educated Arab sheikh^ and he will 
laugh at the idea thal the British had offered a people of 
seventeen millions 2,000 square miles as a territory in 
which to settle ! Of course, for seventeen million people, 
2,000 square miles are nothing. But what has this to do 
with the position and conflict vnthin the narrow frontiers 
of Palestine ? 

Psychologically, these political visions with which these 
young Jews first came to Palestine as exalted adolescents, 
and to which they have clung since in spile of everytliing, 
are necessary : the vision of the JeTOsh Socialist State in 
which Jewish and Arab proletarians will live in peace and 
freedom, is necessary to hide the reality of the dirty Arab 
hovels and their wretched inhabitants, only a few hundred 
yards beyond Mishmar Haemck’s barbed-wire fence. 

In the last two years the grim realities of Palestine have 
impressed themselves with a vengeance upon the commune. 
The Arabs have risen ; Arab attacks have varied from 
continuous to sporadic. Half a dozen setdei's have been 
killed in Mishmar tiaemek and neighbouring settlements. 
Work in remote fields can only be carried on under strong 
guard. True, there is little chance of successful direct 
assault. But the economic depression resulting from per- 
petual insecurity has become far more dangerous. There 
has been a catastrophic shrinkage in the urban market for 
agricultural produce, and the standard of living in the 
communes has fallen correspondingly, even more because 
they had to absorb a number of unemployed horn the 
towns. In the poorer communes all the devices of social 
organization and joint living have now to be directed, 
not to maintaining a high standard but a sheer minimum 
of food and shelter for the members. With so many 
members occupied in guard duties, work for the remainder 
has become correspondingly harder, one weary round of 
drudgery. Overcrowding has sol in, there is little food. 
And yet in Jewish Palestine the social factors which brought 
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the communes into existence are still activej and the com- 
mimes still stand firm^ at one and the same Lime Jewish 
frontier posts and sj)leridid examples of collective agriculture 
and collective livings placed in the midst of the tumults 
of Palestine. Wliat caji Le llieir future, whether in a 
miniature Jewisli Slate with now class conflicts or in a mixed 
Jewish-Arab Palestine under British colonial rule ? It is 
dillicull to say, except that the impulse behind them is still 
so strong that tlicy will endure and play their part for a 
long time to coincn 
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TEL AVIV 

T he three cities of Palestine — 'Jerusalem^ city of the 
past 5 Haifa, city of the future 3 Tel Aviv, city 
of the present — are strikingly different from each 
other. Jerusalem, 5,000 feet up on its stony mountain, is 
picturesque yet meaningless and sprawling, a city of tourists 
and hotels, sham religious antiques, divided communities, 
suburbs without a centre, spiritually a dead city without 
life of its own. Haifa, built on an ambitious scale, is beauti- 
fully situated, ready to become an industrial centre 3 the 
atmosphere of an international Mediterranean port is 
already making itself felt. But to-day Tel Aviv is the largest 
and liveliest city in Palestine. Besides, it is unique as the 
only all- Jewish city in the world. 

After all these years— one has to get this in proportion — 
after Jewish urban civilization in Babylon, Cordova, 
Frankfurt, and Vienna, after the million Jews in ancient 
Alexandria, half a million in imperial Rome, two million 
in modern New York, half a million in Chicago — -now 
Tel Aviv, with its 160,000 inhabitants, but its unique 
distinction of being all- Jewish. 

It is a city bttilt on sand, almost abstractly. It is the 
most purely middle class city imaginable. The Jewish 
social range is narrower titan that of any other people. 
Generation after generation there has been no Jewish 
peasantry, no landed aristocracy born to hereditary 
privilege, no military or official caste, and at the other end 
few rough manual labourers, no brutish, illiterate, sub- 
merged tenth. The whole Jewish people was essentially an 
educated, mobile, middle class community, whose cesthetic 
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sense liad been paLliologically stifled and social sense 
pathologically developed throngh Ghetto life. 

Tel Aviv is tlie product of this history. Built by German 
archilecls, with ils monotonous rows of modern cubicle 
houses gliUetdng cigaijisl tlie blue Modi Lerran can skj^ it has 
a curious classless uniforniiLy possessed by no other city 
ill the world. Particularly in 1935-6, when, most true to 
its essential character, it was as fluid as the Jews, no 
pari of it had special characteristics. New sections sprang 
up, older ones wore transformed. Almost overnight ultra- 
modern bright shops, cinemas, restaurants, lights appeared, 
like a frantic display of window-dressing, while other 
streets only a few years old were already crumbling and 
derelict, reaching the stage when rebuilding was necessary. 
At the same time there were — and are — practically no 
public buildings of distinction, no centre to the city, most 
striking of all, not a single park nor any large garden : 
real estate speculation created and shaped these white, hot 
streets. But these streets are always crowded, always filled 
with Jews huiTying through the hoL sunshine, with 
immigrants struggling to find a home and make a living. 
Probably no street crowd is as mobile, as energetic, as bent 
on living almost entirely in public, as the Jews. Jewish 
fluidity and cosmopolitan stylelessuess has a uniformity 
which is psychological rather than external. The Jewish 
solidarity of haphazard immigrant masses, intensified by 
nationalism and a haunting sense of common fate, dominates 
the city. To an exceptional degree life is lived in public. 
There is an extraordinary profusion of public, social, and 
cultm-al life ; speeches, lectures, theatres, newspapers— 
without end. The day of Tei Aviv has no end, inei^ging 
into a night in which the streets are brightly lit, filled with 
the same vital, hurrying crowd. 

But these streets, like the houses, are of concrete 5 they 
give no i^epose. And Tel Aviv is like a besieged city. 
Within a mile of the centre of their cosmopolitan city it is 
even now not safe for Jews to walk after dark. 

Faintly it is unsafe because the Jews tltemselyos, even 
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where strong and armed, as in Palestine, are inordinately 
law-abiding— product of a long Jewish history of pacifism. 
Tel Ayiv’s insecurity is the clearest proof of this. 

Take the situation. Well over 200,000 Jews live within 
fifteen miles of the centre of Tel Aviv, outnumbering the 
Arabs in this distinct by three to one. South of Tel Aviv 
lies Jaffa, north and west some few Arab villages hemmed in 
between the city and the chain of Jewish colonies, and yet 
the Jews have passively pei’mitted a state of affairs to grow 
up in which it is unsafe for them ever to venture beyond 
their own fences. Where else in the world could a city of 
such size be intimidated by such a weak enemy as a few 
thousand Arabs ? This has nothing to do with physical 
courage. Jews can show an exalted bravery and, whenever 
attacked in Palestine, defend themselves with utmost 
bravery. Yet they seem to lack the initiative for attack. 
To go out to these neighbouring Arab villages from which 
Jews have been shot at and killed, to retaliate swiftly, 
harshly, in kind, assuring the Arabs that there can be no 
attack with impunity — that, winch would have been 
perfectly natural in any other city, seemed to be beyond the 
Tel Aviv Jews. Political calculation played its part, but 
it is by no xneans a complete explanation. No, the main 
cause of this inaction was the centixry-old remoteness 
from war, bloodshed, brutality 5 an orderly, ‘ civilized ’ 
charac Loris tic not easily oveixome. 

Other specifically Jewish characteristics are equally 
marked in Tel Aviv, 

The Jews as a people are musical to the ? 2 th degree. In 
the white mass of houses of Tel Aviv how many childi‘en 
are there hammering on the keys, learning to play the 
piano . . . how many future musicians amongst them ? 
That Bronislaw Huherman, a great violinist and great 
artist, should have been able to fashion the first-rate 
Palestine Symphony Orchestra out of the many first-rate 
Jewish musicians expelled from Centi'al Europe, is perhaps 
not surprising. But that this orchestra should, in Je-wish 
Palestine, parliculaidy in Tel Aviv, have found an 
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enliiusiastic^ musical^ ardent audiciicOj Lliat coulacL between 
orchestra and audience should have been established after 
one concert — that is remarkable. To sec Bronislaw 
Huber man ftivo a special workei’s’ concert in Tel Aviv’s 
largest building to an audience of 3,000 workers, eager 
young Jews and Jewesses in rough working clothes . . . 
listening in deadly silence, hanging on every note, was for 
the writer a strange and inuDressivc experience. 

The Jewish musicians of the world have responded to this 
call, and already turned Tel Aviv into an extraordinary 
musical ccjitre on the Mediterranean. Most of the great 
Jewish instrumentalists have come to give concerts : 
Heifetz, Elman, Czigeti, Schnabel, an Aryan German artist 
like Adolph Busch to show his solidarity. 

Toscanini himself came from New York to conduct the 
Palestine Symphoiiy Orclieslra. Political sontiinont may 
have prompted the first visit ^ the genuine musical und(3r- 
standing of Jewish Palestine assured its repetition. There 
came Malcolm Sargent, from England j Dobrowen, a 
brilliant Russian-Jewish conductor, from Budapest, to 
conduct symphonies by Mendelssohn, or Slioslakovitz, the 
j^oung Soviet composer i'allen into disfavour, both composers 
now in disgrace in their native lands — ^but given eager 
hearing in Tel Aviv. 

There also came one of the sincerest musicians of all, 
Eugene Szenkax^, a Jewish coiiducLor who gave three 
concerts in the cax^Iy part of 1937. Szenkar’s fate has been 
stidkingly characteristic of that of so many talented 
European Jews. He was boxm in Hungary. Already in his 
twenties, ho had made his reputation in Gcrmaxxy. At 
the eai'ly age of Lhirty-tw^o he was appointed Musical 
Director of the Grosse Volksopcr in Berlin, A year later, 
exiled as a Jew, he fled to Moscow, where, under the 
Soviets, he seemed to find irefuge. In 1 934 he was appointed 
Chief Director of tlxo Moscow Philharxnonic Orchestra. 
Again he gained a great reputation. But the psychological 
i*ot started by Hitler did not stop at frontiers. In 1937 
the Staliaa-Yeshov purge struck at musical Moscow as at 
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every aspect of life. Members of orchestras vaiiislied. 
Some of the chief figures in Russian music were shot 
without trial. Szeiikar^ as a foreign subject^ was given 
forty-eight hours to leave Soviet territory. Now, Mth the 
totalitarian countries closed to him, he can conduct in 
‘ democratic ' Paris, London, New York- — -and in Jewish 
Palestine- 

That artists, that musicians hunted by intolerance, should 
be able to perform unhindered in this new city, in which 
they cun taste a breath of freedom, for a short while at any 
rate — -this almost justifies Tel Aviv. 

But Jews, in any case, have a particularly marked toler- 
ance and receptivity. They are, par excellence^ the cosmo- 
politan 2^oople 5 with few class distinctions, in outYV*ard 
life logical and thinking rather than feeling, an agglomera- 
Lion of individuals rather than a mass. Freedom of speech 
is more than a principle among Jews. It is a craze. In 
Palestine it is of two kinds. First — heritage of centuries of 
Talmudic hair-splitting — in theoretical discussion, every- 
thing may be said, every opinion is possible and should be 
respectfully heard ! Every cafd in Tel Aviv is a forum for 
free intornatlonal discussion and debate. And the second 
freedom is that of every man to engage in oratory. The 
all-pervading Zionist atmosphere is partly resiDonsible foi* 
the extraordinary number of public speeches made in Tel 
Aviv, but it is by no means a sufficient explanation. 

Endless speeches, endless public discussion, historical 
product of the unnatural Ghetto life, form one of the 
strongest Jewish Lraditioxis. In fact, public speeches ai*e to 
the Jew what drink is to the Irish : the emotional colour 
of life and its consolation. And in the all- Jewish city of 
Tel Aviv, where every street corner at once represents 
Zionist achievement and Zionist illusion, the Jewish passion 
for public oratory has risen to grotesque proportions. Every 
single day in this tiny world is marked by some public 
function or gathering — an inauguration, an anniversary, 
a funeral, or a memorial ! Jevrish demand for oratoty seems 
inexhaustible $ at each gathering crowds assexnble to 
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listen not Lo one speaker or perhaps two^ according to Euro- 
pean cusLoni; but ofLon Lo siaad in the burning beal for 
hours, lisLoning to six, eight, Len, or more Jewish speakers 
who, one by one, step on lo the platform passionately 
haranguing the audience, always long-winded, repetitious, 
di&regardluJ of what otlievs rnighl have said. A good many 
of the speeches are deUvored by an inner group whom the 
older residents oE Tel Aviv nutsL have heard on countless 
occasions. Most of the speeches are of a crude, humourless 
sentirncnlahly, which would never be suffered in Europe. 
There is a curious touch of a\ito-suggesLioii about the 
speeches delivered in the lioL sun of Tel Aviv. Most of 
lUem are not much more than excited aflirmations of 
Ziojiisl faith, a kind of continuous intoxication, a whipping- 
up of hopes. But th<i actual speech, the fijie words hurled 
into the glaring Pdle.stiuo sun, are not ojiough. On the 
following morning verbatim accoiuils oJ’ all important 
speeches are printed in the entire Hebrew Press. After an 
importanl evoiU, such as a Parhamentary Palestine debate 
or a Zionist Congress, newspaper colunuis are for weeks 
filled with word-for-word accounts of the entire scries of 
speeches, reproduced to the least detail. So-and-so said 
in his speech , , . and So-and-so . . . 

The flood of words is, of course, like a cpieer drug. 

The political life of llio Palestine Jews shows this same 
exaggeration. It is political life gone slightly crazy, with a 
kind of despair about it, as though Lite Jewish conununily, 
emerged from their Ghetto into llio alien glare of Palestine, 
found it more than they could bear. For the elections to 
the Municipal Council of Tel Aviv, whose powers are 
severely limited by the British miens of Palestine, twenty- 
three political parties put up candidates 5 a wave of 
electioneering excitement swept the whole city. Even 
more absurd than that, in the elections Lo the Jewish 
Community Council in Jerusalem, a body with only 
religious and charity functioxrs, and a budget of at most 
£5,000, vsixteen parties appeared, varying from ‘ Kurdish 
immigrants ’ to ' I.^efL opposition Marxists/ posters were 
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put iipj i^6a] campaigns set on footj and the election 
fought out according to ideologicalj, political principles 
and grotesquely inaj^propriate Eui'opeaii political opinions 
and slogans. This is an after-product of Ghetto life^ a 
rediictio ad absurdum of politics^ slightly hyslericalj Jewish, 
overdone. This same slight mass hysteria determines the 
attitude towards outsiders. Deep-rooted JeAvish solidarity, 
and fear and suspicion of the non-Jews are still powerfully 
present, even if taking a more natural national colouring 
among young Palestinians. But, conversely, mass flattery 
and servility of tlic Jews can be equally exaggerated, slightly 
hysterical, differing from Europe. For instance, it had been 
decided in Tel Aviv to celebrate the British Coronation Day* 
On the daj before, the High Commissioner’s announce- 
ment had introduced the latest and harshest limitation on 
Jewish immigrants. But celehradons in Tel Aviv went 
on undeterred, indeed wilh a kind of desperation, as 
though such a show of Hags said loyalty, of fireworks 
and ready festival spirit must surely, suavely have its 
effect. 

This queer exaggeration arises partly out of the fact that 
Jewish life is lived exaggeratedly in common, The emotions 
of a large mass of people can only be primiLwe and over- 
done. And the Jewish population of Tel Aviv, particularly, 
more than could be the case in a Eimopean town, lives as 
one man. Life centres in the streets, among the hurrying, 
excited crowds on the pavements. Jews know each other 5 
emotion as nmeh as riews is communicated with fluid ease. 
And, as with any nej'voub people, the picture changes 
quickl}^ Has there l^een some fortunate news ? The whole 
town is excited, optimistic. Has there been a new blotv 
to one^s hopes ? Communal gloom hovei'S over the city, 
This is the characteristic of the Jews, that in their entirety 
they form one psychological organism, They know it t 
a blow struck at one individual is a blow struck at all. War 
— ^the guerilla warfax^e to which it was subject — ^had the 
opposite effect upon Tel Aviv from that upon a European 
town. Instead of the defiant, reckless, ofteir meaningless 
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gaioLy of Europe (llie tiiood whicli ^avo birLh Lo jazz during 
Lhe War), there is not only communal mourning but the 
duty of such. During the bumnior of 1936, after a number of 
Jews had been killed in Palestine, all dancing and music in 
public places were officndly foihidden. Stones were thrown 
by excited passers-by al the windows of those who gave 
private parties. How dared they break the community's 
duty of rnoiu-ning. . . . Funerals play a great part in the life 
of Tel Aviv. Here there is a groat deal of the Orient. 
Instead of the froze]i stolidity of Europeans when faced with 
disaster, the Jewish reaction is frequently jioisy, violently 
demonstrative in its grief. As an age-old Ixistorical remnant 
their traditional flanihoyaiiL Semitic mourning — 'night- 
long shrieks and Oriental ulula Lions by the women of the 
house — ^is still heard in Tel Aviv, not only among Orientals 
but occasionally even among Polish Jews* 

But this apart, even among the emancipated Jews, even 
in the ranlcs of the Histadrul, there is a peculiar emphasis 
upon death which, strikes the observer. The death of a 
public figure is a queer holiday of mourning for the whole 
town. Solemn demonstrations of grief are held. Funeral 
processions make the romrcl of the town, watched by 
thousands. When one of the sub-editors of Davar died 
suddenly iti 1937, ^even out of the eight pages of the next 
day’s issue were Idled with hysterica] obituary notices 
and affirmations of grief in thick black letter's. Obituary 
notices by every acquaintance of the deceased appeared for 
weeks afterwards in the newspaper. This is exaggerated, 
and Jewish. In general, as the Englishman, for instance, 
hides his grief, the Jew must demousLrale it. 

But if one goes further, very subtly, in Tol Aviv, there 
is death in the air. Something is gone. Elchoes of tins can 
he caught even under the insistence upon the new life, the 
new freedonj, the new generation springing up. What is 
gone is a world order, that relatively free, democratic 
phase of history, before the capitalist decline, in which the 
Jews, too, hud been allowed to play a part* 

And so one comes not only to the present but lo the 
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probable fulurc of Tel Aviv—the European city in the 
Middle East. 

During Iasi yoars^ while fear of lolalitarianism was 

Llirowiiig ILurope ijiLo a new armaments race^ life in Tel 
Aviv had possessed many good qualities. In fact, one could 
feel as if for ihc last time certain qualities were gathered 
together in intense form : democratic freedom, liberty 
of oxprossioji, strong social consciousness, ready toler- 
ance, a receptive intellectual outlook, cosmopolitan in 
the best sense ^ all in a city linked by a thousand threads 
to I he outside world. But how much of this social and 
intellectual life can be considered native to Palestine ? 

In its ])rcscuL form, almost nothing. Walldng through 
'Tel Aviv in 1930 and 1957 ihe writer could not free hiin- 
scll from a sense of the impermanence of it all, as though 
T(d Aviv was not a city but a hastily put up exhibition of 
buildings. There was little economic conflict. The city 
was not so much CEipitalist as living on its capital. And so, 
similarly, it was intellectually living on capital imported 
from abroad. How much is already genuinely rooted, in- 
digenous ? So lillle ] Even Llie Horrah, this dance of 
ecstatic liberation, is not quite Palestinian, but dates back 
to Russia and Poland, of 1919-21. The -wriLer was given 
a far stronger impression of a really Palestinian scene at a 
football match in Tel Aviv, where a ciwvd of very young 
Palestinian Jews, almost wholly Hebrew speaking, ecstati- 
cally greeted the success of their side against the visiting 
Hungarian team. The agile young Palestinian Jewish 
players, the smoothly sunburnt faces and light clothes, the 
flags fluttering proudly as symbols of that small-towm 
j)alriotism which they were ... a certain sense of tho 
Levanl, of the sun on white luofs, trees laden with golden 
fruit in an adjacent orange grove . . . that is much nearer 
t]ic picture of Palestine as it is likely to become. 

Two forces, in one way opposed to each other, are simuE 
taneously changing and moulding Tel Aviv — ^nationalism 
from witliin, the influences of the East and the Levant 
from without* 
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Exposed lo ciUack foz^ Lwo ycarSj, it is no wonder that 
Jewish PalesLinOj and parLicularly Tel Aviv, is growing 
more naUoiialisL The intornaLionalisiii of Tel A^iv is 
already a fading characLerisLic. There is a subtle but 
jzervading chauyinism aboutj, among all classes and types, 
among business ruen facing sudden losses, workers suddenly 
fjghling desperately for their jobs. Chauvinism grows 
quickly. The Arabs atlaclc ^ ail Arabs arc enemies ^ any 
man dealing with the enemy is a traitor. Jewish Palestine, 
possessed by a growing and fatalist knowledge that it is 
in danger, must be fortified ^ the leaders of the tIisLadruL 
are continuously eiuphasizing this seiiLiruenL Substitu- 
tion of Jews lor Arab workers in all Jewish orange groves 
becomes a national duty j the use of exclusively Jewish 
products, in jdace of Arab or imporlod, liluwise. All the 
usual signs of nalionalisL narrowing can already be felt. 
The Palestine Jewish Press is nalionalisl, whatever its 
secondary political shade. An exaggerated spirit of mili- 
tarism, marching in formation, flags and military symbols, 
is already apparent, supplementary to the ollicial self- 
defence- Day by clay the natkmalibt drum is beaten, 
tolerance and clear thought are diminishing. And judged 
[roin their own narrow national aims, the Jiationalists are 
of coiusG right 5 Palestine can bo no refuge for inter- 
nationalism. That tliese national ainrs, in their present 
narrow forms, lead towards their own negation, is aziother 
matter. , . . 

d'he second influence is a contrary onc3, an insidious, 
ever-progressing assimilation to the Eastern surroundings. 
Tol Aviv^s past is that of Eumpo 5 but in, the present it is 
in the Levant, al one of the focal points of izaternational 
trade, surrounded by the chaotic Arab world, and these 
influences have their effect, they arc aomeliow in the air, 
parLicularly affecting the youth. One-fifth of Tel Aviv 
consists of Oriental Jews, mostly immigrants from Yemen, 
Morocco, Egypt, Baghdad, Kurdestan, Tiudcey, or Salonica, 
at present pushed out of sight into huddled slums (to 
which, as mentioned, no roads arc as yet built), c|uicldy 
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forced clown to become the menial and casual workers of 
Tel Avw. Bui at the same time ihey are part of Tel Aviv, 
they live in the very heart of the city, then’ families 
swarnij they are oulbreecling ihe European Jews. Inevitably 
an Oriental clenieui — superficially Westernized and poly- 
glot, c[uick- tempered, chaotic — is growing in the midst 
of Tel Aviv. Particularly the youth of Tel Aviv is affected. 

But, ill any case, ihe young generation growing up in 
Tel Aviv is very different from its parents. Palestine has 
at least broken one ancient spell. The young Jemsh 
generation in Palestine is the first which has not been 
taught lo honour its parents and their traditions. And this, 
for Jews, is a vital change. 

The general term in Palcslijio for the young Palestine- 
horn children is ' Sabre,' or cactus, due, it is said, to their 
cpiickly- flaring, Soul hern temper. To an outside observer 
the sLi’iking thing about the sunburnt ^ Sabre ' children is 
that I hoy have not really got a Jemsh expression, that a 
certain indefinable air and the psychological traits \vhich 
jnark out the Jews in Llie Diaspora countries in .spite of 
local absimilation— that these are lacking. At first sight 
these Jewish children seem noisy, assertive, demonstrative, 
but also often careless, graceful, and scatter-brained. They 
are free from tlial look of strauied eagerness and funda- 
ment al want of happiness so characteristic of Jews. Most 
important of all, unlike Diaspora Jews, they often look 
happy, contented. A certain weight carried by one Jewish 
generation after the other has been removed from them. 

For the first time, in Palestine, here are Je^vish parents 
not anxious to dominate the children, demand that they 
honour and obey them, fetter them under the threat of 
parental anger or the jealous displeasure of a Jewish God. 
On the contreuy, in Palestine the relationship has been 
exaggeratedly turned into its opposite ; the Jewish children 
in Tel Aviv and the Jewish colonies are incessantly told 
that while thoir par’ents led tvdsted lives, and the entire 
Jewish Diaspora past was unhappy and false, they them- 
selves are the salt of the earth and the hopes of the whole 
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Jowi'^h people. They arc almost trained to live a life in 
which the new ralestiiiian community of youths the school, 
the youthful street life, are ovoryihiiip,, the influence 
of parenls and homo, noiliing. The yonlhhil exnheranco 
to wluch tliis has led is <^0 gx'cat that even llie efforts of the 
minority of ^ black ' rcdigious Jews to impose their 2">eryortod 
Diaspora letislusms upon their children must come to 
nothing, 

This break with Lradition has been fundamoiital. But, in 
addition, the Palestine Jewish youth is growing up in a 
country free from the nagging repressions enforced by anti- 
Semitism, responsible for the defensive and uneasy 
mentality of the modern Jew, Tlic young Palestinian 
children do not really know what anli-Scmitisin is, cannot 
understand it. Arab hostility, where encountered, is 
soinclhing entirely different, a clear-cul national enmity, 
like all the others i}i tlie modern world. 

Moreover, this youlli, in spite of the tremendous eilorts 
of the Jewish education syslein, is growing up in a new 
country of cliaotic change and a Meditorraiiean country at 
that. Third, it is growing up in a virtual Bvhish colony, 
wliero British rule and outlook and the full force of ini- 
poriahsni, represented by British adruinistralioa, judges 
and soldiers, cannot but have llielr elfect upon an impros- 
sionablc colonial youth. 

The results of these changes, above all tbc break with the 
parents, are quickly apparent. The young native Palostijiian 
Jews ill many ways do not seem ^ vTewisli * : they have Idst 
the defensive uneasiness, the jdiysical avykwaD’dnoss, the 
intellectual and revolutionary fever of the European 
Jews, oyen if andoubtedly they aro less intellectual, 
perhaps even less intelligeiil. 

Partly through the elfect of sudden change to hotter 
climate, a surprisingly marked physical type has emex’ged^ 
It is easy to pick out children born in PalevStine from 
iiiimigTant cbikhen. Palestinian clhldren have wolD 
shaped heads, sometimes blond, but usually light-bj’owri 
hair, stiff but never frizzy • an opaque skin, often freckled, 
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wide eyes 2iaiTowed by Ihe giare of Lhe siin, full but rather 
pale and hard lips. They are not very (all (though taller 
lhau dieir paroiits), but, lhe young men especially, lightly 
and alhleticdlly bLult. They have a marked outdoor look 
and would never be iboughl Jews when met outside Pales- 
tine. Tlioy arc on the whole a light-hearted, graceful, 
and attractive youth, rather too assertive, with a rather 
chaotic outlook upon a chaotic world, already tending to 
acclimatize to Mediterranean idleness and hot flare of 
temper. On the whole they have a strong sense of reality 5 
they have good hands, quick ways of coming to grips with 
the world around them ; particularly the Jewish farmers’ 
children in the colonies seem born to a sure feeling for the 
Palestine soil, as though bred to it for generations. 

This, the unquestioning realism of the Palestine youth, 
is very marked. But at the same time there is something 
not quite natural about this realism, and about the youth 
itself. These I^alcstine Jewish children are a colonial youth, 
some of them oven cjuite rustic, yet a colonial youth unlike 
any oilier. They have not been able to escape — how could 
they have escaped !-— from the unnatural Zionist propa- 
ganda atmo.spJiero into which, unfortunately for them, they 
were born. The gestures, the facial expressions, the quick 
loud laug'litcr and speech of these young boys and girls 
have something strange about thorn. They are too loud, 
Loo nervous, almost like those of actors : more than life 
size. And, indeed, these children of Zionist Palestine have 
been made to fool actors within the continuous hku’e and 
shout of Zionist propaganda in Palestine, -wiLh all its loud 
tearfulness, its sentimentalist propaganda, its slightly crazy 
yet unqueslionecl assumptions. These children are told 
that the redemption, of the Jewish people lives in them, that 
Palestine is the solution to the Jewish question, that it is 
Jewish by right, that only Zionism is the possible Jewish 
faith. They arc told that tremendous I'esponsibilities rest 
upon them ; the Diaspora they have never seen is looking 
towards them. They are brought up on endless Zionist 
processions, Zionist shows, marches, and demonstrations. 
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The propaganda din is incessanL. And soj inevitably, an 
eqrially strong reaction has sel ij]. 

The youtli has a few ideas : Arabs ace hotli neighbours 
and enemies^ more Jewish inunigraiion means more 
sireiiglh, life is insccucc and il pays to organize, particu- 
larly on niililary linos. These few crude ideas snfhce. 
Everything else is rejeclod. To qulLo a romai'kable extent, in 
fact, llio youlh has already roieclod the hyper-intellectual, 
cosmopolitan, European aspect ol 1"el Aviv, and built up its 
own rising life concentrated, iilvo most colonial life, on 
Jobs, sports, the Tel Avi\ beach, Aincricaii lilms, and 
militarism. The roaclioii has almost somolhitig of the 
instinctive conspiracy of a young generation against the 
old about it. And as this young generation, ignorant of 
anli-Semitism and Diaspora Zionism, but feeling itself 
rooted in Palestine, grows up and dominates Jewish 
Palestine, the Palestine problem, particularly the Jewish- 
Arab problem, must radiccdly change and at last become 
simpler. 

Emotionally, at least, if not politically, the young 
Palestine Jews wall he able to do wdiat the European Jew^s 
could not do — understand Lcvaiitiue Arabs, and possibly 
come to tonus with them. 
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PALESTINE OF ITIE ARARS 
Caliban lo Pkospero : 

' You laughl luc language ; and my profit onT 
Ts, 1 Icnow how Lo curse.’ 

T he mysterious lure of Arabia and the Arabs dies 
hard. Year by year a number of romantic studies 
of Arab adYenture and Arab contacts continue to be 
published. Almost all of these are pure folldorej omitting 
the real significance of Arab history of to-day : that of a 
weakj impoverished, backward people, only just emerged 
from subjection, occupying a large strategic area, struggling 
desperately and with not too much success for emancipa- 
tion and against outside forces. 

Their small numbers, as much as their poverty and tlioir 
backward illiterate condition, handicap the Arabs to-day. 
Usually, because of some vague confusion of Arabs with 
Moslems in general, Arab numbers have been wdldly over- 
estimated. Leaving out Egypt, which is Arab-speaking 
but has its own separate national cultm^e and history, the 
large block of Arab countries between the Mediterranean 
and the Pei^sian gulf, an area half as large as Europe, has 
a thinly spread population of only tliirteen millions, of 
which only about eleven million are Moslem Arabs, the 
rest Lebanese, Armenians, Jews, and so on. Of course, 
the comparison of population density Mth Europe means 
little because the greater part of the Middle East is pure 
dry desert. At the existing economic level, or rather, 
poverty level, many areas in the Middle East, particularly 
in the Arabian peninsula, can even be considered over- 
populated. Yet the fertile ai^eas of Iraq, Syria, Palestine, 
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and Trans-Jordaii;, which ouco su])porl(‘(l lUo f»roat 
civilizaliotis of lli(‘ Middle Ihisl^ dvo lo-day only 
spars(dy ])o|)iil<Ucd ruid luirdly deveJopod. ddio Ai’abs 
wor<' iho lasL ocenpio’s of the Middle Ihisl ^ logeLher 
vyilli llie hiblunc slaf>(^ they occupied they dccli]icd into 
insigiiilicauce. 

For ceuLuries aJUT iho Arid) downfall ihe Arab social 
order presenled I lie saiur' uuchan^in^ paLLerii. The 
population was diA'idod itiLo three ri^id casLes. Lowest 
in the scale came (he noiiiadsj living a primitive tribal 
life adjusted to a birnggle for existence utider coiidiLions 
of the uLterniost poverty and hajTOuness. At the first 
impact (){ modern ecojioinic change nomad life quickly 
degenerated;, and oxcc‘])L in the d(\serL is Cast dying out. 

Side by side with the nomads^ in the settled points, were 
tJie Arab fellalieen, mostly a dosporatoly poor peasant 
popuhuioiij Uhlerate and cowed, toiling with primitive 
iiiethcKls under unfavourable coJidilions, kept dowii by a 
permanc^it load of oxlortioiiaie debt and the ci'usfuiig 
conservatism of their Islamic religion. 

The landowning and administrative; class in th<^ 

small and isolated towns formed a Liny minority. It was 
well rrjixed with xiou-Arab olcnieiiLs, it lived in the shadow 
of foreign Turkish rulcp it had a veneer of European 
edircatioiij and that superficiality mingled willi cruelty 
known as Levantinism. 

All three castes, nomads, follahoon and Arab Lownsinen, 
though sharply separated, yet foiinod one loose complex 
of Aral) culture and Arab life. 

This life was one of standstill, of oxtronic contrasts in 
wealth, of fierce exploitation, of naked poverty and filthy 
degradation side by side with senseleSvS luxury. 

Jt was a life over which idleness and immobility brooded. 
It was life without construcLive effort, without moro than 
flickers of independent tfiought or creation. Culture 
was tepreseuted by a little over-decorative pictorial art, 
some attempts at poetry^, pi’aclice and remembrance 
of the past. The ruling emotion seemed that of hatred, 
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expi-ossed in hirier liLigaLiorp dissension, strife, and violently 
flaiing tribal and family feuds. 

It was a dark life, in which the repressions of self-imposed 
religious beliefs kept human impulse everywhere in check. 
The men especially kept their women in subjection, 
treating them as instruments for their pleasure, to be 
bought and sold as chattels. Among a repressed 
population homosexuality was the practice rather than 
tlie exception. 

Probably this unbalanced sex and family life, more than 
anything, caused the Arab world to be one of general 
instability, of uncertainly, of sustained effort only in hatred 
and war. And so the Arabs were immobilized. Conserva- 
lisni ruled . . . the nomads wandered in the desert . . . 
the peasantry toiled, blind and brutish ... in the towns the 
effendis and merchants sat in idleness 5 there were occasional 
beautiful houses aud gardens, but beside their gates filth 
accumulated, Wcdls crumbled, itone cai-ed. . . . The Arab 
youth, imprisoned in this emptiness, tried escape tlrrough 
emotional sensualism 5 European education could go no 
more than skin deep. 

It was dm'ing the first phase of the Arab struggle away 
from, tlie past that the imperialist impact began to destroy 
the Arab social order. Modern traitsport toclmique snatched 
the Arab countries into contact with Em-ope. The western- 
ization of the Arabs is only part of a general process, the 
westernization of all mankind, into which the remotest 
nations are being drawn. It is not a pleasant or Eesthetic 
process, but under the rule of finance capitalism it is irresis- 
tible. The political independence of the Arabs is in utmost 
danger. Half-way between Ettrope aud tbe East, their 
countries have vital strategical value. The Great War 
was the first stage of definite European invasion, during 
which European armies marched through the Middle East 
from end to end. Motor and aeroplane routes, abohshing 
distances, are criss-crossing tbe Arab territories, already 
coveted for the raw materials and crop values they may 
possess. Cotton, successfully plaiited in Egypt and Iraq, 
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citms culLivalioiij so surprisingly successful on the Palestine 
soalioard, show (he hrsl iuLrochicfion of revolutionary 
agricullural change, I'ho most imporlaiil raw jnaleiial in 
the Arab coiniLries is oil. The Middle Easiorii oilfields are 
still relatively unoxplo]‘ed;, as againsl lliose of America^ 
which may soon sliow signs of exhaustion. Oil to-day is 
the vital key to inilitary power. The tentacles of the great 
oil companies are Iwinnig llieinsoWes lightly round the 
Middle East. In Persia the Anglu-lranian Oil Company, 
backed by llie British Govorament, is in control. The 
Seaboard Oil Company of Delaware, U.S.A., has now joined 
it as new coiicessionairo in Afghanistan and Northern 
Persia, The Iraq Pelroieum Company, witli its great 
pipe-line from ilio MomiJ oihieids lo TfaiXa and Tripoli, 
virtually rules Iraq, In tlio British Protected Bai^eibu 
Island an immensely successful oillield run by llie Standard 
Oil Company of America produced six million barrels in 
1957, and is expanding. The small Arab State of Khuwait 
has become an Anglo-Iraiiiau preserve. The kingdom of 
[bii Saud is being prospected by the Standard Oil Company 
of California and two British concerns. Various British, 
French, American, and international companies have 
obtained or are competing for concessions in Noithern 
Syria (already positive results), in Palestine and Trans- 
jordan (resources of Dead Sea and Negeb still unknown). 
Where an oilfield has been opened towns, roads, railways^, 
strategic junctions develop, and with them finance- 
imperialist rule over the Middle East, At the same time 
the Arabs are forcibly changed. Their economic otxler is 
transformed 5 a new administrative middle class springs 
up 5 they are turned into a modern colonial people. 

From the first, imperialism took every advantage of Arab 
poverty and weakness and ignorance. And what have the 
Arabs to set against this weakness ? The fact that they were 
once a great civilized race, and that they could rise to fight, 
not indeed with great efiiciency, but with a passion and 
bitter hatred which surprised the invaders. 

The Middle East has never been turned into a complete 
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colonial lield. InimediateJy after the War, when strong 
French and Britibh armies were still in occupation, Arab 
revolt iDlazed up in Iraq and Syria with such intensity that 
at least a nominal measure of Arab independence had to 
be granted. And in the last twenty years tiie Arabs 
have struggled painfully, chaotically, towards a threefold 
aim : indepejidence, unity, and modernization. Both their 
struggle and their weakness have been apparent during 
these years. They have shown intense national patriotism 
and a fierce readiness for sacrifice. But other nations, with 
a far lesser cultural past behind tliem, have shown much 
greater aptitude for adapting theinseves to modern con- 
ditions. The dead weight of their tradition still clogs the 
Arabs. They have nowhere shown much administrative or 
economic talent. Their national movements have remained 
fitful and chaolic, tlieir indejiendeiice, even when gained, 
of a precarious character. 

In 1925 the Syrian Arabs rose in revolt and engaged a 
large French colonial army for two years. In 1956, taking 
advantage of the international situation to threaten another 
war, they at once gained independence and membership of 
the League of Nations — just before the League ceased to 
exist. But the small Syrian republic, with its two and a 
half million poor subjects, immediately had to call in the 
French army for aid against its own rebellious .subjects ^ 
and it only took the threat of invasion by a Turkish army 
division into AlexandrelLa to expose the hollowness of 
Syrian independence. 

In the State of Iraq the Arab ruling class of Baghdad, 
that nierchanls’ and moneylenders’ city battening on the 
country-side, is largely dependent upon oil royalties from 
Mosul for the upkeep of its army. With a population of 
only three million in a country almost as large as Germany, 
the State of Iraq is quite unable to defend its frontiers 
against serious attack. 

In Arabia Ibn Saud, a modern King David, ruling a vast 
realm only through the power of Ihs personality, is growing 
old, his sons are beginning to quarrel . . . there is little 
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reason to assume LhaL his Idugclom is securer Lhan that of 
Abyssinia. 

Everywhere Arab devolopmenL has been a race againsL 
time^ afi^ainsl Lhe increased and increasing imjDeriaiist 
peneLralion which inodorji lecluiique makes ])ossible — 
and Lji.e Arabs axn hardly wimung. 

The Arai) moveuiouL in Paleslinc is par( of this general 
Arab nationalisL urge. Belore the War the Falestlne Arabs 
ATCre the pooresLj least laiown and least sigiiihcant of 
Arab popuialions. Since Lheiij pl.iced against their will 
under British govcTnaienlj aiid subjeclodj again against 
their will^ to Lhe iinpacL of ZiojiisL colunizalioiq they have 
been involved in a swifter process of oconoinic I’ovolution 
and political westernization lhan ajiywhere else. 

In less lhan twenty years they have increased their 
numbers Iroin about 6OO5OOO to over a Tnillion, Siiice 
1955 their annual rate of natural incj'ease (about 50 per 
1000) was the liighcsL ever recordc'd in any couJiLry. Of 
Lhe total increase about 50^000 is duo to Arab inimigration 
into Palcslino. Arab citrus plantations in the coastal plain 
coyer an area of i40;,000 dinianprepi^esenling an investment 
of seven iriillion pounds. A certain number of Arab 
industries (though nothing to conij)are with the Jewish 
industrial growth) have sjaring up. Tliough the number 
is slil) small^ proportionately more Palestine Arab cJiildren 
receive an education than in Tnaq or Syria, The Arab 
social order has been transformed, A now urhai] middle 
classj an educated and vociferous youth j a now class of 
hired Arab labout'erSj have sprung up 5 a new polilicul 
Arab life — natm^ally expressed in violent nationalism— 
has begun. 

In politics Palestine-Arab natioiiahsm and resistance to 
Jewish peneu^ation is only part of the genevaJ^ painful 
s tirring 0 f the Arabs ihroiigho uL the Middle Eas t. 
Opponents of the Arabs who caTuaot see this have niiscalcm 
lated badly* It is quite iruo that the Arab ruling class is 
still invariably Lorn by bitter dissension between rival 
groups^ dogonerating almost into civil war* Yet before the 
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common enemy these dissensions vanish. Class differences 
between the effendis and fellah are still abysmal. The big 
Arab landlords and usurers are still ruthlessly expropriating 
the fellah j Arab mujiicijjal government has remained a 
corrupt niisiisc of power in the hands of a few small 
cliques. And yet, at a crisis, the mass of the Arabs will 
stand behind their national leaders. 

Equally it is true tiiat every single one of the big feudal 
Arab families who are loudly agitating against Jewish 
land-purchases is rushing to soli its own land at the highest 
price. While the Mufti in .Jerusalem poses as anti- 
imperialist to American journalists, or quotes the Protocols 
of the Elders of Zion to British Enquiry Commissions, his 
own family, the Husseinis, is making bargains with Jews, 
or even co-0})erating with Jewish land-.speculators. In 
fact, a new term has been coined in Palestine; Ishmaelism, 
which means, selling one’s land at fantastic prices, and then 
conducting unscrupulous political agitation to get il back 
. — -or at least drive prices for the remaining land still 
higher ! 

Yet behind this corrujrtion, class exploitatioix, and 
dissciision, there is the fact of the Palestine-Arab nationalist 
movement. Nationalism, once wrote Borohov, the Socialist 
Zionist leader, is the movement of a group of people 
become conscious of common oppression. So with the 
Palest inc Arabs. National dangers have become part of 
their consciousness. Apart from all class differences, from 
the leaders instigating terrorism to the fellah supporting 
the Arab bands, the overwhelming majority of the Arabs 
stand behind air inarticulate Arab national ui'ge. 

In the special circumstances of Palestine, however, the 
nationalist movement of the Palestine Arabs, was also 
given a special twist. 

From llie first, Ai’ab nationalism in Palestine was fighting 
a defensive battle against Zionism. The Jew's were coming 
into Palestine, pouiing their capital into the country, 
emiching- and changing Arab society too. But at the same 
time, even while the Arabs were profiting and progressing, 
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they saw the Jews Lroating ihe counlry as Lliough iL were 
tlieir own by riglilj aad would soon he so in I’acl, and as 
ihougli Lliey^ ihc Arabs^ did uoL exist. Tliere innsL have 
been somethbig quite nucaiuiy to the Arabs about this 
invasion. A.L first the Jews seemed a negligible luinorityj 
but before the Arabs bad projxM’Jy become aware of the 
change^ the Jews were aln'ady strongly es(al)lislied at all 
key points of the country, I'Vw nations could have been 
politically more inert and divid(‘d Llian the Palestine 
Arabs in 1920. But gj’owiiig fear of a Jc'wish doniiiiationj 
■which seemed to imply tlieir aimiliilation as a national and 
cultural eulity, mused tlie Arabs iiUo uniLt‘d opposition. 
The peculiar iuLransigenco of the closed Zionist ranks bred 
similar uncompromising extremism on the Arab side. 
And the Arabs cxpi*cs&ed this exlromisju in the obvious 
and only way they knew : by outbreaks uF riols^ shooting, 
and terrorism which, in the lust two years, have continued 
without a stop. 

This special character of Palostine-Arab nationalism has 
determined the social make-up of the moveuient. 

In Egypt, in Syria, or in the Lebanon, to a certain extent, 
the progressive elenienls of the nation, the ijitellecluals, 
the rising middle class, Look part in the national movements 
for libei^adon, and within liniits set the Lojie for tliem. 
The nationalists in Ergypt and Syria had some sort of social 
programme. In Palestine, on tlie conLraiy, the national 
movement is Jed by the most reacLionary feudal and 
clerical leaders in the counuy. Tltc Mufti, who rose to 
power by using religious obscur autism for his own family 
aggrandisement, has never forniidated a social programme. 
If he has any ideas on popular education, doniucracy, or 
municipal governmenl, they would compare unfavourably 
with those of General Franco* As with the Mufti, so with 
the whole movement he leads* Beyond shooting, leiTorism, 
and a few political catch-phrases, such as independence, 
self-government, no more Zionism, the Palestine Arab 
nationalists have no programme. In the East, in any case, 
a political party can carry on for years without a clear-cut 
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policy. A few catcli-plirases, quickly snapped up and 
buperficially assimilaled, can be sufficient. The Arab 
leaders in Palestine are still T;evantine Arabs of the old 
generation. As their public appearances, their speeches 
and w-iLings show, they still only half grasp the real 
world, and hal f are caughi iji the world of their own passion- 
ate distortions and imaginings. Truth and untruth for 
them he in a confused borderland. For instance, Jamal 
bfiLSScini, a big Arab landlord, a cousin of the Mufti, 
and an extreme nationalist, could say to the Peel 
Commission A 

‘ A person like myself, who, before the War, travelled from 
Haifa to .leiiin or from Jenin to Tiberias or Beisan, passed 
through one Arab village after another, eiijo-ying the hos- 
joitdlity of the simple village folk, with their ever-smiling faces, 
who has soon them vie with one another, even sometimes to 
the point of rpiarrelling, as to who will have the pleasure of 
having tho visitor as his guest — such a person, if he now 
drives through or near those places, will stand aghast and 
bewildered. 

‘ The villages are no more. Twenty-two villages have 
already been wiped out of existence in the northern district. 
What has been the fate of the smiling faces, and what has 
been the desti.iy of those who rushed to the traveller to bring 
him home as their honoured guest ? ’ 

The I'eference hero is to the Valley of Jezreel which, as 
Jamal knew, and as plenty of impartial witnesses have 
declared, was bought by the Jews as a dreary, malarial waste, 
sLdgnajtL and marshy, marked with ruins, abandoned even 
by the German Templars, those exceptionally skilful 
farmers, who had in vain tried to establish their villages 
there. T'his whole sentimental account of twenty-two 
populous villages destroyed by the Zionists is a piece of 
Oriental imagination, believed by nobody in Palestine, 
least of all by the Peel Commission which had obvious 
means of finding out the truth. 

Or take another barefaced lie by Auni Abdul Hadi, the 


1 Evidence before Peel Comimssion, p. 524. 
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PalcsLiiie Arabs’ usudl i^oprescMU alive al Geneva. The 
quotaliou is Ironi liis cvidoiieo beroro l ho Pool Commission : 

Proressor Couplaud (quosiioning) : ‘ Tn so far as that 

(lij. ailing iiiLeresL rales) has not been ob served and iho interest 
lias boon excessive^ lo what race have llio nioneylondois 
belonged ^ ’ 

Aiini ; ‘ T Lliink iJie lows vvlio ha^'c'* lived liere before the 
War were Uio uidiu moneylenders ^ they aio nioio usurers 
than any other peop](‘ in any otlicr pail ot Llio world. Thoir 
main busiiioss was liuiiLod lo nioneyleiidijig. In Iraqd 

Professor Couplaud : ‘ I am not talking of Iraq. Would ho 
answer tins qu(?sliou : Is the bulk of ilie money now owed by 
the fellaheen of this country owed to Arabs or to Jews ? ’ 
Auni : * The greater part bolougs to the Jews.’^ 

The point is that in each case tho lic^ was ouo which 
could so easily be shown up that h served no purpose at 
all, Ika the writer is siu-e that hero was no conscious and 
unscinipnlous iyiitg ior ulterior political purposes^, as 
Goebbels might lie. Al the uionioiil oC giving eyidoncej 
Jamal was sure tluU flourishing Arab villages had really 
been wiped out in Jozroel, and Auni was sure Arab money- 
lenders did not exist. The Jews were the political opponents ^ 
they luiusl tlicrerore be the usurers and exploiters of the 
poor fellah ! Elxaggoratioiq crass distortions, and untruths 
iiave always been pari of the KasLorn political mind. 
The Palos tine- Arab loaders, typical reactionaries, still 
flounder amidst them. 

The dynamic force of Arab natioualisin, however, is 
reprcBOutcd by the (educated Arab youtJi, 

The yoiaig Arabs turned out by the scbool system of the 
Palestine Govornnieut arc much the same as thoir contem- 
poraries in other Arab countries. On tlie whole, one can 
feel sorry for these young men. They are repressed, 
frustrated, otxe-sided. They arc educated as Europeans, 
yet the deadweight of Moslem tradition haunts them, the 
lack of normal social life around them gives them a social 
instability and a strong sense cd' inreidority, they are 

^ fividenco before Peal Conrrnissxon, p. 510. 
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siruggliiig licird Lo uudcrstandj and really assimilate, the 
W(‘sLer.a science and LhougliL-liabils they have acquired. 
And ihe that soems clear and obvious to under- 

stand is the European cuiicepl of power and toLahtariau 
rule — ^iascisL ideology. Eagerly the Palestine-Arab youth 
surrendered itself lo this doctrine. As the fascists in other 
countries, they will hght for power. Palestine, Jewish and 
Arah, shall be lh(3irs to rule. 

A reasonably fair Jewish observer wrote ol this youth 
in 1955 : 

' The Arab movement was at its beginning confined to an 
upper class of landowners, professional intelligentsia and 
clergy. Jjater, however, tliere came up an always more 
numerous class of youth a&iDiiing to governmental positions 
and other easy jobs. Tins youthful intelligentsia, superficially 
educated in the Levantine way, now forms the backbone of 
Arab nationalism in Palesline. This youth is similar in its 
social structure to the oloments most active in the ascendancy 
of Fascism in Italy and in the Plitler movement in Germany.’^ 

The Peel Conimission, two yeai'S later, was similaiiy 
impressed : 

‘ We have seen how the Youth Movement/’ which has 
played so large a part in recent years in the cfllorescence of 
nationalism in Egypt and Syria, has lately spread in Palestine. 

^ It inevitably attracts the keener-minded young Arabs. It 
olfers him opportunities of active service in the national cause 
as “ scouts ” — and these scouts do actually and usefully 
scout — or as patrols to enforce a “ strike or boycott,” or 
even as assassins. 

‘ Its adherence had nothing lo do with ‘‘ moderates.’’ They 
are quick to denounce the ofHcial leadership of their cause when 
they think it too slow or loo timid. They talk of new men and 
methods, and, as in Syria, they take a synipatliclic interest in 
Fascism. They are quite unmoved by economic arguments. 
They iutorpret their crusade in terms of conflict and sacrifice, 
not of peace and prosperity.’^ 

For this youth there is only one struggle in Palestine^ 
that for out-axid-out supremacy. 

^ A. Revusky, Jews in Palestine^ p, 522. 

^ Peel lieport^ p. 154. 
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And so [here are really two jiationalisl movements 
in PaiesLine. The lirst j-o])rosciils a movemeiii ol almosL 
Llic whole Arab j)Cople ol Lhilesinio Jor luilionaL libeialion 
ag.i/nsL llio Bixlisli and Zionists, wlucli saw in violence the 
only method oJ stopping Zionist peiietialion, and was 
consciously suj)])oiLed by even y Aivib, Jroni the ollicials and 
bout gcouic Lo the villageis ,uid woikers. Fioui its second 
asfieci, Palestlue-AiMb iiaUoiialisiii is the bid ior pocier by a 
small, ruthless roacUoiiary c hipie vviLli not one trace' of 
progressive social aims, led by the Multi and supported by 
a fascist-minded youth fired by Geiman and Italian 
examples 3 a bid to sci/o lulo in Palestmo, plimdor the 
Jews, and ri'duce the Jewish and Aiab masses to seivitude 
in that Levantine Arab version of a lenlli-rale little 
fascist slate which the Mnlli and Ins lollowi'rs liave in 
mind. Lins was perhaps liardly the aim ol llie Arab 
peasants and worlceis, but certainly that of the Multi when 
he gambled ou internal ioiial ('ompbcatioiis in launcliing his 
rebellion in the sununor 1456. ft was a slightly ciazy bid 
which (in spite of inoial su]iporL Iroin Germany, Italy, and 
the British oxlreme right) lailod hopoh'ssly, as it was hound 
to fail. Except lor purely dosti active piir]ioses, Arab military 
power ill Pillesllnc is weak enough. The Jews, a concen- 
trated block of “100,000 peojile as againsl a inlllioii scattered 
Arabs, belter organized, belter armed, are already far Loo 
strong to be attacked directly. And thc'y are deun mined 3 
national and class factors W'ould make them liglil to the 
last rather than submit to llie Mufti. But if he could not 
dominate, the Mufli could at least create disorder and 
deadlock. And tlic tragedy of Palestiue, particularly of 
Arab Palestine, is that ibrough Jewish * defensive chauv- 
inism ’ and British iudiifei-eucc, through complete lack 
of initiative from any side, I lie Arab oxlreiuists liave had 
an easy task in ci'ushing all moderate and progressive 
Arab natioiialisL elements. Tliey could not .shake the 
Jews or the British, yet with Arab obstinacy they have not 
given in. Blindly, refusing all compromise, tliey arc 
continuing to the bitter end, and the country has been 
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plunged inlo a terrorisL regime in which Jews, British, 
and even moi’C Arabs have been miirdcred, and the 
whole popiilalion, Arabs even more than Jews, is sinking 
inlo impoverislinienL, unhappiness^, and utter political 
deadlock. 



CHAPTER XXril 


PACESTrNE OF llRLTlSn 

1 1TTLE noocl he sdid aboul Brilisli rule in Palestine, 
l)ecaiise JVoni (lie ocononiic point of view Pdloslirie 
vvas never ol first inijK)rLance 5 and in fad, apart 
from safoguardinfv a few slralogic iiUercsls, the British 
IjavG liad no clear ])olicy in Palesline at al) — because of the 
general Brilish impeiual retreat, because, as tlio oflicials 
complauiod, Llio contiMdlctions of the Maudato made it 
impossible of e:xcculioii, because European Tows and 
Zionism could not bo filled into the Colonial Office sysLom, 
or became BriLish policy Wcis cousistexitly divided about 
Palesiine, or for all these reasons togfRlior, 

As a rule the small stage of Palestine has been so filled 
by lh(^ clcuneurs of Ziojiistn and its Aral) nalknialist 
opponents lliat the Brltisli in Pab'slljie, olhcials, police, 
military, even lliougl) ruling the courdzy, Jtave soemod 
like strangers and ouLsidfU's, whelher in tlu' grim almo- 
vspherc of Arab Nahlns or iji the crowded streets of Jewish 
Tel Aviv. 

The first BrilivSh officials in Palestine, haphazardly picked 
for the haphazardly creuted Mandated TenTitory, were 
rather a scratch lot. Most of theiu have gi^adnally boon 
replaced, and the Biitish oflicials axid policemen in Pales- 
tine to-day conform to Lite typical jiatteru of the Colonial 
Empire. 

There are any number of wolhseuup young moti whom 
a variety of social and economic motives has vsonl o\xl of 
England and brought to Palostiiic. 

Except for the sxxiall handful of suporioi* Colonial Office 
xnou, who hold all the best positions, they arc from the 
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class which in England is known as the lesser or near- 
Public School type. 

At their best;, they arc like the young men in Somerset 
Maugham’s short sLorieSj uneducated, yet likeable and 
courageous 5 honest, if limited idealists, keen on their 
job, with a strong sense of duty and a good deal of hidden 
romanticism. 

Most often, however, they tend to-day to wear the green 
pork-pie hal denoling Fascist mentality, together with a 
bold, defiant moustache, to dress and behave in an exces- 
sively Public School and County manner, cling to their herd 
instincts, and holsler up their Bnlish ego by haughty 
trealmont of lljo natives, that is, their Jewish and Arab 
subordinaLos. 

They are not very well paid 5 but they are frequently 
mel in ihc upper-class bars of Jerusalem, Flaifa, or Tel 
Aviv, where they throw defiant glances at the colonial 
surroundings over a glass of whisky or sometimes even 
Palestinian beer. Their likin.o for the Arabs is that of 

O 

officers for picturesque natives ; their dislike for the Jews 
lliey meet (wlio, on the ■whole, are much better educated) 
is easy to understand. They are uneducated, reactionary, 
with closed minds, no knowledge of ihe fundamental 
social and economic problems of Palestine, or indeed of any 
fiindaiueulals, and quite inadequate to their task, as the 
history of the Palestine administration shows. 

Compared, for instance, -with the way in which the Jewish 
Labour Federation, ■with much smaller means, bihlt up its 
Sick Fund Insurance or co-operative biiilding groups, a 
number of Pal estijie Government departments are examples 
of suburban incompetence and helpless rnal-administration. 

In addition, of com'so, there are individual officials, 
particularly among the senior grades, who are capable and 
efficient men, keenly interestod in their work, trying to 
perform it to the best of their ability. But these arc few 
and far between, and handicapped by the general spirit 
of obstruction and indifference prevailing tlrrougbput the 
Administration, and handicapped, further, by the colonial 
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caste spiril j-aisiiig an iiKsnporablo social barrier between 
while oJTicials and '' nalivo ” lews and Ax^abs, 

a ralhor iucungi-nons l)aiTior in Palosliiip. 

Tlxo adminislralion oL' PaloslinOj in any cosOj prescnled 
unique^ diJlicullios because oC lh(^ ]Knq)eUial conQicl: in LJie 
iiilexq^relalioji of' lh(' Mandate'. No official sLoj) could be 
taken wliicli would not innncdialoly rous(' jealous Jewish 
opposilioLi, or Araf), or both. Aher Llie lirst years the 
flood of Ziojiist imiulgralion and llie I’GvoliiLiojiary changes 
in ihe coujniy would have taxed the iagenuily oveJi of au 
efficient AdmuiisLraliou. Jhit the Paleslino Govornnicnt 
was not composed of olhciejiL men. The resuli was what 
might have been cxpocled. 

Tn fact, wduit emerges IVom I ho iweiily years of British 
rule in Palestine is that British imperialism is not only 
reactiojiary^ hut cxiidously okbfasluonod. The first officials 
wt^ro picked in haphazard fasliion froju a tejiiporary niilitaiy 
administratiou. Men who had beem iii cliarge of field 
telephones or cajnp sauitalioxi woi-o suddenly pwi in chax'ge 
of Goyernmeut social soj'vices in a snuxll but complex 
couutX’}^'. But;> in these days of dicta torships^ amateur 
govcrnnieLil is badly out of dale. R('ading through Iho 
Peal Report^ OJio coJistantly sees the Goiuniission oniphasiz- 
ixig the amateur iidluro of the Govoxmmonl, its lack of 
expert knowledgOj, its genera] iuadtajuary : 

^ That Tel Aviv should foc}] impatient with tho slow rale 
of progress lo which Govornmenl feels couunitled is readily 
unde rs Laudable j and tlioro is obviously a cons tout soiu-ce of 
friction in the subjection of a iiighly educated and democratic 
community to the control of a District Donimissionorj who 
has many oLlior duties to attend Lo. . * . The more advanced 
and politically-minded an Arab umnicipaliLy becomeSj the 
less ready will it be to acquiesce in control by the Mandatory 
Aduiinistralion. The Jewish municipalities accept the Mandate, 
but, nevertheless, ... it is not tlxe normal relationship Ixotween 
central and local organs of tho same national and consLitutional 
characLex\ On tho one side aro highly doxnocratic Jewish 
bodies, on tho other a British Government of tho Crown 
Colony typed ^ 


^ Peel Report^ p. 555-6. 
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Tho llieoreLical objecLioiis oC the Peel B.epo)t hide a 
tiuicli soi-vier ca'^o of muddle and inefficiency. Nehru, the 
Indi.ui Coji^ross leader, said ujice that he would have 
pirfccred even incdTicieiit self-govcrnmeni to ellicient 
iiujjoriahsni, but this wus no longer the issue : India had 
progrt'ssod bcyoiid colonial status, and the technicpie of 
Brilish colonial goverjunent could in no way be called 
adequate any longer. The sajno in Palcstijie. There was 
no policy. The British Home Government .swung now 
to the side of the .Tews, now to the Arabs. The one line 
which seemed to be steadily followed was the development 
of Palestine as a military keypoint of the British Empire. 
But, owing to the growth of the rival forces within the 
country, it aitpears as if its military problem is equally 
growing more difficult. 

In internal affairs, apart from the elomcntaj-y tasks of 
govenuneut, the Britisli Administration has been more a 
spectator than a participant in the development of the 
couiiLry. It did not acLually oppose tlio gi'owth of the 
.lowish National Home, but gave it no active help. And, 
indirectly, Tewi.sh development was hampered by the 
shortcomings of the vVdministration. The list of these 
shortcomings includes all spheres of government. The 
country was in a dewastated condition when the British 
took over, yet on Government initiative little was done for 
agriculture or afforestation. An antiquated railway sy,stem. 
with out-of-date stock was taken over, and run wiLliout any 
change until two years ago. The Tel Aviv and Jaffa urban 
and suburban area, cont,aining a quarter of the country’s 
population (500,000 people), is only served by a clumsy 
loranch line. Tel Aviv and .Jaffa together are the only 
coastal urban ai*ea of the same population in the Mediter- 
ranean, or anyw^here in Europe, wdthout a deep-water port. 
The Jews had to build their own lighter port in a few 
months to make good the deficiency. To prevent the 
deficit of this misracanaged railway from rising still more, 
no main road to connect Tel Aviv- Jaffa with Haifa was 
built till 1956-7, when insecurity and disturbances forced 
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tlic Govormnenl ’s hand. Duruio [ho gred( Jcvvisl] iinoji- 
gralioji years llio poslai services were chaoLic. The 
Lolepliuue service for Tel Aviv^ whicli Llio local niiiuicipahLy 
exmld have arivujgod as easily as its waLcr or oinjiibus 
servicOp was so niisuiaiiaged lhal a])plicant.s liad Lo wail a 
yea.]- for Lelephoiies. Dujiiig ihc hisLoric foal of hiiildirig 
the water supply lor Jeriisalettij, the jnnnping-slauous were 
pul u]) fault l(\ssly iij record lime by a llisUidrul co-op(3rallve. 
The actual laying of the pi]) 0 'line^ iu tlie hauds of Govern- 
nient^ became a farcical alfair of endless dc3lays and pipe- 
hiirsLs all ihe way from I ho plains lo the Jerusalem hillsj 
which Look months Lo repair. An iroincal ollicial of the 
Iraq Polrolcnni Com]vniy told Lhe wriLer Lhalj had his 
conq^any coijslruolod iho hnnons Mosid-Ilai fa pijx^dhio 
at the same i^ale as the PalesLiiu^ Public Works Ueparlmeni^ 
it would liavo taken a lumdrcd and ten years Lo linish the 
•job. . , , A churisy ohslzaictivo system of hind legislalure 
was Lakon over from Turkish Limes and loft unchanged. 
The police and C.I.D. wore notoriously iiiefficieul^ or else 
given little chance to woi'k- . . . Thci list could he coutlaucid 
almost indcfiniLcly. In short, Lho Govoriunout’s attitude 
towards the Jews was petty and niggardly^ towax'ds I he 
Arabs ro])ressivcj satisfying neither party. The Pe(d 
Report shows that (in the view of the Commission) from 
the administrative as zmich as from lhe political point of 
viewj the sitUcUion was ssJowly becoming untenable. Aud^ 
in faci^ the history of Paleslijie since lho War shows 
plainly that when once a certain complexity of social 
problems in a colonial country has boon reached^, im- 
perialism and its administrative machine are no longer 
adequate lo control^ let alone solve them. 

And sOj ullimalely^ in Palestine as in any other colony^ 
ihez'e are tln'ee possibilities before British imperialism : 
to retreat before native nationals sm^ as in Iraq ^ to suppress 
native movements with all ruthlessness like the Italians in 
Libya j or to create such conditions of internal dissension 
that imperialist military occupation appears indispensable. 

Tills last alternative was to a certain extent attempted in 
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PalestuiCj bul from the hisLoiy of Palestine it is clear that 
ihe Colonial Office badly underestimated both Arab and 
Jewish iiaLionali&m, u3Uil British power I’esLcd more and 
more uiicoiniortably upon the conllicting forces which il 
had conjuj’cd up. The Mediterranean crisis of 1955-7^ 
with the wave of nationalist uprisings it sent across the 
Middle East, forced a cliange. The Peel Report^ harkening 
back to an earlier^ bolder period of British imperialism, 
proposed an incisive rectiheation of the map of Palestine 
and local administrative autonomy- — ^under British pro- 
tection : 

‘ The Arabs of Palestine, it has been admitted, are as fit 
to govern themselves as the Arabs of Ii'aq or Syiia. The Jews 
of Palestine, it is clear, are as fit to govern themselves as any 
educated community in Europe or elsewhere.’ 

The recommend al ion was at once accepted by the 
British Government. But in the meantime tliose menacing 
guns (German, Italian, Spanish ?) had been inouiited 
opposite Gibral I ar . The cptosLion of British rule in Palestine 
had become jiart of the question of British zmle in the East 
ill general. And, in ozio swift change, as the fascist 
empires expanded, the relation between the small nations 
of the Mediterranean and Britain and France was suddenly 
no longer simple, the llucLuaLions of British policy in 
Palestine and the rest of the Mediterranean difficult to 
foresee. 
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PAJ.ESTJNE, t958 

T he yodr 197)8 sfajlcd fi^looinily iu Palestine. 

Terroi’isin was rife in the cnuntry. 'Idaeve was 
nervonsuoss in Kuru]) 0 . Tu Spain llio battle of 
Toj’uol was bein^ wa^cd. 

Iu February^ Sir Arlliur Wauclioj^e, a Irail^ sad little 
mail iu a grey lop-hat, drove slowly for the last tinio 
Lhroiig’li Jorusaloui . . . and then hiLo i’etirciuout . During 
his last phase he liad again beeonie slrongly pro-Jewish. 
He wauled a cevlaiu personal alfectiou, aiul only llie Jews 
were ready lo oiler it Lo him. Ills successor, Sir Harold 
MacMichael, slraigJil from d'augauyka, iuuuodialely 
brought a more regular colonial aluiospluu'e lo (jovcriiment 
House. 

Til February the abseuco of vSpauish coinpetiLion caused a 
marked rise iu price of Palestine cilrus fruit in the English 
market. The oconouiic position of tlic country soemod 
slightly improved. At the same Lime several Arab 
nationalisl terrorist bands organized by the MuCti from 
Syria, who had terrorized Arab peasants rather lhau Jeivs, 
were rounded up and deslroyed. 

On March 15 Hilloj'' marclied into Austria, and onc(‘ 
again every thing thal bad happened before this date had 
xSOineliow bocomo prehistoric. 

Almost at once Britain and Ilaly came to a temjiorary 
agreemout in the Mediterranean at the cost of Aliyssiuia 
and Spain, which opened up upper tiuii lies of arriving at a 
temporary seilloirieui in Palestine. A new (ochuical 
^Partition Comniisbiou ^ lo delmuine the del ails of a 
Partition scheme or, allojniatively, to decide its feasibility, 
arrived in Palestine. 
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])u 2 'i]if>; May and Juno the Commission heard evidence 
from Lhc Paleslino Govonimojit and Lhe Jewish Agencyj 
and drew u]) a iullj detailed scheirie for the Partition of 
Palosliiie . . « il lliere was to be Partition. Bub the Colonial 
Olficcjj andj ultinialolyj, the British Cahinetj gave no 
ijidical ion this policy was to bo followed^ or whether the 
Cornuiissioii was only a ^to[)gap. 

Onriiig llio eaily suminorot 1958^ while the Commission 
was silling in Palest inCp tlie iuternalioiia] situation^ by 
way of the Czechoslovakian crisis and lhe MLissoli]ii“Franco 
boiirbing of British ships^ geiitly slid again towards Lhe 
dang'er-point. 

In PahistinC;, in July^ rioting flared up again on the biggest 
scaloj this lime with clTective reprisals hy Jewish cs:brcniists ^ 
bomb explosions and siiots created havoc on the modern 
Haifa walerfvontj Haifa had its first curfew, and there were 
sevorai hundj’od casualties, luoslly Arabs, before the out- 
l)rcak was quelled with the aid of British reinforcements 
2 *usliod u\) from Fgypt. Temsiou rose, British pi’eslige 
dropped still further 5 IVic Times coinmeuLed in a leading 
article full oi' pessiniisju that the arrival of another infantry 
brigade (not easily spared from other duties) might lead to 
aii improveineiiL. 

‘ But before this happens it is only Loo probable that the 
yoiniger Jews, llioir paLienco exhausted by the obvious inability 
of the British authorities to protect ihem^ will have their fling 
at tlxeir Arab eutunies, cost them what it may 5 and it is only 
too certain that many inoro lives will be lost in assassinations 
and alfrayvS before order is restored in the Holy Laud.’^ 

Frighlonod by the intensity oJ‘ the xioting, Malcolm 
MacDonald, transfoxTed to the Coloxxial Office xifler his 
sxiccessfal termhiaLion of Anglo-Eire iiegotiatioxis, sent an 
urgexiL ixiessagci to the Commissioxi lo return to London at 
the earliest possible moment with vSome coinploLed scheme. 

, * . And ill the meantime another citrus season was 
aixproacliing, and both Jews and Arabs weire watchings 

1 The Times, July 6 , 1938. 
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whiJe across iho ModiLorraiioaii Franco’s armies \y(4'o now 
spreading doslruciiuii across llio Valencia orange groves. 
And the first Aiislriau Jo-wish reCugeeSj mostly dostitulej 
were aiTivii:ig jn Paloblirie^ a few handfuls illo<gallyj driven 
only by thoir dcsporaLioxi, , . . 
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CHAPTER XXV 


PALESTINE AND THE JEWS 

T O sum up the poll deal situation in a small country 
like Palestine at this present stage of international 
chaos is exceedingly difficult ; to prophesy, exceed- 
ingly dangerous. The time is past when, as a few years 
ago, orio could still take refuge in generalizations azid say, 
for iuslancc, that the Jiatiozial issue could otily he finally 
solved iji a Socialist Palestine. To-day, the writer feels, 
no useful purpose is se]’V(jcl by discussing- anything except 
the next few years, oz- the ziext decade— if that. 

What has remained of tlio .Tewish dream in Palestine ? 
The I'ow sumztiarizing remarks attempted here are made 
from the .lowish point of view — ^in spite of its recent setback, 
the writer still regards Zioiziszn, which in twenty years 
has changed the face of Palestine, as the major- political 
factor in the country. Recently the real scope of Zioniszn 
has emerged from propagandist confusion. It has revealed 
itself as a gigantic Jewish self-help or philanthropic move- 
ment, in which the six milliozr free ’ Jews of America, 
llio British Empire, and WcsLerir Europe have tried to 
help .some of the six nulliozi ‘ lost ’ .lew.s of Germany and 
Ea.slecii Europe to tczrzporaz'y safety in Pale.stine, uzitiJ 
such lime as tliey themselves irzight need .saving, But, 
in the meantime, a compact comznuitity of more thazr 
d'00,000 Jews has ah-eady sprung up on the shores of 
Palestine. 

The question is how much longer this movement can 
continue. In Palestine itself sbozl-term prospects are by 
no means wholly unfayoui-able. What may perhap.s 
favour Zioni.sm is that, after over two years of high tension 
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ill llio IVU'clilenMiKMii; ci nuMsiuc' of CtMlisli-TlalicUi appease- 
tneiU or al loasl arimsiuo Irus lioeii Uuuporarily broughL 
aboul. Slnnillaneouslyj llie 1 . 5 niibli (lovcrimicnl is more 
seriously considering llie project ol dividuig Palestine into 
Lhe two ])iO])os(‘d Slates, oju^ jiurely Arab, Llio other with 
pros|)ecLs lor the Jews. lUit it is a mistake, irecpieuliy 
made, to regard Lh(' fullin' ol Zionism as wliolly dc])ejidenl 
u])oii iuipcjialist harganiijig. TIk' Jc'wisli crisis is ]’)arl of 
llu' woidd ca})ilaHsL caisis, yia in a tpuau’ way llie J('‘ws, and 
Ziojiism, l)ecanse of lludr iiiterualiojud oluiracLer, lall jji 
heLiuecu the gj’CMt coiiliicts. Tt is j emai'kahh' liow sleaddy 
the Zionist niovemenl lias goiu' on for ovi'r lorty yeaj-s, 
surviving the Tnvhs, llxe Wuidd War, lhe P(Mce, Political 
events onlsidc liave caused viol('Ut llucliiaLions in ji\il<\sline, 
yet, idtunatoly, llie ]X)liLica] and economic situation itself 
has 1)0011 the decisive factor. At the iiionionl there is L}ie 
possilnlily of a hreailnng space * from the Jewish slujid- 
point, therefore, the pueslion is whelhi'r -as long as ajilh 
Scnulic [)rc\ssure ujion world Jewry grows, and every sign 
iudicalos that it will— a u<wv and gj'eatcr Jewish offojl can 
bo laiuiclicd in Palest iii<\ 

Only llie immodiaie pimpects and the inunediale future 
aj’e here considered j sliort viows are the only possible 
ones to-day. Within (his short view a certain indication 
of the future is given by the cxperionco of the last Uveuty 
years in Palestine. 

Summarized, this experiojica^ is UiaL thanks to excep- 
tionally largo Jowdsb capitid iiivcssl incuts, plus Jcwisli 
organization and tenacity, ovc'c 400,000 Jews have bcH'u 
siicc.ossfixlly established in l^alesiino 5 cunsidcTable sections 
of Pulostiuo have boon irans Conned from an Asiatic to a 
Kuropotin economy 5 on the wJiolc, llio Pahvsiine Arabs, 
who have increased pj'OtUgiously in nuuiboi's, have beiieiitod 
by this transforiridliom llio conclusions of the Pool 
Conunission on tliis point arc objective and defiiiito : 
Jewish capital imports hav(^ bad a g(Mieiai] fructifying effect, 
largely financing the expansion of Aral) inclnslxy and 
citricnlluro* Jewish example unproved Arab cuUivatioxh 
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o! citrus^ .lovvisli dovolopmciil luis iucj’eased 
Aivib iurbcin cinjdoymejil and uivosUnonb Tewisli reclama- 
liori arid anti-fncilavuii v^urb iiiiproved (lio liealtli of Lire 
wlu)i(^ coiinU’y ^ niosL liupovtaul^ rising lax roooi|Us largely 
provided by Jews paid lor (JoverumonL social services for 
llio vvhnlo popiilaliun^ -social services vvliich^ however 
nuMgrCj Jiav(.^ jol made Palesluie ' more advajiced thau 
any of its neighbours and far nioi’O adva}iccd than . . . 
an Indian province or an African colony/ NoL loo much 
should [)e made of ihis ^ iho mass of ihe Palestine Arabs 
slill live at a dojdorahJy low level ^ yet^ Linqueshonablyy 
wilh JcAvisli iimnlgralion ihcir level has risen above that 
of I ho villagers of Egypt and Iraip 

( 5 ul (^xporLOuco also shows lhal Jewish innnigrarion on 
siriclly nalionalisL linosj slriviug lo create an all-Jewish 
^ b'rolz Isracd ’ in a mixed Palesliiu^j musl lead lo polilical 
chislp lioycoldj dislinhanceSj and d(^ad]ock in which ils 
(‘couomic benofils are swiftly reduced 5 in shorty lhat such 
innuigralion miLsl create lhal intense JoAvlsh-Arab hostility 
Iji which it heconn^s im])OssihJe. Arab nationalist aspira- 
tions and Jew^ish innnigration must in any case have 
l)OCJ) in opiKJsitioiij but it was past Zionist pt^Ecy wJiicli 
largidy raised this opposition lo an unbearably acute pilch. 
And h('ro it is not only a {pLestion of Jewish nationalism, 
Ziuuisng and Arab naliouaUsux arc not quite identical 
inovenienls. Zionisu] need not ])o identical with an 
atlonij)t to ignore lhe Arabs or vvlth an utlerly unconi- 
pnnnisiug attitude towards the Arabs. In faclj such a 
policy could oaaJy bo ])roclaimed ihcoroLically. The moment 
iarge-ficaJo immigration sol in, it was shown that it \vas 
politically impossible to have two different national units, 
(^ach s Hiving for segregation, in one country under one 
central govcrnmexit. As soon as large-scale industrial 
ijivestmorUa had been made in lhe country, it was shown 
that economic isolation was equally impossible. Tariffs 
afforded only one instance. Jewish induslTializatiou, under 
an * Open Uoor ^ policy, was shown to be practically 
impossible, but tarifjfe cannot be put up without considering 
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Llie inlerosls of Llic ZOO^OOG rural Arabs — yet this is just 
wlial Zioulsls would uol do. In lact^ (‘coiioiuic isolation 
bel\\o(Mi iJio J(Mvish and A/*ab sc^cLors, ])r(‘vo)ilinjO auy 
rational Larill pobryj lias at oiic'c^ uJubnouliH'd .bnvisli 
indusliy. 1 niuK'dialely iifUn- .lo^visli mass iniiutgj'dliOii 
look pldce^ ocoiiomic and political isolation lias been slumn 
to b(' im]H)ssihl(‘;, tUruwino the coimlry iiUu Lhr(‘o years oC 
contusion. As a I'C'sult^ (luring oik^ ot tlu' v^orst periods of 
anLuScvaiilisnp ulltauMaLioiialisl /Aonism partly brought 
ahoul its (mil slaiidstill. Auli-SomilLC pressure kept 
Jewish Palestine and Zionism goings but no more. 

Partly, iliis exUvnie deadlock was due to tli(i narrow 
outlook and certain delusions of Zionist jiolicy and the 
Zionist ieadersJjip, Por iweiiLy years ihe Ziojiists, i-elying 
eiilirely on Brilisb aid, have tried to ignore the Ai-abs and 
camondiigc the issue i:>y confused projyagaadd, iu v\di,ich 
Jhilesiirie was .lewisJi by liistoj-ical and inlernalional right, 
and the iuLranslgeance of the HistadjaLl was justitnal by 
the genera] economic pj’ogross of (he Palestine Arafis. 
When, in 1933, Ai’ab nalioualisin arose as a factor no 
longer to be ignored the Zionists at lirsl, had no policy 
beyond passionalo s(dhdelV.nco, passionate justiJicaliojp and 
wild accusations against their ojipomnils. As u ri‘SLLlL, (he 
PaJosiitie issue degenerated into a struggle^ between 
equally uncooijiromisiug Jewish and Arab nationalists, 
each clainmig all Palestine as irjcdenta^ and returuing an 
answei" of noti posanniius to any suggcsliou of compj’oiuise. 
As a result of tins lack of any wider Zionist policy, Zionism 
as a uioveiriont attracting iiilolligcnt Jews declined rapidly 
during the last three years, ])urticu]arly among the you 111 , 
even at a Lime of uuprcoedonLecl axiti-Scniilic pressure. 

That was in the last throe years, Now, suddenly, the 
ruthless historical forces behind Zionism have again 
thrown the raoverueuL into the foreground. Hitler’s 
dramaLic march into Austria and the insane persecution 
of the Vienna Jews have stirred the Jewish conscience and 
intensified Jewish fears in cvei^ country. The stark 
reality of the Jewish problem has come nearer } self-help 
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held suddenly become ten times more urgent. At the same 
lime Hiller’-s aggression has once again clianged the Medi- 
lorranean silualion. The Anglo-Italian agreement, to be 
iollowod pcidiaps by similar agreement between Italy and 
France, has abruptly and unexpectedly relieved Mediter- 
ranean tension and equally brought Syria, Iraq, Egypt 
into closer relations with the Western powers. A certain 
(luielness, a calm before the storm, perhaps, has come into 
the Middle E<isteru atmosphere. Pan-Arabisni for the 
moment is no longer a political factor of any significance. 
In Syria the weak Arab govej-nmont, Mth its treasury 
empty, ruling over two million subjects .scattered over a 
huge country with probably oil resources coveted by both 
dhirkey and Italy, ha.s been shown as still clepondent on 
French aid for its existence. The Palestine Arabs are 
oxhaubted ; weakened and unsuccessful, the extremist 
nationalist movement has become isolated from the bulk 
of the jjeople. Deprived of Italian moral support, the 
Mufti’s terrorist movement (which has never yet succeeded 
in invading tho smallest Jewish settlement) has been 
revealed as tho poor, ill-equipped, ill-organized movement 
it really is. The persistent reign of terrorism has revealed 
the strength of Arab nationalism, but also its limits, which 
it cannot transcend. 

As far as British policy can be judged, tlie British Govern- 
mont appears to be slowly proceeding toward, s a scheme of 
the Partition of Palestine, more or less on the lines suggested 
in the Peel Report, into two States or cantons (they are 
much more likely to remain cantons), an inland Arab 
canton of uboul 800,000 people, and a coastal Jewish canton 
of 700,000 people, the majority, though not a large 
majority, Jews. Whal is behind this policy ? Imperialist 
design, certainly. Britain, it appears, wishes to control the 
strategic coastal area of Palestine, and has apparently 
decided that close Jewdsh settlement In this area would he a 
considerable source of added strength. But this is not 
everything. Zionism has its own existence, If British 
policy provided the franjework for Zionism, it has equally 
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been dolermiiied by I be loLally nnexpectod success of 
Zionist coloiiizal'ion. 

PariilLon can only offer iho mosl leni])orary soliiLiou • 
Lbo cnlLinji; up of lUo Povanl coast of Syi’ia and PalosUne 
into six small sepanUo urdls is an TfruaHtiral artel Uauporary 
sLrale^onp refleciiiijO Lh('pn\s{‘nl palcbworb of populaiions. 
A J'cdcralion of the FjC^Yanl would 1)(^ iho only naiural uiuL. 
But al the inojneul such, a projf'Ct is out of llie quosLioJi. 
TJio small natums of llu^ Levant cannot shape their own 
destiny. Britisli and Froncli it,n]Kn*ialisjn could only be 
exchanp^od Cor Tuiliaip (ierinaTp or Turkish ovorlordship. 
For tlic Brilisli (roverinnenh Parlilion seems llio least 
difliculi way out^ ditninislnno’ i]l(^ tension in Palestine by 
a cerLain separation of A.rabs and Jt^ws. 

But for llie Zionists Parlilion and iJie prospt'cl ol' a Jewisli 
stale; liDWovor small; ujidor ruvourable conditions 

mean a groat stop forward. 

The caiaslropho of the Vienna lows bus sent a slioclc 
tlirongh woidd Jewry * op]U)silion to Palestiuo (lliotigb not 
against Zionist px'otouslons) has boon stilled. A vaiioual 
Palestine policy; showing a time pictm'O of Palestine utuI 
ofhn’hig rtud prosp(‘ClS; could be surt' of siippocL 7 'h(' 
Partilioji schonjO; if successfully carried out; luighl optm 
otiL such prospects in a ,lewis(i preserve. Tlie Paleslino 
Jews would at last l)(^ able to adiniuist<T Jewisli coJoni^alioU; 
particularly on tJie all“im])ortar]l tariff and taxation issues. 
Outside Jewish support on a really large scale iniglit at 
last bo gained. There uiighl bo a cluiuce of mass iuunigra- 
11011; together with so great an influx of Jewish capital, 
Jewish organization; Jewisli labour^ that in vspito of all 
inevitable iossoS; and backwash; and inv<jstitients neces-' 
sarily h fond perda^ the groat or part of the imniigrauis 
woitkl again bccoino esLablivShecL PalevSline is part of a 
block of couulries whoso economic d(welopmeiil Is sloadlly 
pi’ogrossing. Dense Jewish settloinout and inlejjvsivo 
cnllivation in I lie coastal zone could probably be achieved 
vrith Utllo difficulty. If anolhej* halLniillion Jews wore 
to he settled on the PaiOvStino coast; a foothold would have 
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been gained^ from which oven further colonizaLion into 
ueighboiiring emply areas inighL be feasible. 

Bui how inncli chaiicc* is I here ihal such a snicdl Je^^ish- 
Aral) vSlale or ikuiLon can develop side by side mlh a stuall 
Arab Slal(^ <} the JauucJiing of siicii a Stale niusl presup- 
pose a I adiral cJiango in Zionist policy. And one might 
say llial Lo assume chances oTprcigross in the mixedJewish- 
Arab Sidle is eulirely Lo ignore the facLor of Arab naUonalisirn 
1 ho heel Conimissiou Jlsell, for inslajicCj wrote ; 

‘An iriopiossible coiiflicL lius arisen between two naiional 
(onuuiniiLies wiihin the narrow bounds of one small country. 
About one million Aialrs are in strife, open or latent, with some 
100,000 Jews. "HuTe is no (ommou ground between them. 
The Aral) ronunuiui)'- is prcdomiunutly Asiatic in character, 
I lie Jcwisii coniinuuily predoniinantly European. They differ 
in roligion and in language. Tlieir cultural and social life, 
their wayes of thougliL and tonduct, are as iu( oiiipatible as llieiv 
iidLional aspirations.’ 

This is simply not more than a half-lrulh. On the one 
titiiul, the Mediterranean counlries are all fast changmg' 
and progressing. On the other band, the Jew^s are fast 
accliinatizing Lo Palestine. Ncaidy ono-thlrd of the Jewish 
childrcii in Palosthto arc born of Oriental jeAvish parents. 
On u Salurclay ihghl in Jerusalem, wdion the Oriental Jcavs 
suddtmly (uuerge in thousands upon the streets, or on a 
Sumlay aflernoGJi when Arabs in European dress stroll 
through the JoAvish sliopping district, a miichcleajmr picture 
of the mixed population of J^aleslino of the future is gWen. 
Tt is no accident that Haifa, Palesdne\s chief husiness 
centn^, half-Jcwish and half-Arab, has been the least 
troubled of all cities in Palestine.^ Would the Peel Com- 
juission say that in one generation from lo-day the popula- 
tion of Haifa nutst consist of two socially and culturally 
ijuite incompatihio communiLios ? 

7'hc JhK-d Conmiission ihsclf kaOAA's iJiis was not true, 
Otherwise it would uoauu* liavo tried to include 300,000 
Arabs with iJjo biggest Arab communiLy in the counUy, 
that of Haifa, in the JoAvlsii Slate. 

Only as this book goes lo press, in July 1938^ has the first serious 
outbreak occurred in Haifa. 
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Bui even if il can bo assumed lhal al tlic present siage 
Arab nalionalisin is too weak lo olfoi- serious opposiliou lo 
iho Brilissli rorces and llie strongly organized Jews in carry- 
ing out some sort of J^arlitioii scheme, tlnn-e is ibe cpiosLion 
how far a solution oni'orced by Bj'ilisli l)a 3 ''on(as, and already 
no longer by hayonels, buL by inaclnne-gnns and aer()[)lancs, 
has any Insliiig value ? ddio Arab iialionalisl leade.i*s claim 
ibo riglu of Llie Arab inajorily lo rule over llie whole of 
their conulry, parliliuti of a small coiuUry is a clumsy 

inocliauisin, and il is porliaps noaccidoiil lhal a small gj'oup 
of lidshmen ixi llie Bj'iilsli AdiniiiislraLion of l^alostiuo have 
beeji cousisleul enemies o( llio Balfour Decdarulioii. d'ho 
PalchLine Arabs bave never been consnltod. As Car as 
right and jusllce are concertied, is iJie revoJi of the Arabs 
for national indej^endonce and against iho parlilion of ihoir 
coujiiry any less jusUfied lliau ihe TrlsJi repuhlicau rehellion 
wlncli gained world-wide sympathy ? 

Mr, Vincent SJ^ccaip for inslancO; w^as sure of llu' justice 
of tlie Arab cause when he wrote in 1955 : 

^ T was uo1 blind Lo tli(‘ oxisleiic^' of social and ec'ononiic 
probLnus whliin llie Arab world 5 I knew enougi) about tlui 
sysleni of Arab reiulabsru Lo realize tbal llio lower t lasses uxigbl 
not fare uuu’li heller luider a govermuoiil of their own 
aristocracy than unden’ a goverinneul of Britisli and Jews ^ 
but I bohevod, avS I had always believed^ tlial the brsi duly of a 
popular loader was to obtain tbci Ireedom of liis jK'oplcs dlus 
sense was the only ouc^ in which nahonalisjii bad ap[)ealod lo 
me ; as a first sUigo^ that is, and not as an ond.’^ 

But to remove llio struggle in PalcvsTuu^ out of its context 
out of Llio widej’ conflict of which it is only a syuipLom, is 
really to siinplify it out of existence. Mr. SJunam takes a 
long view ^ it is ecjually ijujiossildc' at this present stage of 
shorUrange prospects nuf to Lake a broad view, Loo, scoxug 
the Pedoslme problem iu the midst of its soUing of class 
struggdes and iulernatiorial connicts in the Mcdilerraneau.^ 

^ In Search ofhlistoiy, p, 429. 

2 And may one suggest that Air. Sheean was able to lake a long view 
and write that ‘ the Zionist policy was liistorically willumt signilicapoo 
* . .it might delude two or three generations of Jews, who would bo 
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With ail due caiitiorij, and limiliiig liis remarks to the 
prescat political phase (and after all tJiere is no other 
possibilily)p the writer would say Llial tiiere are significant 
points of differoiico between Palestine and Ireland. 

First, ihe struggle in Palestine is not a simple Arab 
struggle agtiiust British imperialism, but three-fold ^ 
Pdlcslino is to-day a mixed country, and it is useless to 
treat it as anylhing else ^ the Palestine Arabs, an oppressed 
colonial ])eople, Llie Jews, vlcLims of Fascism, are both light- 
ing for aational existeJice and national rights. It all hangs 
together 5 ihe capitalist world is one unit. Similarly, the 
social background of the struggle is decisivelj^ different. 
Ireland was a country conquered by force j its population 
had been defeated^ massacred^ and despoiled- The Irish 
revolt was one of the Irisli middle class, peasants, and 
workers against Coreign parasitic British landlords, rulers, 
and exploiters. Arab iiationcihsm to-day is, on the contrary, 
led by the big Arab landowning families and exploited as 
a means hn^ consolidating their 2)owers in the country- 
Social and political struggles change. The loose concept 
^ nationalism ' can include divergent movements. In the 
ninoteeiith century nationalism represented the struggle of 
the European bourgeoisie against feudal reaction. Imrnedh 
ately after the Gz’eat War, z?aLionalist inovements were the 
struggle of oppressed colonial nations against European 
Imperialism. To-day Tiationalisl movements', for instance 
in Czechoslovakia, Spanish Morocco, Spain, have become 
strung iiistruments in the fascist war against democracy. 
No national struggle for liberation was more genuine than 
that of Poland, To-day Polish nationalism stands for 

bettor employed jn other enterprises . , . but in the end it would 
have to he swallowed up in ihe larger changes through which the world 
lUxisL pass if it were to ejnorge from chaos and submit to reason . . d 
because he was also able to write : ‘ . ll was with the profoundest 

feelings of relief that I left that wretched little country— the *^Holy 
Laud ” — ^Ijehind ... I was able to breols: the journey home by a week in 
Athens, a week in Vienna, a week in London.' 

For the Arab as well as the .Tewish workers of Palestine, dictatorial 
rule by Mr. Sheean's friend, the Mufti, would, in the short run, be a 
very different niatter. 
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Polisli ndisoiiKMil and Ili(' sid)j(Hli()ii ol ini noi il 

LuJiiuuiiaiis^ Ulii'aiiuiiLs^ JeU'i, miuIcm' ladc*. Ajid sn 

ij] s( { al ly", in llin s(kiciI J (lu* 

[)j’os(MJl Ai\i|> nal ionalisi innvoninnl cainin! I)t‘ ()l<ic(‘d 
])ara]Jol will) b’isli ih'VdIl Oik' caiiunl ignore tlin 
fascibl aViyrirncnil of llu^ rVIitlli and llio Arab youlli mow- 
nieiHs^ or fail lo lhal tins nallon.d rovoJL Is al ihe saino 
Liine an allcMn^il hy i1h‘ y\ral) riilinf>^ (d<iss lo S('l'/(‘ powc^r and 
pluiigo llio coiuilryj Jcmvs <uid Arabs alilo^, ijUo iIlo darkiioss 
of a pclLy fdsdsi Slalo ■ or Lliat llio Jews, prcHloniijiaiiLly 
educalod niiddJo class and or^ani/(al worluo'S^ on Ihe wUoh^ 
ro])reseiil Lho pvo^rcvssLAM* (3lern(‘iils hi iho couiUry-- 
provided (lic^y are ready lo ])lay a pi*(Af)^robsi vc j'oUc 

And here ydonisni stands ladore ii tinlical I uridn^-poiiil. 
ir llie tJnv'o yeai's of fb'adloek liad any IfAsson loi* (lie 
Jews il was this : lliah oulsub' the main slnvM of Ttd 
AviV;, an all'-.1cwisli b>('(A Israel is an unretd li^numl of rh(' 
imap^iuaUnnj a niixtvl Jew isli-Ajvd) Ibdeslinej in wlTudi no 
S(Haiou of llie Aralis can bo ifi^uoi‘(Mlj ih(' only r(\djLy. 
The PartlLicjji jirnjiosals Jiave at hsist douc^ servke in 
clarifying the issiun Jiy jail ling llu^ Jt^AVs in th(‘ |iro[^<Ksed 
binail Jewislx Slate laet* lo l\iCO with a considia’uble Arab 
xninorilyj both the [lossibdides of ucfiuwdng such a State 
and ihe oidy miy oi acld(‘\ing il shouhl Ije made* dear. 

It can only come about if the Jovisii mfijojdty tj^eals U 
from the first as a mixiH.! Slahy bound lo reniau) a mixed 
StalCp and notliiTig else. (Jass issucas as imudi as auvlioiial 
issues exist in Paleslinoj ]>aj‘tieadarJy foj* ilie I’ellahemi and 
UiO Aixdi lOA-vn-poorj still kept in roiidal darkui'ss by Lh(dr 
UAAai ruling class. The only VAmy of incorporating ajo Arab 
minority’* in the mixed JcAvish- Arab Stale, and tlieroforc of 
Jiialung Uio State possil)i<% Is by iuiiiUHhale integration. 
Fxmm the start Lho Aral)s wmdd huAa' to i)o given j\dl 
social, oconunuc, and cultural ecpuility. Wiial would this 
mean for Zionism ? ft would have to mean a fiuidanumtal 
change, abandoning the ullra-nalionalisl baggage of a 
wholly Jewislx liretz Israel, modifying tJxo Jewdsh National 
Fund pxdnciples of ' inaliojiabk) Jewish laxid/ where no 
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Aral) may woik^ dbaiicloiiiiig the whole slrwiiig afLer 
Jowish exclusiveness, mth its exaggerated propaganda. 
Previously, the Zionists had claimed that llieir weakness 
made' inithitive or cojicessions on thoir part impossible. 
But in tlic new mixed Stafe tiiey would he strong enough 

10 include the Arabs in all Jewish uatiojial, piiblic, and 

co-operal ivo institutions. Pvesponsihility rests above all 
Nvilh Lh(‘ 1 Jistadi’ut. The Hisladi'ut domuidtes half of 
.h'uisli .111(1 Ziouisiu. It has built up an excep- 

tionally sU’Oiig Jewisli working-class oxganization. Would 

11 open iN I’anks al onto, wilhout rcsexwe, to Arab woiTex'S^ 
cj*eatiiig a united Avorking-class front Lo become a strong 
decisive' factor in Palestine’s polilical life ? Such joint 
orgauizalion, if genuinely established, could open up new 
possiliilitios ()[ Jewisli imniigration 5 it might create far 
grealer support for Zionism among the Jews. 

Bill this would mean a complete reversal of that Zionist 
policy of the last two years which, fundamentally, has 
treated all Arabs, moderates and extremists alike, at least 
tis potential enemies 5 that policy by which the Zionist 
leadej’S as much as the Arab nationalists have appealed for 
national segregation, frantic ^ defence of national positions \ 
and which coidd only end in two completely hostile nations 
in Palestine. Confused by their owxi propaganda, the 
Zionist leadex'S have tided to delude themselves and the 
Jews outside Palestine that the opposition of a million 
Arabs lo an ' Erotz Israel ’ programme would be negligible, 
and tried to deceive Jews abroad about the aggressive 
cijaracler ol lludr pingi'animo — ^and in both cases tlxey 
failed. Support Irom Zionism on the part of the four and 
a half miUion AmoricrUj Jews, who could ut this stage of 
Britisli- American negotiations be an important political 
factor, and who, if only in self-defence, have been sdri’cd 
towards efforts at international Jewish self-help, has become 
very small Particularly the young American Jews, 
strongly turning to radicalism, have been alienated by the 
chauvirdsin of Zionist pr(^pagarida, the raeglomaiiiao 
appeals from Palestine lo ' the whole Jewish people ’ 
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lo mobilize behind llie Palestiiie loaders^ the Irauspai'ciit 
atLcmpls lo caixionhago llio real silualionp blisladmt policy 
towards ihc ArabSj, and so on* 

An nnmodified chauvinist Erotz Israel policy ^ regardinj^ 
Llio subsLituliou of any Arab by a Jew as so Triuch access of 
slrenglh;, is rorodoomed Lo failure. Tnrnin^’ PalesLino into 
a country oi' perpelual racial stride; il would equally slowly 
deprive Zionism of any iiUelligonl Jewish snpporl. 

In any case^ in llu^ now situation in PaleslinO; thei^c is 
no more room for il. Can Zionism emerge iVom the 
political blind-alley into wbiclx it has been led? It is 
difficult to say, ycL in view of the pasl; the wriler feels 
that under the pressui-c of hislorical forces — iiiLonsific^d 
Tewisli persecution; Modilorranean comp lical ions around 
Palestine; the Jews will be able lo overcome ihe proscui, 
deadlock. As one Zionisi ofheial; sirongly in favour of 
Jewisb-Arab intcgraliou in any ^ Jewdsli Stale/ said Lo llio 
wriler : ^ Hislorical forces iu Palosiiiu^ and oulsido, where 
our own position is Lluit of pcrpiaual iniuoril.y; would give 
no oboico.’ Ami sO; if llie Parlitiou of Palestuu^ is 
canned tlmough wilU n^asoiuddo succosS; several Inuidred 
thousand Jews may hr. ‘ salvaged ’ from Germany and 
Uastern Europe. Whal woultl this mean ? iL would nxoa:ji 
that while in Europe ilio Jews would bo cvusliodj, would 
slowly vanish; a small ^ Jewislt SlaLo ’ of three-qrxartexvs of 
a million; perhaps a million; or a million and a half Jews, 
would arise for a xvliilo in the coastal socLor of Palestine; as 
a prcdominanlly Jewiwsh State side by side will], predoiuin- 
antly Arab States, ft would be a sirfUigo slalO; al once of 
the Lovam and ossenliall}^ of Kux’ope . . . OdeiiLal Jews and 
Arabs moving side by side with Polish Jows; among while 
cubicle houses pixt up by (lerman-Jewish arcbtlecls . , . 
class and national conflicts fought at fovor heat as in Spain. 
For how long would this Jewish State exist ? Are Jewish 
hopes in Palestine; in the long; long run, irrational ? The 
Jews of ViennU; faced by utterly irrational doom; do not 
ask this question ? 

And; weighing Jewish strength tuu! cletorminatioju in 
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PcilesLinej and Lhe probable persisLence of Jewish, persecu- 
tion in the ouLsido world;, the writer feels that the Jewish 
ohbrL in Palestine will not only persist^, LoO;, but inevitably 
increase. 

And, at the same* limOj this whole clevelopmenl in 
Palestine is clepeiideiiL upon the turn of the international 
situation;, and who can foresee anything in the present 
chaos ? Aiid this brijigs one from the narrow stage of 
PaiesLiue to the present larger probleju of the Jews in 
gejKTah 
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DARK AGli^S 

4 conleiiipurary world/ Sciul Joliti Siracliey in u 

1 recent ^ is bi a Idoocly lJux. NoLbin^ in i( 

A remains slaLlOj, lixod;, or sale. Alike in tU(3 sphere 

of mural valnes^ behef'Sj and ideas^, and hi I lie nuUerial 
splioro of lungdonis^ emphos^ blatesj and pruidj)aliLieSj 
the eternal allax'S lilt and Lnmblod^ Men have few 
remaining unsliakcii boliofsj, loyal LieSj or Lradilioaal 
pidnclplob upon which to base their actions ajul their lives, 
la periods suclt as lliis^ social regressioji is only too likely 
to occur. ^ 

In periods such as tliisy toop it is fatal to he wc^al^ aud 
weakness is (he present fa(al misfoj'lune of the Jews. Tiie 
success of individual .lows should not disguise this weakness. 
Jewish i}idivic 1 ua]s or small groups have here and there 
been able to penetrate into the ruling class^ but iti the mass 
the J0WS5 everywhere in a nhnorityj, ar(?i <'veii niore 
defenceless than the Bascpios^ the Spaniards^ tlie Abys- 
siniaiis, the Chinese, HencOj in a period of chaos and 
robbery 5 the present onslaught upon thoxn. 

It is a slrange coincidence that this period (jf greatest 
Jewish persecution should set in when the Jews liad reached 
their greatest numbers in hisloiy^ — perhaps iioi qui(e so 
strange. Numbers affect the Jowhlj pj‘obloxn in a peculiar 
manner. To other ualioxiSj ixi the ordinary way 5 increase 
in xiuxnbei's moans access of strength;, to iho lews^ always 
in a minorilyp it often means only gToator danger. The 

IFhat Shall IVc I)o^ Left BooL Club choice for April i95d, wliere^ 
significanlly, Stalixx^s name is only nieiitioxied twice in nnhupoituut 
gexxeralizatious. 

3^0 
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3cvvs could lo-day [orm a nation of respectable size. During 
the nineLconth century tJie educated urban Jews of 
Iturope and Amorica, with their exceptionally low average 
clealli rale, increased al a ])rodigious rate. They did not 
ilood the civilized world, as their Nazi detractors allege, 
but they reached a total of sixteen million and formed a 
considerable proportion of the populatioai of the world’s 
great cities, ranging from 5 per cent in London and Paris, 
10 per cent in Chicago and Vienna, to 25 per cent in 
New York, and 50 per cent in Wai'savv. Jewish increase 
was swift, but in recent years, as the Jews have everywhere 
become concentrated in the middle class, this poj)ulation 
movenieni has become equally sharply reversed, and the 
Jews are both absolutely and relatively declining. Had this 
decline set in thirty or forty years ago, there would be no 
signilicant Jewish problem in the world to-day. Equally, 
if things could go tlieir way, in forty or fifty years time the 
Jewish pi’oblorn would be numerically insignificant. Small 
Jewish comnmniLios would undoubtedly disappear through 
assimilation. The Jews as a separate unit are an 
anachronism, anyway. But this is little consolation to the 
Jews to-day. 

The sixteen million Jews of to-day fall into two distinct 
groups : three million Jews in the Soviet Union, and 
thirteen million scattered through the capitalist world. 

The Soviet Jew^s need hardly be counted as Jews any 
longex\ The twenty years’ gap between them and the 
outside world has had its effect. Had the late Marshal 
Tukhachevsky proved victorious at the decisive battle of 
Warsaw in 1920 and regained Poland and Bessarabia with 
their four niilhoti Jews for the Soviet Union, Palestine 
might Jiave been partially adequate for Zionist immigra- 
tion. Actually, the very early history of the Jews in the 
vSoviet Union forma a dark chapter. Crowded into provinces 
devastated by civil war, the petty bourgeois Kussian Jews 
were at once given their formal freedom, and largely 
declassed. F'or years it was only large-scale American- 
Jenvish relief funds which kept many of thcipi alive. But 

t 
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lliis is now past. "Jlie Five \cav Plan, with ils demand 
for a gigantic adininistrali vo nidclune, opcmod UliiniLablo 
oppoiiuiiiLics for I lie younger Jews. During receuL years 
nearly a million Jews have Hooded inlo ihe child' SovieL 
cities and inrlnslrial cenlres (including d'00,000inlo Moscow^ 
wliero Jews were forbidden to live midor llie Tsars), a 
Jewisli migration compaj'uhli^ only to lluU isarliei’ rush 
whudi broughl nulliuns ol' Jews iiiio ihe (nisUuai cities ofllie 
U.S.A. thirty and J'orly years ago, hut with this dirfej-ence, 
tliat the American Jews cojitiuned to fonii a disiiacL social 
and racial unit, whereas the Soyiel Jinvs U)vn\ a rapidly 
dissolying unit. In spite of foreign coinumiiist propaganda 
about a fJourislujig Yiddish ciihiun in (lie Li.vS.S.ll., it is 
plain that, givoii a chance of Ireedom, llii^ Soviet 

Jews have shown themselves iwen more cuigor tlmu young 
American Jews to shed lIk^ repressions of iJieir Jewisli past. 
Chauge-ovor from Yiddish to llussian, Jewish intern mriiago 
and complete assinhiallon, ari^ procoediijg at an unprecu- 
dented rate, and in lillliJ more than one or two generations 
the Jews ui Lite Soviet hluiou, whatever their fate as in- 
dmduals or members of oilier g}‘on])s, will at any rate no 
longer exist as a national uniu -Jargely by I In'lr own choice. 

This leaves about Lhirloen milliou Jews, scattered through 
the rest of the world. Of these', roughly six million live in 
Central and Raster, n Rnropi' — ^ratlu'r morti ihaji half a 
million still under the Na;^is, and tliree and a half niiJJioii 
in Poland, Almost ihe same .iuiml)er, six million, live in 
the ‘ democratic countries ' ; four and a half million of 
Lliose in the lbS,A., including over two million in Now 
York, and about one and a half million spread overr Western 
Europe, the British Empire, and South AirKuica. There 
are also ahout a million Jews in Africa and Lite Near East, 
nearly half of them in the now cotumnnity in Pah^sliiun 

There is no need to say anything furtlior about ifto fate 
of the German and Austrian Jews, already so laniiliur that 
it is no longer news value, indeed, almost taken for granted 
by public opinion. But economically llie plight (dTlie Polish 
and Rouuuuhau Jews is actually worse, dlie German Jews, 
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if not llie AustrianSj were relatively few and relatively 
well off. They included numbers of skilled techniciau&j and 
many of thorn have keen helped to emigrate, ft speaks a 
great deal for German discipline that^ in spite of con- 
Linuous exhortation to this oftect from official newspapers^ 
only a single pogrom has taken place in Germany. The foui’ 
to live million Polish and Roumanian Jews have no such 
physical security, nor any real chance of migration. Until 
iifty years ago, under the East European feudal regimes, 
they formed the small commercial middle class of these 
counlries. To-day, during the chaotic phase of capitalist 
I vans formation, they are slowly being expelled as a foreign 
body. Under semi-fascist governments, state-aided processes 
of ‘ Polouization ’ or ‘ Roumania for the Roumanians ’ are 
i}i full swing. If the piecemeal elimination of the Jews from 
OJic economic position after the other is slow, particularly 
owing to the superior skill <uid dosperale efforts of the Jews, 
it is thorough, and with every year the Jews aie sinking 
fui'lher into a slate of overcrowdltig, imcmployment, 
]iauporiytUion— and hoptdessness. If this slow grinding 
proct^ss of jjliindering and expelling the Jews is continued 
long enough, the Polish and Roumanian Jews will in the 
end he slowly starved out, lingering in miserable poverty, 
dwindling again to small, wretched Ghetto communities — ' 
slow death by starvation instead of swift death and massacre 
frorq the air whicli has descended on other small weak 
nations, on Basques, Asturians, Ahyssinians. 

At first siglil there seems little connection between these 
unforUinalc povor I y -stricken Jews in poverty-stricken 
ICaslern Jiurojie and the comparaLively w^ealthy and secure 
Jews in countries such as Britain or the United States, 
Yet, within the general capitalist crisis which is threatening 
the entiix' fabric of Western civilization, a specilic danger 
threatening all Jews has suddenly arisen, It is this, that 
in the last stage of crisis, the finance-capitalist ruling class 
in every country waist make every effort to save itself — ^at 
all costs. The present pattern is that of drowning revolu- 
tionary discontent by arotrsing violent nationalist move- 
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inenLs, and most ('rfocUv(‘ sca])(‘a,oals (or such nalioiialisl 
JuovcJiionls are — tli(^ J(‘ws. lCverywh('ro LradilioiiaJ anti- 
Jcwish itulaf^oiiihms pi'ovidc' a rcauly sLar(iiif>^-j)())ii( . nillor 
and lus iollow(a‘s iiavo sliown how easily a parly eiUi lie 
raised on Inbal and lUili-Jewisli slogans aiul (ho prospeci o(' 
pJuiuleruig, expellu]f>, ajid lakiiij^ I ho place ol lh(‘ Jewish 
miiiorily. Wli<U Cii[»ilalisl nilina^ class can tillord noi U) 
have recourse io siicli slral('^i,y during (‘xlnniu^ ('risis ^ 
The hoJplessiiess of (lie .h'ws is th(^ ^realesL inccMiUYO. 
Crowded every wdiorc' JiUo a few cilies and a narrow 
ranf»o of professioiiSj witliout decisive induejici^ upon 
^ovenuneiiLp even ihe sli'on^osl Jewish coiuniuiiiUes are 
ultiiriaLoly dcd'oticoJess. fl is in f>'cjjcTal iiol Lire i’ulin^ classes 
who are anU-SeiuiliCj bu( (o vsav(‘ itscdf every class 

would be prepared lo ihrow the JewS;, evcni Jewish caj)itahsls, 
lo iho mob. Aller liithM'^s rise [hero can be no security 
for any Jewish uiuiorily, 1Te Brilisli npp(a' claSvS of lo-dayy 
for hislanccj is si ill In’oadanijidi'd and lolorani towards 
Brilisli Jews. Althougli Jews are to-day already ^s^^^'eriJlg 
growing exclusion froni corlaiii spheres — ouipluyruenL by 
big Uaisls^ tlie public schoolsj niodical schools— many 
professions are sLiil optnij and individual Jews are still 
allowed lo rise lo llie Ihgliesl posilions and konouCsS in llio 
Stale ^ a Jew was Viceroy of India (though such an appoint- 
men! would bo unlUcely lo-day), a Jew is to-day British 
Minister for Wav. No anti-Somilic fascisl niovcineut is 
needed to reginienl llie British masses. And yel, l)olli 
Jews and non-Jeuvs arc nervous about the Jewish quesiiott 
in BriLaim Atavistic hnlrods cuii ho roused in iJio British 
mob mind as in any other luoh mixid. Wlum the uiixL slump 
comeSj bringing idslug ))rxcos; rising lujouiploymonl; angoxy 
and, despaii’j with Hitler’s boinimig planes wailing ou the 
Rhine^ eolcrauco will bo a rare commodity ! It would be 
hysterical lo iniagijio (as some hysterical Jews have already 
iinagmod !) tlial Stroicher’s ariiclos would ever bo printed 
in The Times. But. another version of official ‘ non- 
iniGrYontlon if the Jewish issue becomes critical^ 
poiTecUy imaginable. It may not liappeiij but il couldj and 
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in lliaL case Ihe nuunory of the groaL services rendered to 
HriLai]! by Brilisli Jews from. Disraeli to Horc-Belislia, and 
! lie jii^h roftcird in whicli so nidjiy leading Brilisli Jews are 
hold, could vanish ovcrmglit, WliaL country liad derived 
greater heiietds from lls Jevvisli cilizens than Germany^ 
A loadiiig non-Jfuvisli scionlisl has wTilLen : 

‘ A NiUi who has venoroal disease inusL uoL allow himself lo 
]){’ (lued !)) iSalvarsaUj because il is ilie disrovei v ul the 
I'dirhdi lie iimsl noL fwen Lake steps to IukI ont wliediei h(' 
has tills ugly JistMSCj because the Wasscuriau I'eaciinn whicli 
is used lor the jiur])ose is the disioveiy ot a Jew. A Na?i \tlio 
has heaiL disease musL iioL use digitaliOj the medical use of 
wfii(‘h was discovered by the JeW;, Ludwig Traube. If lie has 
loulhacho lie will not use cocdiiie^ or he will be benelitlng by 
the work ol a Jew, Carl Koller. Typhoid must not be treated, 
or he will Imiielit by the discoveries of the Jews Vidal and 
Well. If he lias diabetes ho must not use insulin, because its 
invoiilion was made possible by the research work of the Jew, 
IVIiukowsky. If lie has a headache ho must shun pyramidoii 
and auLipyrin (Spiro and Kilcgo). AnLi-Seinites who have 
convulsions must ]iul up with I hem, for il was a Jew, Oscar 
Loibroich, who thougliL of chloral-hydra le. The same with 
psydiic ailnionls : Freud is the father of psycho-analysis, 
Anli-Scmilic dociors must jelUson all discoveries and improve- 
meiits by Lhe Nobel Prize men, PoIiLzcr, Baranji, OtLo War- 
burg \ the derniatologisls, Jadassohn, Briuio Bloch, IJnria \ 
ihe neurologists, MeiuJd, Oppenlicirn, Kvonocker, Benedict 5 
the lung specialist, Fraonkel ^ the surgeon, Israel 5 the 
anaLouomisl, Kerile ^ and others.’^ 

WhaL effect can inUillecLual arguments have against a 
niovcniienl priding itself on blind liaLrod and anti-intollec- 
liuilism ? Are wo to-day, iu the early tweiitieLh century, 
upon Ihe threshold of aOAV Dark Ages? In Germany, in 
Austria, in Poland, Iho example of aiiliJewisli persecution 
lias licen given. Anti-reason is triumphant. In the 
Jewish cemetery iu Vienna, in this bloody spring of 1938, a 
whole ago of Knropean cultural tolerance has been buried. 
I'hc significance of I his must on no account be underrated. 

^ T). Lukatchovslcy, quoted by Roth in Jmtish Contribiitiom to 
Cwilization'i p. 215 , 
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Bdtl f),uvoniuicjil di Lves ouL good, ool only in Us own country 
hill in neiglibouruig ^l\\o dis(\ibO spi’Cculs swiftly. 

laicllcctual sanity^ as aiuch as poluiutl peace ^ is^ at the 
pi escnt"(iay luorld^ uich visible. Udio satlisUc jxm s(^c uLioii of 
liic Jews in VioJina lias given a hsid, hoLli U) Joays and jion- 
Jews. NoLhiiig will bo llu‘ sanu' a)iy luoro. One ot the 
oldest, inosl deop-rooU^d, viohniL, and dislorlod haljsnls lias 
been lot loose, giY(nL tlu^ Ireedojn of llio world. From I lie 
psycliological poiul ol vic^w lliis has Ijchmi somelliiiig 
wox’se than war. In a couiUry which only a shorl winJe 
befoi^' ■was civili/od iL htis b('ca possible to have a mcial or 
i*eligi()us ininoj'ily declared beyond I he law, iroe game for 
ihe mob, wilhoul civic or police prolecaiou, lo be phuidorecl, 
Lorlured, nuirdoj’od wilboul nuudi conseqiKmco. Poor 
Jc^ws piclvod at iMiuloni Iioiu I be sLcc^a, as inncdi as (be uiosL 
dislinguibhod Jewisli scholars and scionlisls, could be 
forced Lo send) pdV(Mi)(nns, sui)j('cle(l Lo hmnilialiiig niid 
degrading tortures liJl hoiuuled lo suicide. A.ud on Llie 
Jewish bide iherc^ was only the hel])lessn(^ss oJ I hc^ unarnied. 
Not oiK^ blow was slruclv in ridnrn, not because* llu* Jews 
were cowardly, l)ul because "tUo lu'st connl(M* 4 )low would 
have let loose* a comjileto Jewish nnrssacrcs Alter I his, 
liow can the Jews feel safe iu any country in which anii- 
Jewish prejudice exists ? b'or all Ji'vvs ibo cpieslion has 
arisoii : can they be sure ilioy will osca])o, in flriLain, 
under British tolerance 3 in fVunce, under u 1 .eCl Govern- 
ment 3 in the United Stales, wlicre I hey ari* still free 5 
in New Yorb, where ihoy aju lwo million slroug ? The 
fear cuts across classes and incomes, across all other issues, 
across daily life 5 the antagonism which has lieeji arouvsed 
is too old, too hTalioiial, loo d(*e])ly ingrained both in the 
Jewish and uon-Jowish mind, Not that the lews lack 
courage. On the contrary, given the least opportunity, 
tJioy can fight with the best. In Palestine, in llie ranks of 
the XnternaLional Brigade in Sjjaiu, in every revolutionary 
movement of the last hundred years, they have dmu^ enough 
lo prove their fajiatical bravery. They can struggle against 
every enemy except one— anlhSomiiisnn Jlere they arc 
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paralyseclp bc?causc Llieir economic and pulilical position 
prorklcs no security and because the enemy they face is 
in I ajiyible. They connol even fall bach on their Jewishiiessj 
because ihoy have long lost il. Jews facing antTSemitism 
arc ligbling the worst of all struggles — with their hacks to 
nothing. No wonder that an acute sense of defeatism is 
invading the Jewish mind, so iJiat a distinguished Jewish 
liisloriau at a British university could write as early as 1955 : 

‘ But the question which the Jews must now ask themselves 
is wJiolhov they can, and sliouldj assume the responsibility 
for l)ru)ging J('wish rliildron into the world in the Galuth, to 
face a fate which seems to become Avorse every 3 ^oar. It is 
adiuitted that parenls should not Jiavo children for whom they 
Cell mol provide economically j hut is not the moral basis of 
existence at least ctpially important ? 

TIio lirsi reaciion of some Jews to this contention is that we 
are a A'aluable eloment and ought not to die out, not even in 
tin* Diaspora. Valurihlc — to wliom ^ And if it is so^ who will 
lose l)y our dying out Nol avo ourselves, There is no loss in 
non-exisi cuc(c And Llio world? Looking hack at our history 
of the last iwo thousand years wo may perhaps be excused 
tor not Avorrying as to wluUhcr the world will lose or gain by 
our clisappenrancc'd^ 

And, \\\ fact, in Wosicjm fhiropCj wherover the Jews have 
assuuilaled and mijigled with their stirroundings, the Jewish 
birlli-raie lias already falhm so low that Jowdsh unmhers are 
&l('adily decroasiiig— -as a separate people the Jews have 
begun lo vanish.^ 

But this is a slow ]av)COss of two generations. Academic 
iui( 3 l]ocUials may lijul comfort iu resignation^ l)ut the 
niassesj the millions of ordinary Jews, want only Loo des- 
jieratoly to liv(\ ll is llioso Jewish masses who in the last 
forty or lil'ty years have fell themselves in a trap slowly 
closing in npon therm In every country they are to an 

h). Naniicr’i liUroduction to The Jews in the Moilern Worlds 
by A. Knppin, 

^ dlie JcAva iheniselvos arc on the way to solving the Jewish problem. 
Where they Jive in compact masses in backward slates^ c.g. in Poland, 
in the Netv York J^iast Side, they UiJl have a natural increase. BtU 
statistics show in every single case that the natural increase among 
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increasing oxleiU in llie posilioji of I'onMgnei's. Migralioii 
Irotri couuLry Lo comUry only Lransrors [ Ik' J owisJi problem, 
and aL bosi, only postpones it for a wliile. The great 
maiorily of I lie Jews may slill he working al iheir jobs 
and may still own coiislclerahU' [lossesslons, and yoL llioir 
sjilKvre is sUsidlly oarrowhig, and ullimaloly, il seems lo 
many Jews, I here is no room (or (hem, whether (hoy ar(^ 
]H)or J(wvs hi the slums, (dlu:iejil business num, or the most 
clibl h Ignis lied proressional or scumlilic vvorls(M‘S. 

Psycho logically I his slow ('xeluslon of llui Jews dilTers 
from ordinary cajiluilisl ii lunu ploy nuuU, laaamse ol its 
awful lack oi' repri(ive. In the Iasi fmv years counlry ahei' 
counlry has closial Us gales ogalnsl immigraliou. For 
expelled J(M^s, it scmnis, iheri^ is no room in Ihis world, 
or course, mon' ncciiralcdy pul, iheia? is no room within a 
monopoly ca])iLalisl sysumi. So many coimlrios in the 
present worhl arc still large ami hounlirul, and almost 
uninhabilod. Only iho vicious finance-capita list sy.stom 
bars llu' wny, so (dial W(\s( ern Oariada and Sicily ca,n liaw 

ihc Jo\v« if; .suiallcr lliaii anuuig the Liou-J(nvs. Mere are iho figures 
giv(ui by J )r. A, Ru]:)pj7j iu 11)V JruK'i in ihr Modrrn Il'orld , }). 101 . 
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Due can see ibis wave of ‘ dying out ’ spuNuling from Wi'st lo inist 
across Ruropc^aii Jcnviy 5 ovcui when* the Jews are iurreasing they 
£ii’e rclaLivoly lallhig bolmub and ona euii bo sure (liaL recenl figures 
will 1)0 far more unlavourabio to the Jews. In fact, the Jews had 
anticipated flitler 5 Cor a docucle tlu^ Jewish birth rale in Germany ami 
Austria had been iixsiguificant, and the G email and Austrian dews 
were fast vaiibhiug. 
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lUo sajiie population, their unemployed, and no further 
room for immigration. But for the Jews, enclosed in this 
capitali.st world (the Soviet border is hermetically closed), 
the distinction has no real existence, 

And so, with this apparently world-wide ]]r(>s.s'ure, 
oxaggoratod by mob hatreds, slowly closing in upon them, 
it was no wondc'r tliat many Jews, not only Jewish refugees 
and unemployed, but oven well-established Jewish business 
or professional men, saw the only ^vay out from the trap 
in a night from reality — into a dim past, into a 
Paluslino which wa.s a mystical Erotz Israel, Land of 
the Jow-s. 

Here wc have Lho source of mystical Zionisin : a religious 
revivalism among aji ajicient people, an irrational answei' 
as the only one possible in an irrational situation. It is an 
answer borne out of primitive Jewish history ; faced with 
inovilablo doom, only a rogressio]! to a dim past can bring 
.safety. From this source, too, derives the irrationality of 
Zionist dreams, which, essentially did not deal with the 
immigration of so-and-so many hundred thousand .Tews 
into Lho siuull country of Palostiiie, but had to aim at 
nothing less than the solution of the whole Jewish problem. 
Within this frame vvorh, loo, one can understand all the 
grotoscpie exaggerations of Zionism, the strange messianic 
claims of the JHlestinc Jewi.sb leaders in Jerusalem, who, 
whatever their following hajipens to be, issue commands 
From their Jerusalem office to ‘ the whole Jewish people, 
acting as though all the millions of Jews, not only in Vienna 
and Warsaw, but in London, Paris, Bi'igliton, New York, 
I lolly wood, Chicago, Moscow, were only waiting to follow 
their load, enrol under the Zionist flag in the struggle for 
Palestine and against the Arabs. . , , From this angle the 
blind inability of the Zionists to accept the reality of Pales- 
tine Arab .nationalism also becomes iutolligihle. But because 
Lho irrational collapse of Jewish existence in Europe has 
assumed such catastrophic dimensions, the irrational answer 
repre.sonted by Zionism has been pi.n’sued with such fanatical 
intensity that in Palestine, at least, reality hasheen changed, 
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and llio ininii^ralion of a Rolitl block of Inmdia^ds of 
thousands of Jews has croalod a jiow concroie situaiioii^ 
even a new j)olUica] CacLoe iu Rrilisli imperial pollc)^ and 
in (.he oasLeru ModiierraiioaJi. 

So much for Llie Jewish miiioidly slj'uf^^Tni^' unclor Zionist 
iiispiruLloii for a foothold ui Palesliue, But ilie p;reat 
majority of Uio Ihiropoan Jews, iinabh' to mi^'rale lo lki](‘s- 
tiuo or aiiywlnn’o elsCj inust remain — lo iac<^ tluvir fatc^ iu a 
nat i onal isl ~ fasci s L ] h i rope' . 

What can still 1)0 said about their inimetUale falo ? 
To-day iho ‘ insoluble Jewish ([iiesiioj] ’ ('xLends j’iglii 
across Europe : luillionairo Jews swept I'rom llieir VieuiK'se 
palaces into slreeL-deatiing squads fill newspa[)er lioach 
lijKjs 5 intO'Ucitloiial inoueyod Jews^ moving JVooi (kuiral 
Eui'opOj lill lh(‘ foyers of luxury liot(ds iu the Wesi (‘ru 
countries 5 some thousands of prominent (iermaii and 
Austrian Jewish doclors, cheniislSj hiologisls, journalists^ 
stage and film actors and producers^ liavci Avltliin the hisl 
year or two poured into London, Paris, New Yoi*k, Holly- 
w^ood, quickly railing on their fecM, bringing their cosnnv 
polilau atniosphoro with iJioni, staining olT lu^w eddi<‘s of 
jealous aiili-Semiiism. , , . But iIk'so few thousand are 
only Ihe pronrinoiit, tJio sncca^ssful, ihose in llie news : 
beyond these exceptions lies tli<* dull luigedy of mtHions of 
JoA-vs, of a ilcstroyod JoAvish middle class and ]mup(n‘iz(id 
Jewish shun-dwollers progressiviJy exjudhal from their 
iCiunpean surroundings. In fact, what is clear to-day is 
that for Europe the Jewish [woblem is iiivscjiarably hound 
uj) witli every vital political issue of the day 5 for the 
Jews it remains Ihcjir own jwobleur — unique and 
catastrophic. 

The connection is tragic in its luisnuders landings. For 
the second liiuo in the history of Europe the people of 
Europe have lent tliemselves to an orgy of anii-SonuLism, 
to their own dotriment. The mobs of anti-Jevwsli rioters 
of the Middle Agxxs — what wore they ? Incited jjoasants 
gild town-poor, tools of their masters ^ they destroyed the 
financial power of the Jews, only to sot up the rule of that 
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Europoan nobiliiy arid Christian banking class which for 
ceuLurios ruled and exploited the countries of Europe. 

IO"day, lolling Lhomselvos be Irickod and side-tracked 
into (ronzios of aJili-Jovyiali hatred, the people of Central 
Europe, tlio Jiiasses of incu aud women in the street, have 
let ihemsolvcs again be robbed of their liberty and swept 
into llio ainnies of the new totalitarian slave-states which 
are lioading towards — what ? 

'J’Ijc aiili-’Seiuilic tragedy is a tragedy for all Europe, 
fnlelleclucil sanity is lo-day as indivisible as peace. Only 
to-day, aEter Eivo years, lias Europe realized that behind the 
successful SLUoke-scrceii of anti- Jewish propaganda an abso- 
lute Gorjuan .uiiliLarisni has been re-created, whose air and 
sea attacks upon Spajiish towns are only a foretaste of what is 
to con:u\ But for the Jews their persecution is their own 
iiui((ue [)roldcai. Whal can they do ? Under present 
condilious hope of frccdotn lies only on the Left, beyond 
rovolulionary risings. The French Revolution had first 
given the Jews legal aud civic emancipation, and after the 
Russian Rcwolution the Jews in the new Soviet State were 
Cor iho fij'sL time freed from every social discrimincition. 
Naturally, revolutionary conununism, particularly in its 
most extreme and abstract form, promising en ideal class- 
less and nationless vSociety, has always exerted an intense 
ulLraclloa upon the Jewish mixid. Yet even Jewish 
coummiiisLs, as far as they are honest, can to-day see no 
straight road before them. 

During the post-war years, where the Jewish problem 
was cojicornod, orthodox communists made things rather 
easy for themselves. TJxey simply denied the existence of a 
sp(>cial Jewish problem. AnthSeinitism was only a trick 
to coxifuse the clear issue of the class struggle. Zionism 
was only a further imperialist trick to deceive the Jewish 
masses aud enslave the Palestine Arabs, and as such fought 
by ijitornational communists with such bitteriiess and 
reckless recourse to slander that their attacks were often 
indisliuguishabie Jrom those of the Nazis. Thirdly, for the 
sake of Jewish nationalism, the Soviet rulers^ promise of a 
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Jowish coLninunlsl rej)ul)ric in Liirohijaii iu Far EasLerji 
Siberia wub baiJod as olforuif). a true solution for the 
narrower Jewish probleiu-™ if ll existed. 

At llie hrsL Lost of realiLy iIk'so theories have broken 
down. Tlie ndheiTiice of many lnuidr(nl thousand Jews to 
Zionism^ and a Jewish or ])artly Jewish Palest 1110 ^ is a fact, 
and not oven extreme commiiuists can slill decry Zionism 
as a jnere iin])erialisl trick or desci*ib(‘ Vitnutese Jewish 
refugees escaping to Tel Aviv ns a ‘ sj)earlioad of h]i- 
perialisni ^ ^ in fuetj, coiiuiinnisl abuse ol Jewish ralosLine, 
formerly slmll and hysLorical, has reccjtlly become very 
half-hearLed. 

On the other side the linfounded hopevs plac(Ml in Biro- 
hJjarij thal siraiigo cxurimiuusL Zioji upon far-ofr Amur 
Rlver^ have recoded iuLo ixunoLe dislauc(\ In spite ot high- 
semndiug declarations ou their part, Llie Soviet rulers have 
tiever showii Iheinselvcvs really iuierested. Aflej’ more 
than ten yetivs jnxvpagauda^ only a lew thousand Jews 
(and only a few hundix'd from al)xa)cnl among iJieiu) liave 
been selthaly and recently, iiiulor lh(^ mnv oricmtaliou, llu? 
chief Jewivsh organlzerb of the sclieme Jiaw^ Ixnm arresled 
as J(wv]sh chauvhhbts ojkI wrec'kcn'S. Ihudy in 1938 
Troyanovsky, Soviel Ambassador al WavSliingUm, had to 
inform asscmibled Arnerican-Jewibht'oninnmisls I lial foreign 
Jewish xulgraLioii Lo Birohi]an, was fur the liiiie being out 
of the quesLion, hcCcvaso the local Jews had already proved 
iiifecLcd by counlGr-rovolulionai^ Unidendob, 

Zionist and pro-Japanes(^ sjxying. Aiilros temps, mitres 
moGiirs ! In TsarisL days it was on accouJit of alleged 
pro-Genruin spying tliat Russian generals ordered mass 
Jewish expulsions, Who knows wlial: the future jiiay bring ^ 
under a changed rcgiino in Moscow, pernulled lo bo less 
miliLarisL and pathologically suspicions, Jewish niigraiion 
schemes into undeveloped areas in the Soviel Unioxj might 
yet bo possible. But, at presenL, conmiunist Jewish Itopcs 
in Birobijan have been sharply liquidriUah 

Under such changed conditions there might he no need 
for Jewish migration, hut one can 110 longer bo sure of 
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lliis. lilconomic and emotional nationalism is still swiftly 
growing in Europe. I’hc main commnnist theory of the 
•TewisU problem as a mere symptom of the class struggle, 
which would -vaiiish as soon as a more democratic economic 
oi-dt'r wei’c ostablislu'd, can no longer be taken for granted. 
'rikiL .lowish dssimildtion was under special conditions 
.successfully accomplish ed after the Russian Revolution 
wilhiii I he vast hounds o( the Soviet Union can no lonacr 

o 

1)0 lalcoii as a univc'rsal guide, particularly in the case of 
smaller, crowded countries. The new wave of nationalism 
wl)ich has swept Europe and even the Soviet Union 
(incidentally leading to 1he almost complete elimination 
of the older .Icwisli intellectuals and revolutionaries) has 
entirely changed the emphasis of the political struggle. The 
highly emotional and highly organized national movements 
oJ' lo-day, with every cunning device of modern scientific 
propaganda behind them, cannot be compared with the 
primitive peasant anti-Semitism of 1918, which the Soviet 
rovoluLionary leaders had to overcome. Take Poland, for 
instance, where the Polish feudal and capitalist ruling class 
has for twenty years been holding down an impoverished 
people by clever manipulation of an anti-Jewish nationalist 
party, and where the Jewish minority, once half the Polish 
middle clas.s, is being pushed from one economic position 
after another. Why should this process not be continued 
for the next five, ten, twenty years ? 

The lieople least able to struggle against it are the Polish 
.Tows. In a country like Poland, whose pea.sant population 
has for twenty years been affected by systematic anti-Jewish 
projtaganda, nothing could so h andicap a Polish revolutionary 
party as the adherence of hundi-eds of thousands of un- 
employed and declassed urban Jews — ^who would so 
willingly join fo struggle against their persecutors, if only 
they could ! 

This, in fact, is the most tragic aspect of the Jewish 
question to-day : that, more than any other people, 
Jew.s arc aware of the baneful oppression and trickery of 
the cla,ss struggle, and less than any other (the reference 
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here is not IQ isolaled Jomsh iudividiuilSj buL Lo Jews 
C7i massvi) are they able lo throw Llicuiselvos hiLo Lhe 
revolutionary srnif>'glo for freoduni^ once ]x)liiical anii« 
Sonnlisni has been atmisedj bocansc lhe most idealist 
polidcal party can be killed by being dubbed Jewish, and 
because a Jewish L’evolulioiiary may lo-day bring gejieral 
massacre upon a whole jeovish coinnaiiiily. Tji Vienna, 
during' the hysterical orgy of' ‘ (lornian-worsliip ’ on the 
day of Hitlcrks triumphauL arrival, swastika flags linng 
from I ho windows of lhe socialist workers’ slrojighold, 
the iCarl Marx Ilof, GrunKal lliaL they might b(^ meaning- 
less, iJiat the worhex's were only lying low, biding llndr 
lime — the Vienna Jews were' im medial oly in qnilo a 
different posiLion and without liope of rising again. 

The uncoLilrolUiblo and irralional forces of ni()d(am 
history are to-day txiovlng* so fast ilial one outi liardly keep 
pace willi lliejxn Giily a fe\v W(‘eks beforf^ irit](a'’s dcscenL 
uj)on Austria the niosl cl('ar-bead(Hi huglish wriler on 
Germany, engaged only in i('ariiig every camonflage from 
Lhe Navi irienacc', could leL himself t )0 deeeived by a 
niomcntary htll and a few Jewish sliop-frouLs Icd’l ixi fhndin 
ixUo writing : ^ The ])rolils of llu' armaiuimts r<ice will 

go largely to the Jews ’ oi' ^ The Jews , . . As I si I wriLing in 
Vifuma they are all a})oii \ me, watching willi Jion-connnil tal, 
veiled appraising eyes ilu^ comedy that is going on in 
Insanity Fair, I'hoy know tliat when Ihilorisin lias 
passed away they will still bo trading in the Kaerntuor- 
sLrasso. * , 

Jn tlxe coarse of the year 1957, among ilxo Jc^wish com- 
munity of Ilarnhurg, uumheriiig some 15,000, there wci’C 
four births. 

ft) Vicuna, in May 1958, of a Jewisli conmmnily runnher- 
ing about 180,000, 80,000, or nearly liulf, wore totally 
dependent upoxi relief. 

It is hpii'd LO keep pace, parLicularly for Jews. As military 
preparations for the great holocaust mount, Jews hi gx^oaler 
and greater numbers are deprived oveiniight of all livelihood, 

^ Insanity Fair^ by Douglas Reeck p. 208» 



swell ilig I he growing stream of homeless European refugees, 
accumulciLing side by side with non-Jews in the concentra- 
lion carripb. 

Wliat of the future ? If there is a special Jewish 
inLoJleciual quality, born out of Jewish rootlessness, 
]ioiiia])s il is ihal of detached, uncompromising, analytical 
though!, 'riioso Jews wlio can should make use of this 
quahly — the world needs il. That is, those Jews who 
through accident of birth and country still possess some 
op])orluuily of thought, action, and influence. 

Bill for the groat majority of Jews, whether in Poland 
or in Palesiine, lliere is little chance of active struggle. 
Thei]' fate, loo, will be decided within the major issue — ■ 
vvliethcr European civiJi^aUoii is to survive or to end in 
chaos. When did we become aware of this inevitable issue ? 
The porliaps, were only precocious. Forty years ago, 

start led by the Dreyfus trial, that hrsL sign of the break- 
up of raliunality, the lirst Zionists tried to arouse the Jews 
into oscap(3. Five years ago, startled out of their security, 
the German Jews suddenly began franUcally to run. ^ year 
ago, after ihe black day of German aeroplanes over 
Guernica, the ciLizens of London began to dig in their 
cellars for shelter. And to-day the question of the Jew^s of 
Europe has become one which must be solved together 
with all others— ‘Or, Logethor with them, fail to be solved. 

Not only peace, but intellectual sanity, has become 
indivisible. 
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